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ABSTRACT 

The subcommittee focused its 1-2 February 1977 
hearings on the educational activity of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) • as the beginning of an effort to obtain an accurate picture of 
the- current state of educational programs dealing with Indians and 
the development of ways to improve both the programs and their 
ielivery. On 1 February a panel of officials from the BIA Central 
Dffice testified; on 2 February a panel of personnel from BIA field 
Dperations gave some insight into the, conditions and problems of' 
rarious local school levels. There were witnesses from the Phoenix 
Cndian Boarding High School, the Seneca Indian Boarding School, the 
Hotevilla-Bacavi Community School, the Aberdeen (South Dakota) BIA 
Area Office, and the Navajo Area, representing Seneca, Hopi, Oglala 
Sioux, and Navajo tribal schools in particular and Indian schools in 
general. The Subcommittee majority staff's report of research and 
on-site inspections emphasized a need to grasp the diversity of the 
imerican Indian peoples and the need for them to more fully 
understand the workinas of the federal government, while pointing out 
that the BIA suffers from a lack of leadership, a lack of information 
gathering and program monitoring capabilities, a plethora of 
administrative problems, and more time spent in self justification 
than in problem solving. (SB/BR) 
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TirKgDAY> nSBBTTATtY 1, 1977 
HorrSC of REPKESiSNXATIVES, 

VocATiON'Ai* Education of tbce 

COMMTTTOB ON EotTCATlON AND LaBOR, 

The subcommittee met, i>ursuant to notice^ at 1 :35 pjii., in room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon* Michael T, JBlouin (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding^, 

-Mf^mbers present: JKepresentatives Perkins, Blouin, Mottl, Heftel, 
SZildee, Quie, Hudbanan, and Pressler. 

Staff /present : Alan Lovesee, coiuisel ; Jack Jennings, counsel ; 
Scherri Tucker, assistant clerk; Jeff McFarland, research assistant; 
Beatrice Clay, reseaixdb assistant ; Chris Cross, minority senior educa- 
tion consultant; Yvonne Franklin, minority staff investigator; and 
Dick Bragg, m inor ity consultant* 

Mr, BiiOcriNi Without any objection from any 69 members, the com- 
mittee and the nciinority staff have agreed the committee ^11 meet with- 
out a minority member present. 

Mjt. Quie will be here momentarily. We are voting on the emergency 
natural gas legislation now. ' 

The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Ed- 
ucation is conducting oversight hearings today and tomorrow on 
Xndian education. Beginning with the last Congress, the Committee 
on Education and Ursibor was charged with legislative responsibility 
for all Federal laws affecting Indian education. In discharging this 
responsibility, subcommittee staff has undertaken in-depth research 
and onsite inspections. A summary statement is available today and 
a complete rej^ort on these uctivities along with staff recommenda- 
tions is being prei>ared for inclusion in the record. 

(Material submitted by majority staff follows :] 

(1) 



PHSPARSD STATEMENT OF THE M/>JOKITY STAFF 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AUC I^BOR 

INDIAN EDUCATION 

Tne st«rr or the Sut>co-'nciltlee on Elementary, Secondary i»nd Voca- 
tional Education undertakes research and Invent t I ve activities In 
reaponae to the orders or the Subcomialttee . Pursuant to the transrer 

responsibility ror proerams dealing %*ith Indian education to the 
Cojmalttca on Education and I^bor and the subsciuent assignment or over- 
alfi;ht responsibility to this "subcommittee, -the starr began Inrormatloh 
Catherine actlvll;les- They were Intensiried ' during summer or 1976, 

with the conunencecient or on-site Inspections by a ctarr member. Much 
or the errort or the starr hor gone towards educating Itceir and others 
on the range or Federal programs dealing with Indian tribes or nations 
and the complex educational problems that exist. 

TO' date, the aubcocnml ttee starr has spont seventy ^thrce mail days 
Iti the rield and has' visited seven Indian reservations. Since the 
thrust or this investigation has been the education or Indian groups^ 
the Starr oonctjnt rated on schools, though other Installations were 
visited (i^«. Indian Health Service Clinics). A tota L or rirty-nlne 
BIA aehools were visited including thirty pn-reservatlon boarding 
racllllles, rirteen day schools, seven orr-rescrva t Ion boarding schools, 
and seven homellvlng (peripheral) dormitories. 

Eight public schools serving a cojorlty or substantial Indian 
student population were visited. In an attcr^pt to asrcss the scope or 
the impact or 93-638 it.Yic indlon Seir-Dctera lunation and Education 
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>^*sistance Rerorm Act), ti-o coTiti-*ct »c!too1» vcre seen- A<J<S1 tlona Ily . 
^fae s^rr bffs •ctlv«ly »ousht out the Input, ideas , ad vice , and com- 
plaint* or membera or the Xndlen community, government agencies, and 
mt^erested parties* Included In these groups were Central omce. 
Area orrice. Agency Orrice, and achool personnel or the Bureau or Indlon 
Xrral», orriclala or the Department ol the Interior, ofriclols or 
the U.S, orrice or Education, MemJ>ero or the Kotionxil ;^dvi50ry Council 
on Indian Education, Members or the American Indian Policy Review 
Commission, Orriclals or tribal governments, local tribal orr Iclals, 
'traditional tribal leaders, parents, school boards, teachers, students, 
Indian organiratlons, public school administrators, and crriclals or 
State department or Education. 

In anticipation or the rull report, the rollowlne: general ob- 
servations have been prepared by the members or the itujjority sterr or 
the Subcooaalttee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Educotlon. 
Thls statement is or preliminary starr rindlngs and rnay not rer lect 
the views or the Members or the Subcommittee* 

First and roremost, the starr wishes to Impreso upon all the 
diversity and complexity or the Indian peoples- Geographical and 
historical <aist inctlons are reriected in social, political, lingual, 
and educational dirrerenees between tribes and bands- In the post, these 
<3irrexences have sometimes been forgotten or ignored by those in 
charge or Federal progrftms- Many hove regarded Indlon education as too 
c^scnplex a problem, best lert to others. Some have also relt that until 
"Indians" agree on programs, their wishes should be discounted. This ' 
view has led to a paternalistic attitu-Je on tho pi»rt or some, and 
has increased the r rust rat ion and bitterness on t'lo port or Indian 
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peoples* The »t»rr r«el« the tmplcmento^lon or P.L- 

imd the trend towerds increasing local control or educstlon programs 

la a positive atep towards changlne theae attitudes* 

Alons this aame line of thou^nt^ the starr round that the ralacon- 
caption of the Indian peopies aa constituting a sln^le^ homogeneous 
unit has been damaging to the ronnatlon or a policy to promote coi.^unl- 
ty control or schools. The potential for errectlve local control 
varies widely between and vlthln areas, tribes, reservations, etc. 
The locsX Indian constituents orten realize their limitations rar 
better than those who have control or the pTa^rams, A failure by 
governinent orricials to take into consideration these variations and 
allow Indian communities to proceed wisely increases frustration, 
anger, and rear on the part or Indian groups and may contribute to 
situations or proei"aa* failure- 

The majority starr has found that the rallure of understanding 
Is not only on the part or the Federal OoverruTient, Many Indian tribes 
and leaders do not adequately understand the maKeup and procedure of 
the Federal Government and their relationship to it - Their responsi^ 
blllttes are often shunted aside in en errort to obtain temporary 
advantages and avoid accountability. This rallure has added complexl-^ 
ty to the derinition of the special Fcderal^Ind lan relationship. 

Since the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been the chief government 
lnatr^«nent in fulfllilng this special relation ship, the Subcommittee 
majority staff gave special attention to its operations, and is pre- 
pared to fnaKe the following observational 

(1) A major problem of the Bureau of Indian Affairs Is lacK of 
leadership. The positions of Commissioner and Director of Education 



o 

Profl^rsM haw be«n ftubjeet rraqu«:nt change and Cha rasMltlnft in* 
a^bLXl«y fcaa croa^e^ an untenable altiiatton, Thla pattern wltnin the 
Cmntrml, omea la oTten repeated In the rield* creating an ever-wldenlns 
iMdersKtlp vacuum* The v^irioua Area orrtcea have been allowd to «o 
t>MXr ow wmyj^ without direction., or^ In wary casea, accotintablllty . 
Tikis haa led to s^eat varlatlona In program perrorpiance, an overall 
lacic or policy Tormation and Truatratlon on the part or trlbea and 
local BXA ornclala. Mho aee inquiries and nuss^^sZlonu errectlvely 
Ignored* Becauae of thla leadership problem, the Bureau lactcs a sense 
or ml.*islon* The starr hopes that the new Plrector or B<1iicatlon Pro- 
£Xams^ supported seriously by the Commissioner's orrice, will be able 
to eo rar towards correcting this situation. 

(2) The BIA suTrers rrom a lactc or InTonaatlon SHtherln^ and pro- 
Krav aionltox^ln^ capabilities. Inromaatlon systems are directed toward 
aesresatlns dollar rigurcs to subalt to Congress and the Justiricatlon 
or these amounts* InTonnatlon which would be userul tn the rormulatlon 
or policy (I.e. administrative versus program costs^ accurate student 
InTorxaatlon^ community maKe-upa, atsrr abilities and perrormancc) 

la eltlier non-exlatent or not available to those Is policy-making posi- 
tions^ This situation is rurther complicated by the varying levels or 
cooperation within the dl via Ions or Central orrtce and between the Cen* 
tral orrice and field. This •'rallure to communicate" has made It ex- 
tremely^ dirricult ror the Subcommittee mt^TT to obtain needed InTormatlon 
and may explalnvt^ some BXA decisions rrom the Central Orrice, Area or 
Agency level are dirricult to errectuate In the schools and are sometimes 
Ignored. 

(3) The BIA nas a plethora or problems (i*e. racllltlea mal- • 
tenance and construct lon> personnel, budget control, etc.), which are 
administrative In nature. Along wlth^ these go various policy questions 
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boatrtlln^ acliooI», ln^Jl«n •oir-d«ti?rmln»t;lon, community control)* 

Coivsjpent PoXlcles »nd speciric cperatlona procedures muttt be rormulatcd 
to ^^Xtli all thr*Ae probleaa iind tne ronaulatlon of tneae ooXutioni« 

aast t>esXn now > T>ie B&ajarity ataiT tlie Subcotsnltt ee endorseo tbe 
rinding or tlie mZBtC or the Approprlationa Coraialttce that tfie Bureau 
tmrn been too Ions governed by persona 1 tt lea , not proced urc:> * The atarr 
atreasos t^Lat any policy Tormula t tona should occur through rhe aystem* 
with BIA constituent tribal Inputs and should not be rormulated 
outalde the ayatem and aubae<^uent ly Imposed. Such Imposition::^ I«ad 
to realatance on the part or both rteld personnel end loc;>;i rrlbea and 
will contribute to the problem, not ita solution. 

. The Subcoounlttce ataTf wishes to otrecc that the ror<r^^ lis not 

iBieant to place '^blame" on any party or parties. This stotera^nt; and 
the report being prcp^retl are reports on problems^ not "report cards" 
on people* 

(^) In the paot;> too much Bureau time has been spent in justl- 
ricatlon and excuse-awK ing In anticipation or, or in response to, 
■•-ri i^.l-c^lnm^ Not enough erroi*t has gone Into a true contnttmont to 
>rf^". ^:>roblesis. 

, At this ♦'Imev the Subcommittee storr wishes to &tate, ror the record, 
that It was greatly Impressed by the errorts or those Individuals on 
the local and school levels to serve the needs oT Xnd Ian students. 
Xtx aplte or plant, riscal, and bureaucratic pressures^ coupled vrlth 
local conditions at times primitive, these individuals render service 
In the best traditions or any agency or the government. The starr 
wishes to express its gratitude ror their aid and its respect ror 
their errorts- -a^ ■ . 
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•telnL*«<ir«4 by tn» U.S. Orftee or Education {!•«. Kl«»«nt#ry »nd 
Secoodary Education Act title profcrama and the Indian £;>ucatXon 
Act or 1972) • >ionltorln« In thaa© program* ia atronijer, Mowwvar, 
It ahould l>a pointed out that tJxr Federal re»ponftH>l llty here la In- 
direct and thua, auch wouXd t>e expected. Trte ataff found a need Tor 
the Con«reaa to aaaeaa aeveral oJT theae programa and determine their 
«fricacy and need* Chief a»ona these la a needed revlaw of education 
Tor the handicapped, bilingual. blcultural programa^ adult education 
px'O^rama, vocational education progranxa, and ^rosrama for advanced 
atudental AXao needed la a Con^^reaelonal looK at the relatlonahlp 
between the Statea and their Indian Cltltena. Attltudea very widely 
between and within Statea as regards the rl^t of Indian cltlxena 
to education and the quality that education ahould reach* Tn view of 
the level of Federal funds expended through the Statea ei»ch year on 
XnCi^^n education, an inveatlgat ion of theae attitudes la warranted 
end propex*. 

With regarda to aeveral program*, the majority ataff la continuing 
It a reaeerch and will maKe recommendat lona at a later date. Am>ng 
these programs are early childhood development and cocwiunlty education 
programs. The majority ataff hopes that interested partlea will taKe 
the time to transmit their feelings to the Subcommittee. 

In the future^ the Subcommittee plans to conduct on-alte In- 
apectlona^ hearings, and furthei^ invest Igat lona to enable the Committee 
on. Mucatloo and Labor to aid in fashlonli^ solu^tions to the problem* 
• within Indian education. The majority staff of the Subcommittee taKea 
this opportunity t.o asK for the Input of interested paz-tles and aasure 
them of: all the reciprocal cooperation we can give. 
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Bi^ hearing vriU focus on the education 

^actiidty of^the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Since the Bureau of 
JLStsjtxsh^ entity dealin^\vdtl^ J*^an 

and tribes the i^mp6rt»ince of its operation cannOT> >>e;^Inin^ized- 

Th^gj Tij A^^rrn^^ Kp^^T^ beginning of a stxbcommittee effort and 
"aS' Of this mpi^ip^ that has been sixf^fed^out to be on the 

normal subcommittee authorization pro<^ss, r - - ^ 

^The committee hiis a^rreed to gi^^-the Ii^diaii edjic^^^^n area the 
distinction of being handled b y a^^peci»i^adviso^^ study'grbup^^^ha^^d- 
by myself aLnd hopefuHy^^ ^^atly by Congressman Qui^e w'ho^'Kas 
almost singlehajidedly £or^^^ last ffervr iiionths carried out .in interest 
as armeiyiber of the committeel ^-^ ^ * ^ 

But ^ye an effort in that capacity^ to obtaix^_an 

accurate picture oif the current state of educational prograxHS-deS^^^g 
/writh Indians and; the development of way^ to improve both tne pro- 
grams and tlieii* delivery. • ^ ^ ^/ 

We wish >at. this time to welcome Mr, Ray Butler who Is <^irrent 
Acting Commissioner for the Bureau. I would like to ask him to"* intro- 
duce those-who are ^with liim today- ' - 

MSSIOCHEE; BIA;^ iraEKZEE?' ACTING DEPtlTY COJI- 

^KISSIOHEH; BIA; "WTXT.TA-ftr€L 3>y.TOrKRT,^I)IBECT0S, OTFICB 01" 

3an)iA3r xmjcATioir pkogbams"^ geobge'^scot^, assistajtt to_ 
THE i>xEiCTbE, Office of inbiau 'edtjoatios' bbogbams; 

- Y TTTT.T An<r -pTTTg A-w, BIBECTOB, HTDIAN EBTtSILtIOK KESOldM^ 
- ea jj'JKB , ; JOHK WADE, lEBC, CHIEF, BlVISIprf OF EBTTC A^O JC&I. 
ASSESTAIFCE; JOHN CARMOBT, lEBC, CHXEfSdIVISI'ON OF ^CHOOI. 
FACmcriES* JOSEoA- ZtTHI, BIBECTOB, OlI^CE OF ABlCDinS- 

tbation " " - 

STATEMENT OF JELAYMONI) BUTLEB, ACTING COIOCESSIONEB, 

BTJBEATT OF INDIAN AFFAIBS^ :. ' * 

c ' ■ 

. • • -V ' .£. ' ^ 

Mr*. Btjttler. Thank vbu. Mr. Ciiairman- - - 

On my immediate left is I>r. William Demmei-t. Director of the (Jmce 
of Indisin Education, IBiireau o*" Indian Affairs- ' . 

' To my farjri*rht is Mr." Jose Zuni, Director of the Administration of 
the Bureau of Indian A-ffair^- - . ■. ■ ,r - 

And to my immediate ^^ht is Mr. Theodore Krenzke, A<5tmg 
Deputy Commissioner. ^ ^ - . - > 

Mr-*Bix>tn?f-. You can proceed,* Mr. Butler, in any -way you 

Mr- BrrrLER- Thank you, Mr- Chairman. ~ *. 

At the indnl^nce of tlie Ohair. we ha v.e an opening statement- -At 
the Chair^s wishes, could we'^^ufcaft^^ that for the record and I 
summarize the opening statementl^^^^ ' . 

Mr. BLOxrr?>r. Any way . you Wi^^Mr.. Butter. X think that will be_. 

fine if you prefer to insert aim stmamarize. We will be. happy t9 goT 

that route- - : * 

[The statement of B^ymond V. Butler follows :]; 
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STATEMENT OF RAYMOKD V. BUTLER, ACTING COMKISSIONER OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS. BEFORE THE COI»«TTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, HOUSE OF 
REPRESEKTATIVES. 

Mr. Chairman : 

It Is a pleasure to appear before you today and testify 
regarding the -&£h;cation program of the Bureau of Indian 
fi,^-f^-irs. The questions submitted to the Bureau by the 
Coininittee have been reviewed carefully. However, since 
they are comprehensive, extensive, and require long-range 
planning, your indulgence is requested to allow the detailed 
new policy answer-s to them be deferred for response by a 
new Commissioner. 



From the tone of the questions submitted to the Bureau 
I sense a conceFB on the part of the Committee as to whether 
or not the Bureau has the plan or design necessary to 
respond! adequately to the educational challenge placed upon 
it. While this is an understandable concern I would ask 
the Committee to be fully aware of the myriad of factors 
bearing on Indian education today.. I would also urge 
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tha-t you not overlook accomplishments which have occurred in Bureau 
schools in recent years, while being concerned with -fehe admitted 



deficiencies in a number of areas which must be recti fied^^ 



Permit me to briefly focus on some of the cc^plexities which exist in 
respect to the Bureau's education responsibilities* We have a 
general responsibility for Indian education with less than a third 
o-f Indian chilcren attending Bureau schools. Those Indian children 
not in Federal schools attend public and tribal contract schools- 
Of those enrolled in BIA school s» many attend day schools spread 
in isolated communities from southern Florida to northern Alaska. 
These represent a wide variety of tribes, each with itc own distinctive 
language* culture, economy, and history including tha;: 5>f its 
relationship with the U. S. Government- Nearly half the Bureau's 
students are in boarding schools away frcm their homes* While most 
of these in past times were there because of lack of schools in their 
home conmunities, this is no longer the case and this population now 
reflects primarily young people who have .special needs which make 
it impossible to remain in their own homes and contnunities- -It is 
not an easy group to educate* Furthermore, the whole process occurs - 
within a funding process which is largely fragmented and even within 
the Federal establishment requires the loca7 school administrator 
to be something of. a grantsman in order to enable an individual 
school to obtain the advantage of all the potentially worthwhile* 
funding sources available- We have found ourselves in just the last 
dozen years giving major attention to Indian education following " ■■ 
a generation of neglect during World War II and the Termination era. 



In the inidst: of renewed emphasis on Indian education* there has 
been a continuing turnover of^ leadership at the top in BIA education. 
While this is important, the normal day-to-day instructional program 
has continued unabated. While sustained leadership at the top is 
help-ful and de^-ired* it is noticed less at the school level than at 
the Conmiss loner's level* 

Finally, this program is conducted within an intensive effort by the 
Bureau to make the concept of Indian Self-Oetermi nation truly meaningful 
— that on the basis of -a government to government relationship each 
Indian tribe should have maximum opportunity to develop the educational 
program which most closely reflects their needs and desires. 

IT* 

In spite of the above^ as well as many other diverse factors, much 
progress has occurred in the past and continues to be made-at the 
community level- While there remains a crying need for improved 
facilities in many areas, the recently completed new school facilities, 
are modern and complete. One may visit the campus of Sherman Institute 
at Riverside, . California or, the close-by Cherokee reservation in 
Cherokee, North Carolina to observe school plants reflecting some of 
the most up-to-date education concepts available in American education 
today. More needs to be done, but note should also be made of 
accomplishments. 

Speaking of accomplishments, the administration of the USOE Title I 
program that is conducted within the Bureau of Indian Affairs schools 
is reputed to be one of the best in the entire United States* Recently 
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completed ^ilms depicting programs under Title I have won film awards 
in the movie Industry. 

It is important that there are more Indians seeking college educations 
than ever^ before. Scholarship assistance provided by the Congress 
through the BIA is one of the roost important programs today. It has 
grown dramatically within the past decade and the BIA has continued 
to work with Indian college students toward improved funding for them. 
When compared to non-Indians » their needs are great, and the BIA is 
striving to make it possible for every aspiring Indian student 
desiring to attend the college of his choice. 

There have been changes and improvements in the administration of 
assistance to Indian children enrolled in public schools. Within 
-^e past five years BIA has shifted control of the funds spent via 
the Johnson O^Malley authority to Indian people. This was in 
response to the evaluation of the administration of funds. Placing 
control of funds in the hands of Indian people is an importanr " 
advancement in the administration of them. 

While there is room for improvement the BIA now has better Bureauwide 
enrollment statistics than they ever have. The new computerized 
system is^ in <the second year of implementation and it is estimated 
that its validity will achieve oyer 95% by the close of the school 
yeaV 1977-78. In the weeks ahead we are going to implement revievrs 
of schools ia order to_ improve practices- , 



It is important to note 



that BIA Education has established a process 



for turning school s^^over^to tribes. This process was modified in order 
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V^ : ; to 93-638. It should be pointed out that the 8IA 

■ ^ Start of schools over to Indian tribes well before 

tlffe passage of P.L- 93-638. In a sense, 93-638 strengthened the 
c^^^um-ower procedures regarding Tribal control of schools. 

In another area of concern, the Bureau developed and implemented 
regulations governing the extentfon of procedural due process to students 
T" i^^ suspensions, and transfers. 

This was accomplished two years a^o and has been evaluated annual! y- 
Before impleroentation of the program there were several law suits 
against the Bureau regarding iuch activities. Since the" regulations, 
law suits have disappeared and problems have been settled administratively 
without resort to the courts. 

There are other, accomplishments that could be mentioned in order to 
make the point, but the above should suffice. W^th this in mind, 1 
would like to coiwnent on BIA Education programs and what would appear 
to me to be practical and reasonable directions, to pursue. 

Ther^ have been limited innovations in recent years in bilingual - 
- bicultural education in the schooling of American Indian children^. 
A review of the effectiveness of bilingual education (grades K - 3) 
indicates that when carried out in a rigorous and systematic manner, 
it is more effective than the traditional monolingual English 
' approach. Obviously, the most potent cultural feature of human' 

behavior 4s their language, but there are other non-language cultural 
features that should be part of the curriculum. This aspect oT 
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curriculum change Is aimed at improving the self-image of Indian 

children. Efforts to date In bilingual-bi cultural education have 

been developmental whereas the objective should be to make bilingual- 

bicultural education a part of the regular curriculum, 
ft 

There is great need for the Bureau of Indian Affairs to improve its 
early childhood education program as reconinended in the recently 
completed early childhood education needs assessment conducted by 
Bank Street College. The reconnendations concern three types of 
prograuns and also provide for the establishment of a National Center 
for the Education of Young Native American Children in order to 
plan, implement, and coordinate the reconmended early childhood 
programs- The recoinnendatiohs concern: 

1, Programs for Children from Birth Through Age Four and 
Their Families 

2. Programs for Children Aged Five Through Age Eight and 
Their Families 

3- Training Programs for Teachers and Parents 

It Ts emphasized that the design and implementation of these programs 

must take into account -issues of comprehensiveness y^ continuity ^ and 

tribal control , 

Comprehensi veness refers, first, to a broad definition of education 
as a^ process^ to promote overall growth — intellectual, emotional, and 
social — and not merely as a means for training children in literacy 
and vocational skills; Second, comprehensiveness means extending 
this defintion to one in which the educational program is seen as 
a vehicle and medium for parent and fafftily education, for delivering 
health, nutrition, psychological, and social services^, and programs 
for handicapped children. - 



There has been progress made In recent years by the Bureau's parti ci- 
patfon In USOE progv iJns in the education of the handicapped or special 
education. Throughout the years It has been my experience to observe 
the basic need for a sound Program in special education in the 

Bureau* This is especially im portant since so iw^ 

ri^earch about the basic health problems of Indian children that in 
so many instances translate into special education needs. 

There has been considerable concern expressed historically about BIA 
of^f-reservatton boarding schools. The Senate asked for a cost study 
of them and this was conducted in the winter and spring o-f the school 
year 75-76. The outcome of this study is that the Bureau is making 
a concerted effort to update them in every respect. There is a 
draft of a program that has been developed iThat contains direct funding 
limited size and comprehensive education s^^rvices in support of 
specialized education- Meetings have been held with principals and 
•superintendents and more are planned with the objective to improve 
the quality of education in BIA off -reservation boarding schools. 

-In another area of consideration it is omjxjrtant that the- Bureau 
continue strong support in scholarships to individual students who^^ 

^ seek college and university educations. This .is particularly^ 
significant in times of self-determination >h^^^ are in 

great need of professionally run tribal programs* Regarding higher 
education* special types of programs in the professions such as 
forestry^ lawyers, business admini strati on » education* and medical 
specialities are also in great need. If Indians are to control 
their own services, it is imperative that they seek afnd receive 
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sui^port from the BIA for both undergraduate and graduate degrees- 

There has been much attention paid lately to construction and 

maintenance of schpoL_buildiiigs as-related to BIA Education' prdgraiS- 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs places high priority on developing a 

realistic process of prioritizing school construction needs. The 

■ - ■ ■ , "\ 

objective of this thrust is to place school construction on a more 

* 

solid -footirig, one that reflects educational need- This process will 
do much to provice information for decision-making purposes concerning 
school construction- 
Regulations formalized about a year ago provided three years to 
phase out "basic support" for Indian children enrolled in public' 
schools and -changes the entire program to one providing "supplemental" 
aid only. Th^e are a number of public schools located on or near 
reservations that cannot provide sufficient basic support due to 
inadequate state and federal programs. The only alternative is support 
froni the BIA under regular program authority. Proposed regulations would 
provide basic support only when the state formula for assistance does 
not discriminate against public schools located- on reservations. They 
would also provide basic support for public schools located near 
reservations when local efforts don't discriminate against schools 
located^near an Indian reservation, serving substantial numbers of 
Indian children. Many tribes* members of Congress, state and local 
education personnel have been v^ry concerned about the phase-out of 
basic support. 
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The recently ccxtDpleted report on BIA Education that was made by the 
General Accounting Office (GAO] raised a pertinent point concerning 
fnanagement or education information in BIA. While progress has been 
made in recent years, a new and vigorous support of its improvement 
is needed. The Education budget is the largest one in BIA and there 
is a shortage of up-to-date valid education information. Plans are 
ready which will provide an up-to-date education information system, 
%irh1ch was a point of criticism raised by 6A0 in its reports 

Another aspect of the BIA Education programs* that is receiving appro- 
priate attention concerns the hiring, placing and training of teachers 
in Federal schools. There was a shift in the management of this 
important activity in the realignment pf the Central Office in 1974. 
There have been serious problems since that but plans are underway to 
make the necessary corrections. A task force is nearing the end of its 
assignment and it is from this group that major recommenditions for 
improvement will be taken. 

It is my pleasure to appear before you and to offer my testimony. 
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-liCt TTi^a^ ^Trpl g^iTY to you^ STT, tlutt we liave had a irery mpid change in 
the Ooimnissionershi^ of the Bureau of Indian. Affairs in the past 
: recent months. Comxxus^pner Keif el, who was a former distin<ruished 
ISiCemher of your Hazjse^ asked me to share witli you his regrets that he 
would not here with, you todav. 

On that basis* Mr, Chairman, Y would hope that the committee would 
indulge in that I feel it would be somewhat presumptuous on our part 
to enter intol very extensive pK>licy areas of Indian education* 

A<z a result of this, at this time a detailed response involving the pol- 
icy issues^ sent to the Bureau of Indian Affairs by Chairman Perkins are 
not being provided because of this change in the Commissionerships at 
the present time. 

Complexities of Indian education is by and large a result of the dif^ 
ferences between tribes^ culture, economy, the educatioii, and the geog- 
raphy. It is probably impractical to* have a imiform educational 
program within the Bureau because of the complexities as needs will 
vary dramatically, 

!Kach Indian community will have differing wants and desires us well 
as needs* IMfferences, in our^ judgment, should be worked out within the 
policy enunciated for. us by the Congress in the Self -Deterrhina tion and 
Education Act, ^ ^ 

Briefly^ in some of the educational ! accomplishments, our new facili- 
ties are^vcry modem and reflect current educational concepts. Mr. 
Chajlrman-, it was my personal pri^rilege to visit the njew Cherokee 
jscKool in Xorth Carolina this pa5;t year. It is, indeed, a facility designed 
to provide a good educational program for the eastern Cherokee 
cliildren, ^ 

Administration of title I in BTA is one of the best. More Indians than 
ever before are seeking higher education. And BIA is striving to stay 
up with this need in meeting the higher education requirements of our 
Indian children* . 

Administration of assistance to public schools has' been greatly un- 
proved with the funds now being controlled by thte Indian people of 
that given- resexvationr ' . 

The computerized ^stujdent enrollment system has improved- The 
<iuality of enrollment and attendance has improved significantly. Turn- 
ing over control of schools to tribes even before the passage of the 
Xndi an Self -Determination Act. It is our judgment that the Self- 
I>etermination Act will strengthen this process. Some of our sugges- 
tions and recommendations for improving Indian education^ bilingual 
and bicultural education needs to be made a part of tht basic core of 
curricula* 

There is need to improve the early childhood education programs 
with a parent base, ages O to 4, a comprehensive program- All-reserva- 
tion boa* ding schools are in great need of modemi2:atio^* Higher edu- 
cation programs need to be improved with reference to specialized 
programs and professions— recent school construction priority systems 
that will add much to the administration of the program. 

The recently completed General Accounting Office report speaks to 
a great need for ynprovement in the management information systeni 
in education, and , plans are moving' forward to implement the OAO ^ 
recommendation. • . 



Mr. Cbairman, I believe that concludes my summary remarks of the 
openm^ statement. Secause of our impending- situation and inasmuch. . 
as this is only my -first day and a half in this j>osition, if the Chair 
would, please indulge, I would respectfully desire you to or permit 
members of the committee to direct their questions specificallv to I>r. 
Winiam !Demmerty and if I have something- to add to that, t. will be 
delighted to share it with the committee. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr^ BixjUTN". Mr. Butler, I think I know how you feel about the day^ 
and. a half. J have been there. You have a whole day up on me. 

I hope you folks will understand the situation we find ourselves in. 
We have had an able stafT, working, for the last few months in this 
area. I have not been anywhere near in-depth in this area as I should 
be. I hope to make up for some lost time over the next few weeks and 
I hope these hearings today and tomorrow will help us in that regard. 

You can feel free to refer questions to anyone or the folks with you 
that you wish. 

One comment- We may at some point in the next, my guess, half 
hour, have to break for a vote on the floor. There is one more vote 
pending. Barring that, we should, be able to get through this fairly 
easily today without much interruption. Keep your fingers crossed- 

Tn 1975, then Commissioner Thompson testified that a revision of 
the goals of the BIA Education Branch was completed and would 
\soon be released. BCe said, and this is a quote, "This revision will pro- 
vide the philosophical base for developing educational needs." 

My question really has three paxts. One, what is the current BIA 
education goal; second, how is it falbiulated and where is this foimd; 
and third, how has it been transmitted to the field in the form of specific 
operational goals ? 

Dr. I>EM3iEKT. The goals and objectives we are currently . working 
' under are those that were established in the Bureau a few years back. 
We have a draft of some proposed recommendations that were for- 
warded this summer, and we are in the process since my administra- 
tion — just came to the Bureau this past summer — in looking at how 
to best identify goals and objectives in the Bureau of Indian Affair^ 
And, as we pointed out, in -the GAO ' audit, we are looking toward 
having these established from the commimity level upward. We have 
not implemented new procedures yet and are still in the process of 
drafting recommendations for the new 'Commissioner wheii he or she 

comes in. -r^ \ 

Mr. Bxx>t7i3T. Do you have an indication, Mr. Xtemmert, when those 
will be sent to the field and will there be procedures to carry them out* 
Dr. Demmert. We anticipate having our recpmmendations finalized 
for review and comment to tl\e field before the end of February. We 
usually like to give between 30 and 45 days for review and comment 
before we submit them to the Commissioner for action. We will prob- 
ably hold fairly close to that schedule- _ 

Mr. Bix>TJi?r. By the end of February then you will be sendmg them 

out to the field v^.. . 

I>r. I>EMMEKr. For review and comment- ' - " -t_ 

Mr. BLoxjrx-. How long a period of time once they receive them 
follows before they go to the Commissioner ? 

jyr. I>E30CERr. "We prefer gi-ving them between 30 and 45 days. 
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Mr. 'KuoxTD^^ You are t&lking about the middle of JVpril ? 
Dr. I>£30££kt1 2Sro; let me attempt to back up a bitl Once we develop 
them, using expert coiisulfantsTfotK f rom the Indian community 

and from the prof essions. we pull them together, send them out, and 
at that point, which in this case will be somewhere near the end of 
I*ebruary, send them out to the Indian commimity for review and 
comment* Once we, get those comments bade in and make necessary 
and appropriate adjustments, they are sent to the Commissioner 
for immediate action as a reconunendation* AX that point they may 
either be accepted or rejected by the new Conunissioner* 

Mr- Bix>T7i2^. Do you have any idea when they will be getting to 
the Commissioner? Are we talking about a couple weeks after the 
end of February? 

Dr. Demmertt, I would say near the end of March* 
Mr, 3t-ox7X2^. Are the educational standards and procedures of all 
areas alike- — testing, special education, personnel, and so on ? 
I>r. Deacmerx. Xo- 

Mr* Bi-om>r. Could you go into that a little bit in terms, of how 
they differ ? 

Dr* I>EM3fcrERx/ Let nie confer just a second with a member of my 
staff. 

Mr* Bxx>ijrN^- Sure- 

Dr. I>EM:5rEKT. I--et me ask Mr, Tom Hopkins of my st^iff who has 
played a role in the inii>!eiiientation of testing and standardization 
of activities in that area. 

Mr- 3i:-orrcs'* Sure, feel free to. ^ 

Mr. TIoPKi>?s. Congressmen^ are you speakin<3: specifically to testing? 

Mr. !BLom>r. I tliink we are speaking of testing;: as compared to spe- 
cial education as compared to personnel, as compared to curriculum, 
et cetera, whatever else you <ret into. Generally-, are there uniform 
standards and procedures in all of these educational areas? * ^ ^ 

Mr. HoKKiN^s. There is not a single set of standards in relationship 
•to, well, what I would call a classical concept of education. The area 
offices^ and you will be hearing them tomorrow, follow rather closely 
the State cunricuhims. As a matter of fact, it i*^a statutory oblijijation 
for the Sureau of Indian Affairs? schools in the State of South Dakota 
to follow the State curriculum. So in that respect in South Dakota 
they follow the State cuxriculwm. 

In the Juneau area* there is a close relationship to the State Depart- 
ment of Education. They follow it there likewise. In past times, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has had what is called minimimi essential 
goals which establish curriculum standards^ if you will. They are 
really criteria. So I think the answer to that is that outside of what we 
have" in the code of Federal re*rulations. then our standards are very 
much geared to those of the public schools with each area office in cur- 
riculum having the freedom to develop curriculums for the specialized 
n eeds of Indian children. 

TP^th regard to testing now, the Bureau of Indian Affairs does not 
have a single testing prograni. We have had, I do not know if you are 
familiar 

Mr. !Bix>TjrN-. Why is that? Why is there no uniformity in testing? 

Mr. HopoKJc^^s. ^Because of the differences among the people educa- 
tionally,; economically, and geographically. - 
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ifr. Bix>x-i>r, Would vou care to.*ro"into that a little, bit? 
:Mr. HoPKiN-s. Let's take Alaska,f or instance. Mr. Oemmert here is 
a Xati^e Alaskan. In Alaska yoli have a set of circumstances tliere 
where I tliink you liave trerhendous flj-n antics in education, particu- 
larly in ^Cativc education. Vou'havc the Stare want in<r actively, desir- 
ing*^ to take "over the control of "ediication and workin«: to do that. 
Among the people you have ciiltund diversity within Alaska- You 
have five basic cultural groups in Alaska- 
Each of these will have a somewhat different — let's take language, 
for instance. You will have differences in langiuige within the Eskimo 
people and Alaska. You will also iiave differences in geographic dis- 
tances between people in tliere- You will have differences in terms of 
the economics of the people and, therefore, it is pretty difficult to 
standardize it. 

If you go down into the continental T'nited States and take tbe very 
large, the largest, the Xavalio, you have a different .set of circumstances 
there. All too freq^uently, the* largest tribes?, say the _Xavaho an this 
instance, people tend to think of Indian education in terms of the 
lar^rest tribe. But there are uboUt 40 to 4o percent of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs total responsil>ility in this. And where we have some 
of the biggest differences they are in some of the very small tribes. 
"VVTiere^ vou have several tril>es in one particular area, I think the 
largest number of tril^es probnibly wQuld be in the Xoi-thwest — Oregon. 
TTashington. and tliereabouts. . 
^ Mr. BLOxriN-. And e:ieh of rln^sc cultural groups, do they try to main- 
tain some uniformity in stantlards*^ — • - 

IVIr- IIoPKixs. In education ^ i 
' "Mr-! JBL.oi.rT>.-. Ill education within the various groups. For instance, 
from the'publii-' s.cliOf)l svsteni to the BTA to contract schools and so on. 
Is there a uniformity of- standards among the various elements of 
education? — - . , 

Air- IIoi>Kixs- We do not h:ive the uniformity of standards but we 
liavo II fairlv couunon offering. Wo have fairly common education that 
would, I tliink, relate stron*rJv to what is called common school educa- 
tion in tlie Bureau of IndiaiT -Vtiairs. Our standards are primarily in 
terms of blood qiiantrum. enrolliii*r children in boarding schools, mov- 
ing children acror^s' .*^tate lines. Vv'e liave a .^et of regulations now in 
relation to prm-e<lural due j^rocess in Feileral scliools and contract 
schools. These are in theniselS es standards. TliOj^e are the types' of 
staiulards we have. T am not sure I, would recommend curriculum 

standards. ' ' ' ^ • 

Ml- Br-Ot~i>c. T would like, to jret back into this m a couple of mm- 
nies. T would like to fir-st recoir'nize the chairman of the ovenxll Educa- 
tion and I.nbor Committeo as well as tlie Fllementary, Secondary and 
Vocational Education SubcomniiTtee. - - x. j 

Chairman r*T:RK:x>cs. T first want to complimem the distin*ruishea 
Chairman of tbe Ad visorv' Study Orotii> on Indian. Education be^ 
cause he was willinjr to assiime the respon-sibility of a very complicated 
subject matter and esi>ecially in an area rhat has long been neglected 
insofar as Indian ef hieation is con«-ei-ned throughput the Nation. And 
we th-ink at long last with the assistance of Congressman Quie m the 
minoritv. ' ' \' \t 
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I want to say Congressman Quie J^as been out front in tWs le^^sla-^ 
tion, I'S^n conilction with the^gtudy that is going to eventuallv 
lead to legislation. I am^proud of the fact that J^re f n our way and 
I hope tl^ results on down the road will be worth all ^he effort that 
we are going to put into this. We are going to put considerable effort 
into it ^dS- the leadership of Congressman Bloum and Congress- 
man Quie, and I certainly will l>e doing everythmg m my power to 

assist them. ' , r - -r ^ 

X^t me thank the distinguished gentleman from Iowa for recogniz- 
ing me. I do want to state that Mr. rx>vesee, an, attorney, h^ been 
working on this matter for several montlis, he^s^here with Mr. Blomn, 
and Congressman Quie has had a consultant on this ^bject for sev- 
eral months, and I think this is the iirst time— I feel that it is the 
first time, to my knowledge — in 20 years that we have ever «nven this 
subfect matter as serious consideration as we are presently givmj?^ tiie 
Indian education subject. It is m> hope we will obtain good results, 
I want to thank you, Mr. Blouin. 

Mr. Br>oTn2C. Thank you. TTe hope to live up to your expectations. 

I would like to yield to the ranking minority member of the Educa- 
tion and I^bor Committee, Congressman Al Quie. 

Mr. QtjrE- Thank you, Mr. Blouin. -r i * 

I appreciate that we are getting these hearings started. I also vjint 
to indicate mv appreciation to Chairman Perkins for addressing first 
our staff and then the committee itself to the question of Indian ^uca- ^ 
tion because in the last Congress, for the first time, wej-eceived sole 
iurisdiction over Indian education. Before that it had been ^lit. ±n 
'fact, the Education and Eabor Committee came into it secondhand 
because the Senate had done- the studies leading to the Indian Educa- 
tion A.ct. . - T_ J. 1 

^ It is about as complex a subject as we can run across, but also more 
of tt responsibilitv. I think, than we have for the education of other 
children in the countrv- because of the treaty relationships the Indians * 
have with the Federar Government. . , , t - 

We cannot turn this over to the States as we have with the education 
of all other children under the Constitution, where the responsibility 
lies primarily in the States. I think this is not the case witn Indian 

education. "-u. - ^ 

We have seen some movements; in the legist at 3 on here to give more 
responsibilitv to the tribes and to the p:i rents in title I, the Johnson- 
O^Iallev pfooT-am. tind in-the vocational education amendments 
._adc>pted' in^t he -la>^t "Congress, It is a trend that is continuing toward 

- self-determination. . , . , .. ' j 

If we have more of a responsibility for pro\nding adequate educa- 
tion to Indian' children than wc do with other children, it seems that 
we ought to know more about it. t. i - j ^ 

Todav, I do not feel on our committee that we have the kind ot 
intimate knowledge that we ought to have. T. am pleased ^ith what 
Mr. -Ix>vesee and Mr. Bragg di<i on the outside visits which they -have 
Conducted so - far. I recognize there, are other studies and it must be 
reallv discouragin<r to Indians to have everybody under the sun come 
out there and tr\- to talk to them and find out what is happening. We 
do have a responsibility here, and we must have :9ome firsthand infor- 
mation dftrom our own staff. 
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.VYe will be Iiavin^ a description of the staff trips and the findings 
they have made so far. We would like' to progress into the future based 
on that plus the other studies that we have made. 

Mr. QuiE. I would yield back to you so you can pursue the questions 
that you had be^run before I came in and then pick up myself, 

Mr. BuorncN-. Thank you, 2Vlr. Quie* 

I would like to get back into this area because I am fairly confused, 
as to why there seems to be a lack of emphasis on uniformity at least 
even on the local level within various groups. 

Have there been attempts made at trying- to establish uniformity of 
standards over the last few years ? * i 

Or, lyfrsryrEX T. Aj s I i>ointed out, I have been in the Bureau for about 
6 or T months. When you get too far back into its history, I have to 
defer to some of the members of my staff that have been there a lot 
ionorer. in this instance I would like to call on Mr. Benham to respond- 

IVTr. Bzr>rB:A3iC. Mr. Chairman^ committee members^ my response is 
to the question^ are there standards, let's say^ within an area. of juris- 
diction, and the answer is, yes- Again, I will use the lar^nest area^ the 
J^avaho are^ as an illustration. Inere will be representatives here tp- 
moxTOW^ In the Navaho area, there are standards established that par- 
allel the State course of study. 

As the contracts are made with contract schools-^a program that 
parallels or equals the State course of study -is required. This is gen- 
erally one of the provisions of the contract. There is a great deal of 
curriculimi activity on the Navaho. Curriculum committees made up of < 
teachers and parents are active and work for the improvement, say^^. 
of the lan^uisige artsi or improvement of math or social studies, and 
other cumculxmi areas "in the past^, there has been an area testing pro- 
gram as welL TTou made that comment earlier. So^ y^sl. there are these 
things*" 

Mjt. Br-oxjii^r. Who has the duty to monitor what happens in regard 
to maintaining these standards ? 

Mr. Bezsttiam:- The immediate work and evaluation of the school, 
again I will use ^avaho as an illustration, is carried on at the local 
agency in terms of help to schools^ assistance is also given bythe area 
office staff 'at the area office headquarters at llVindow Rock, j^riz. 

At the same time, on, special occasions, requests are made for help 
from the central office part of the organization, generally on particu- 
^lar kinds of circumstance or problems, such as total school evaluations 
and Bureauwide projects, and this goes on,' Peiriof^ic visits and evalua- 
tions are made. 

]VXr* Br-OTTT^r. Is there any effort above the local level all the way up 
to the national level made within the BXA to monitor and coordinate 
thiseffort? 

I>r. I>Ea£3rERx* ^t the present time^ the major effort to evaluate and 
to monitor comes dfrom the central office in Albuquerque where- Dr. 
Benham is the chief administrator to the director. But most of that 
at the present time comes from either the area office jr or the agency, 
and we do not do an awful lot of — in fact, I will defer to Dr. Benham 
to have him give an indication of ^just how much his office has been 
involved over the oast couple years. 

M^r. Ben:bcam, We have^ Mr^ Chairman^ 80 reports that are essentially 
some phase of the evaluation 'processy some of them being a total school 



evaluation where tlie projzram, both in the 

memb^ as an endeavor to, let's say, philosophically to 

-^^Sf^^oinr notice is here in the audience, can teU you. ECe is the 

^^.^"^^^mSi^^'aiid coordinate tl-^-^ the^^ 

Mr. BEi^tAM. In working with our director. Dr. Demmert. He is our 

^S^SS^f W2^d t^to^of the reasons this subject is 
ev^biought up is that the staff has received numerous ^o^Pl^^^*^ 
a Sckleliats to the schools and reservations, unanswered maaland 
Shone calls and personality clashes that apparently go on^ I know 
]^^o?that is piSbably a formal part of any structure that is proV 

ablv totally xinavoidable in many instances- . ^i^^ o,^^ 

r euess my concern is that it is not more than anywhere else a^d 
tterfisreally a flow of information, a Tvorlang relationship up and 
dk.^ a iSeSd a coordinated effort at the Federal level ^.^^^^^ 
what the standards are and make sure there is some umformity of 

^g^/^^^EKT. i>et me respond by pointing out ^ijt the nor^ 
nrocess within the Bureau is to send materials through the area direc- 
^S^SnS^ools and that is the process we f^f^.PO^^^^J^^*};^ 
But; in addition to. that, to insure timely ^distribution, e^ia^y tiie 
recoWiendations we have been working on over the past few months, 
we also send them to the schools directly. ^ ^ * «. -rrr -a 

We^^some 200 schools in the Bureau of Indian Affair^ We s«id 
them directly to national organizations, both ^"^l!^^?, PJJ^f^^^^^T 
I am talking about Indian organizations~f or distributi<m thxoijgh 
their netwoSc, and we have, on occasion, sent them directly to the 
rtf^*»TraTiv recoffnized tribes that we have on our list. ^ 

M^T&SSSi^. Chairman, may I add to Director I>enune^'s 
remarks, we endeavored to get at the practical research part of the 
Ind^^r in tenns of the sharing of education through 
research bulletin which is made up of articles which descnbes the prac- 
ti^^ p^ctitioners in Federal schools pri^a^Jy ^^^J^^ 
p^c spools as well. It is called the BIA Eduction Re^ 
Bulletin. This comes out about once every 2 months. This is the ic-KJU 
bulletin which comes out when there is something simificant to repo^ 
It generally is at least once each month. It has wide circulation. Its 
prWry g6al is the exchange of information. It c?^ jso to public 
. krhools aSd imiversities. It does go to other paTOchial and private 
schools in the endeavor. It is primarily for the Federal endeavor. 
Mr. BLor7i>r. Thank you. I would like to yield to. Mr. Quie at this 

^Mr Qthe. I would like to get into the whole qu^ion of how the 
Bureau is organized arid hdw it operates. I am a little confused on 
how you direct things out of Washington here through the Commis- 
sioner and the Director of Indian education programs. - 
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Xt seems^to me somewhere or other Albuquerque gets involved. 
It sounds like you have two bosses, one here and one in Albuquerque. 
Can you straighten that out first ^ 

I>r. DEiiaiEKT. In terms of line of authority, authority to make 
decisions and implement policy, you, of coui-se, have tiie Commissioner 
» of Indian Affairs and then the i:>eputy (Commissioner. For all mat- 
ters in the Bureau, including education, let me relate specifically to 
education in this particular instance, and from the Commissioner 
and the "Deputy Commissioner i-esponsibility and line of authority 
goes directly to and from the area directors out in the field. In most 
cases they have an assistant area director for education and in most 
cases a staff positifon similar to mine in the central office. 

\Ir. Qtjie. How many areas ? ■ 

Mr. Dem3£ert. Twelve area directors. 

Mr. QTJXE..In this case is Albuquerque considered one of those areas 
as well as a resource center? 

Dr. Demjmert. Xo; we then move into the organizational structure 
of the Director for Indian education programs Avhich is the position 
I now hold. Under the Director, we have a planning office with a small 
staff and we have an executive office with a small staff and three di- 
visions. A division for elementar\- and secondary education where the . 
responsibility for making sure those responsibilities of the Director 
are carried out. We have a division of postsecondarv education and 
then we have a division of the TERC, Albuquerque Indian Education 
Resource Center. 

Their primary responsibility is being changed somewhat as a result 
of the recent reorganizing of my immediate * .ffice and their primary 
focus, we hope, will be on the development of a curriculum center for 
materials on Indian education, whether they are from the public, 
private, or Bureau sector. And then a primary- responsibility to monitor 
and provide technical assistance on evaluation and research efforts. 
But ours is primarily a staff function, a staff function for the Deputy 
- and for the Commissioner. 

Mr. QpxE. Do you develop -tiie policy on Indian education in your 
office, or is that policy developed in Albiiquerque ? 

Dr. DEM3rE3rr. T^et me respond directly to what we- have been doing 
in the past 6 months, if I might. What we ha\-e been doing in the past 6 
- months is to pull together recommendations in various areas like con- 
struction, like early childhood education, like bilingual education, like 
meeting handicapped needs of Indian children. Once we piill tjie„.rec- 
ommendations together, we submit them to -the field for review and 
comment. And that — '■ 

IVIr. Q-CTE. By field, do you mean tlie, 12 area offices ? 

Dr. DKNtMERT. Xotonly the 12 area offices, but the members of the 
Indian community, national Indian organizations, both profe-ssional 
and tribal a nd a nyone that is interested. \ 

jVTr. QrrrE. VV^here did the recommendatioi^s.conie from ? 

Dr. Dem^fert. For those that I iust mentioned, they -were initiated 
by mv office directly and either assigned to members of m y im mediate 
^ staff in the central office or on occasion to staff members of lERC. Qon- 
stniction was in part pulled together by members of the field staff. 
Meeting special education needs of Indian students is in part being 
developed by the field staff. . Most of the others have been developed ' 
through the central office directly. But in all cases we are not formulate 
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ing ]2?^icy. "VVe are puHin^r toja;ether recommendations for policy that 
the ^^*^inissioner and his line people will evaluate and accept or 

%fX' VtrrE. It seems to nie the recommendations came from you. yet 
you pulling them toother. Do you mean pulling them together 
d^rfiygUrsta:ff? ^ j., 

I?*** :*-^omrr. Mv st-aff and consultants that we use from the field. 
At t'Vj^ X>oint, they Vill either become official policy Or be rejected. If 
they "^^onie official policv, -we then start the process for implement?.- 
tion /""^^ji in some cases, that -would, include publication of rules and 
'regul^ti^txs in the Federal Register, changes in the manual, and the 
issui^S Of instructions or directions to the field. 

]Vi^*^trxE. Is the division of elementary and secondary education now, 
loc»*^®?\Vith you ? 

IT**' -^BirjrEKT. That is correct- » 

M^'-^trxE. Did it use to be under Albuquerqjje? 

X^' ^tiM>rERT- Xn the past we did not have a division for elementary' 
and /^^otidary education or a di\-ision for postsecondary education. 
We ^^Ve a division of internal and division of external services. 

QxTiE. Has this resulted in taking anything away from 

Albt^*l^rque ? - . . 

X^^' X>E>f mekT. Yes. In fact, it has resulted in some changes in posi- 
tioti^ ^ well as some changes in lines of authority and responsibility 
that currently under the Director of Indian Education. 

ivi'*- QtTiE- On 'the whole area of development of budgets, do the 
12. ff^^ offices submit their proposals to Albuquerciue, they in turn 
revJ^^ it and: send it out to you, or now do they send it directly to you ? 

y^^' ■C>5z>«>rarr, We have tTv-o different efforts under the budget. One 
is tl>^Uj*ii the band anaU'sis. I will defer to IMr. Gorrell or Mr, Zuni 
to d^<^>ibe that- The other is the central office budget. The other is what 
I ipi^'^x^t^lv have responsibility for'as a director. That is pulled to- 
getli^'^.iii part by the staff both in the central office and in the field — 
edu^^*^ioti staff under ray authority and responsibility. The band anal- 
ysis^, P^'^^Kiess is much different- ' . 

QtriE- L.et me just recap what you said. Anything having to 
do ATOur own staff you do here. Everything having to do with 

sch^^^^and -area offices goes through Albuquerque? - 

17^* -0^>rEirr. Through the 12 area offices including the area office 
in A "^querquc; that is correct? 

>*^- QtriE. It solinds to me like Albuquerque is something more than 
.an^^^office. _ 

I^^" ,<>te3iM:Eirr. There is an area office in Albuquerque and then 
thcireis:^^ 

>*^-OtrrE. The resource center? 

!Cjr* 13E>i>rxrBX. Thej' are two different operations completely. - 
ytK' ^XTTE, The resource center develops policy and develops budgets^ 
doe^-^tiot?- 

A>E>r>rEirr- Under the current operation the resource center as- 
sist^ iii d*»veloping budget recommendations as they affect pro- 
gX»^^ ^t- activities that are under the authority and responsibility of 
the ^^ctor. In the past,, when we may not have had a director, I am 
Jxot -v?-hat happened at that point. T would have to defer to Drv 

iteJ^^Hi -vfho has acted in acting capacity as director a,n>'l 2« the lead 
per^*^ in the Albuquerque Resource Center. ' 
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]kLr, QxTEE. ^Normally I think a resource center is vrhere the research, 
imxovat^ and development occurs, but is not a part of the reissuing 
of Federal money out to the schools, be thev on or off the reservation. 
X understand that Albuqueraue ser\'es as a Federal management office 
^^'idiat is an extension- really of the Washington office, 

I>r* I>E>oirERT* Let me ask Mr* Zuni to respond to the role at the 
various offices in -AJbuquerque* 

Mr. ZxjKX- CJongressman^ the Indian Education Resource Center in 
Albuquerque is a part ot the central office of education. It is. geor 
grapmcally removed f irom Washington. It is a staff arm of the Direc- 
tor of Indian Education, and in that capacity serves to help the 
Director of Indian Education to develop policy and do the necessary 
staff work with which to <|evelop and carry out an Indian education 
- program. I hojpe we are making this clear. 

ji^Uso in Albuquerque we ,have a regional or field office which is 
separate and apart '&om the Indian Education Resource Center, so 
we would like to keep those two offices separate , and apart, otherwise 
we will be confused. 

Xo answer your question directly regarding the budget formulat- 
ing process, jDr. Demmert mentioned the band analysis. It soun<is 
like an archaic method. Really it is not. By this process we mean^ 
Indian participation' on the development of budget priorities by reser-'* 
vations* Xhe priorities are made, at the reservation ^level and they are 
filtered up the Bureau hierarchy or 'the or^nization, .the agency of- 
fices in the fields .which there are approximately 80, into the area 
officfe ot which there are 12,^ and finally into the central office where 
they are consolidated into a Bureau- wide education budget. 

jSlfcr. 'Qxjxe:.'I>o budget recommendations from all 12 go into that one 
Albuquerque office of the t^source center before they come up to the 
director^ or do the 12 offices send their budget' recommendations 
directly? 

IVilr. Zttot. Xhey come directly into' the central office. 

Mr. QxTXE. They then bypass* the Albuquerque Resource Center. 

Mr- ZxTNT. It is not a bypkss because the Indian Education Re- 
source Center is a part of the central office in TVashingtoru It is only 
geographically removed froni^ Washington. 

3tfr. QuxEL Then since you are calling the resource center a part of 
the central offic^- and^ therefore, when you say the central office, you 
may mean Albuquerque or you may mean \Vashington ? 

3!MCr^^tjyi, This is correct. 

Mr. Q-CTE. Which of those two locations, of the central office handles 
the budgeting? v. 

Mr. Zijr>ri. It comes into the central office in Washington- 
- Mr* QxjiB* So, in other words, the Albuquerque office does not play 
a part in the budgeting. The area office in Albuquerque does as do the 
otiher areas offices, but the resource center is not involved in the 
budgeting. 

^ Mr. Zttstz^ Yes^^'^sir^ but they do participate to some extent based on 

V their experience. ^ ^ * ^ 

Mr. I>EM:>cEirr. To be specific, the area of construction is where 
they play a major part, a necessary part. ' . 

Mr. Gk>RRELi*. I am Joseph Gorrell- assistant director for financial 
management and I, too-, have people in Albuquerque who are part of 
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the. central olfice, as well as4iere in the Washin;];torL area* We have.our 
^ : accounting: managrement division in Albuquerque, people that do all 
of . the finance work for the 12-area offices as well as the central office. 
* -If yoa define "budj^et^Vas includinor accounting management^ we do 
that part of tlie B IA work in Albuquerque. 

We do the budget plannin^r^ budget development work and the 
execution part here except for the accounting part. 

-Mr* QxTUs:. I>o you have a flow chart* of the various functions. Have 
you made those up so we could look at the floT7 chart, not fust in the 
hifc boxes, but-actually where each- one of tiiem runs with lines to each 
one where they m ove from one to the other ? ; 

Mr. GorreLi^. We have an orgarii^wttional cliart which has been' 
orally described by Dr* I>emmert and Mr. Zuni. but we do not have it 
available. But I -sure will be glad to provide for the record a flow 
chart for our bud^ret process. 

Mr. QtjrE. I think that will be helpful. May I say to the staff, when 
"we do meet could we have it on a big board so members could refer 
to it to see how it now flows. 

Tjooking at the organiasation we came up with a criticism from one^ 
tribe that they were not getting enough money for construction. Xhe 
tribe receives V large total budget from which they decide. how mudi 
will go for education and how much will go for so*mething else. Thus 
they may' choose to use the money for something other than education. 
Xs our understanding correct here? In tlio^rbud^t is there a specific. 
- allotnjent for education or is there some fteiibility so they can decide,. 
" out there wjhether it would be used for education, roads or whatever 
jelse it might be ? ^ 

Mr. GoiatET^ I 'am afraid^ like all other parts of Indian education, 
the answer will be complex. TTe have to iiegin: at the top.. We getja 
' . plamiing number for a particular fiscal, 'year, - like fiscal year 1978 
which we Kax^e a budget before' the Congress now from the I>epart:- 
ment of the Interior. ^ ^ % 

That planning number is divided into three parts essentially. We 
have a banded p^^rt which goes down to the area offices and the agency 
offi ces for tribal consideration and tribal input and' tribal prioritizing. 
"We have a nonbanded part which is the part of 't:he budget that is 
dealt with in the central office here in Washington. 

The Commissioner's s^aff, people like Dr. Denimert. review and 
make proposals for particular activities in a fiscal year. Those activi- 
ties are the nonbanded part. Essentially in our — let me get specifier. 
In fiscal 1^78. for example!, the budget we*will bei:esti:tying on later this 
inonth. or next mon^h, our banded part in operation of^ Indian pro- 
. grams is $366.4 million. The education elements of that is^$185.3. The 
mibanded part of our operation of Indian programs is $273.9 million. 
The edxication part of that is $73.4 million. 

As I say, the unhanded part is the part that the Commissioner's 
office, the central office deal with and set priorities on. Kight now we 
Kave a Ver\' small amount of money that is in the banded part tha^t 
IS in constriiction. Construction items, because they are nonrecurring 
'*.^and because they vary because -of need across Indian c oun try, those 
'"^■"^^^^rioiities^T^it some "input are developed here in the Washington 
office or in the cenrrai~^offiee^-I-shoiild--^^ responsive to -your 

./question? . / *: . 
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Mr. Qtjie. Yes. On budjnretinor, how do you decide what then will be 
hfiTirlrd nri*^ what; will be nonbanded ? * , , , * *i 

Mr. GoKKEiJ^ Weliave a~c lAml H mt :show:^ .clement by elenient tlie 
items wHicK are bnnded and these that are not essential ly m^^i^mitsell, 
banded iterrfs are those that get down to tribal level very <iinckly on 
in the e^ntial r. ;< --s like school opeiratioris that go on and on year 

after year. ^ ^- i ^x. j 

The criteria :-^-n.-tnded or thin^ like construction, both road 
construction, ir.- -..iioit >:onFt ruction, and buildin<r and utilities con- 
struction to illustrate that point they are soi-t of what I call the non- 
recurring but important large chunks of money tliat are. needed. 
' At the present time we have a questionnaire out m. the held asking 
area, offices, agencv offices, and tribal leaders as much as we can to get 
their ideas of what should and what should not be banaed. ^ 

It is not easv to — ^the criteria n.i-e less than crj-stal clear on what 
-should be banded and what should be unhanded. ^ 

Mr. QiTTE. To what extent does the tribe have input into tlie banded 
budget items and to what extent do they liave input on the nonbanded 

budget items ? , , " 4. j «i 

Mr. G0RREL1-. On the banded part we hope they have a gre^it d^l 
of input. The information we have pulled together .as a result of the 
1978 bud«^t process indicates there was a fair amount of that._And 
I ha\-e a summarized table wliich I would ho liappy to make available 
to Tou or the staff here that summarizes that ver>' well. 

There are agencv l>ands and there are area bands. There are some 
amounts of monev that go to the anea level where an area director, 
say, in Phoenix, 'will call in tribal leaders from around his area to. 
come and discuss the priorization of an exquisite sum of money. 

At the agencv level, the agency deals directly with tnbal leaders 
and develops priorities within that amount of money for a 7>artrcular 
agencv. So there is a «roo<l bit of evidence tliat indicates there is good 
bit of' involvement, especially at- the agency level, but also at the area 
level on banded amounts. - ■ -u 10 

There is consultation and some of the other people here- may be able 
to <«ive vou some better indication than myself, but the unhanded parts 
do'not have that sjimc amount of consultation and discussion. That is 
one of the reasons for our current qiiestif>nnaire is" to find out what that 
- level^f consuUation and.cliscxission shoxild l>e. t i j * 

-;\rr. Qtjie. "What percentage of tlie l>udget would be nonbanded out- 
side of the tribal participation or discussion ? -rt -/X 

Mr GoRRELi^ Roughlv- now of our Federal funds it is about a oO-oO 
split For example, in the lOTS Imdget justifications, the banded part 
is million and the unhanded in oper:ition of Indian programs 

is 37o.9. There is slightly more banded than nonbanded m the 
operation of Indian program- for example. ^ V 

The trust funds are a little tlifficult- Overall, our current ^imate 
before the Congress is $1 billion. S'247 million. Of that i?S4G miliion is 
unhanded. But I want to be quick to point out there are $^^90 million 
of trust, funds which are automatic amount?^ that really the Congress 
takes no annual action on. ^ ' _ ^ 

>Xr, Qx-iE. How has the budget lx»en chan^ong over the years ? 
Mr.'OoRRELL. It is al>out even. It is al>out 50-50. , 
Mr. QxTiE. Is it staying there ? 



. Mr. ^RRSXi^ And it is staying there. It depends on whether you 
a.re a central office director. or someone in the field as to wludi way tHe 
trend leads. But I would say about even, , ^ ^ ^ _ . -r^^ «^ 

Mr. Qthe. I>oes your auditing show to what extent the tnbes are 
involved in the determination on how the money is to be spent. ? 

Mr. GoRRELi* Y-es. I will just briefly go through on two or ^ree 
items here: Tribal inpiit to the 1978 band analysis and agencies. Fine 
Ridge, for example, in the Abepdeen area, tnbe notified four times 
and meeting postponed butJbribal director attended. Brief meetmg^wxth 
president. Prioxa ties are those of newly elected tnbal govermng bodv. 
Tribe wants more time to provide more meaningful participation. 

That is sort of an illustration of the kinds of 

Mr- QtTTE. It^ sounds like they didn^ have very much input there.^ 
Mr- OoRKEtx^ Two meetings with the council is another one. Two 
meetings «t Shawne<s, Crow, at least two meetings witli councaL The 
detail & not provided. It looks like you can say anywhere from two 
meetings, two to five meetings, is sort of a range of meetings between 
agency superintendents. .Those are, of course, the fomrial recorded 
^nds of meetings. As a soimmary, this do^s not really reflect the day- 
by-day or other, kinds of consultation. That is not possible in this 
kmd of a summary. ~ r 

Mr- QuTE. Has that been done for all of the banded - 

• Mr. GoRREu:*- Yes, sir. *- - j 

Mr. QrriE. To what extent is there overlap between Mr, Zuni ana. 
yourself, Mr. Demmert, and to what extent do you meet to try to work 
those things out? ^ -n' 

r>r. DEitSrERT. Let me attempt to be specific. I think you will have to 
listen to both ^Ir. Zuni a nd m yself. j i 

Het's take personnel. TVhen we want to hire someone, we develop 
position descriptions in mv office and use one or another process in 
interacting with his office. "That, is, we develop tliem in isolation and 
submit them and then a substantial interaction takes' place on occasion 
]until we reach a mutually agreeable I*I> as we call it. 
^ In the other instance, and what we have been doing in the i>ast 3 <^ 
4 months is, members of itiy staff sit down with members of his staff 
and we attempt to develop those together from an outline that my 
sta^T has put together. - " - -r -xr 

■ Pl-anning let's use planning for the new budget cycle with Mr, ijror- 
rell's shop, which, by the way, is under Mr. Zuni's office. We use the 
same process. We develop the basic documents and then we sit down 
with Mr. G^Orrell's shop, members of his office and work out any differ-^ 
ences of opinion either in the language or in the final analysis some of 
the priorities. Once we ready a consensus, we forward them as part of 
our recommendation. 

Mr- QtTTE. A^raindoinc: it in isolation ? - , 
I>r. DE^iiEEKT- In- some instances, yes. It depends on the topic an<l 
the area- In some cases, let me be specific, say, higher education where 
we have had some issues develop lately, in looking at what needs to be 
done tiiere, we sit down together and work through the jfrocess together.. 

In an instance we might be developing a preliminary budget. We 
would probablv do most of the work ourselves initially and "then sit 
down and. wort out any disagreements either in the format or in tne 
. amounts. . ' » ' . " ■ 
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Mr. HijxLJiR. JMr» Quie, if I nuty* I unx Ray Hiitler. Mi^rht I share 
with you in terms of the s>tructure of the Kureaii i There^ar^ basically 
four pro^jram divisions witliin the Hureaiu the l>ivisioii of Inditm 
Kducation which l>r. Deirunert and you folks Ivnve subject matter to- 
day ; the Division of Indian Services; tlie Division of Resources Devel- 
opment and the Division of Ti-ust Ke^sponsibilities, TI>e lifth is tlutt of 
Director Zuni's operation which is tlie Div*ision of Administration 
which basically provides all of tlie support functions in tlie administra- 
tive area sucli ais Mr. Oorrxll'S area, personnel ai-eas, procui'oment and 
et cetera^ for all of .the other prog^im activities within the liureau. . 

So there is to some degree^ as Dr- Demmert, has pointed out.^ some 
overlap, but basically they are supplementary- to eiich other. 

Mr. QuTE. You talk about budget and personnel. We are not just 
talking about your shop and we are not jus^ talking about area offices 
or the resource center in Albuquerque either. Are we not talking here 
all the way down to the personnel in the school ? 

Mr. Btjtusr. That is correct. Not from the central office level all the 
way down to schools. See. the area offices vmder which you liave the 
line authority of the area directors and superintendents, they also have 
their support staff or personnel. For example, a teacher at a local school 
at !Pima, Ariz., personnel actions there would be through the superin- 
tendent's administrative officer into the personnel office of the Phoenix 
area office, 

Mr. Qtjik, Yet it all comes back to^the tinal policy decisions, does it 
not, in the BIA ? - 

Mr. BtrrLKR- Yes, relative to the area of i>olicy. but not operationally. 

Mr. QtjTC. Relative to public education^ wouIdn^t you say the BIA 
operates at least with an extensive administrative authority as the 
State department of education does ? 

Dr. X)Eii>rERT. At least. - 

>Ir. QiTTE. The reason I say at least, it also assumes that some respon- 
sibility is left to the local school district. That means you do make 
some decisions eventually with tlie Commissioner, that traditionally 
is done in the State department of education and some decisions are 
made within the local school district office. In both of these, instances, 
do you 'not have^ what seems to me. overlappin^r or confusinji lines of 
autrhority. At least to me it is nioro confusin<x than anythin<r I see out 
in the States. 

Dr- T>E:MrkrKirr. X^t me see if I can be specific. 

Mr. QxTiE. T^t me also tell you what I am thinkin<r so you miffht want 
to start fold in *r this into your answer as wellJ Vou v/ere over in the 
Office of Education before you came to BI A- 

Dr*T>EM>rEirr. That is correct- . 

Mr* QrriE. We have a Federal policy on education for the Indians, 
I would hope and assume, because we* have a responsibility here that 
is like the responsibilities in the States, only more so, I can understand 
why we do not have Federal policy on public ejementiiry and secondary 
schools, because that main responsibility is with the State. If the Fed- 
eral Government is ^roinjr to assume that responsibility for Indians as 
it should. I cannot think of anything that is p:oin<r to be as positive an 
influence for Indians than if the education system worked well for 
them. How are you <roin<2^ to make it work when other education policies 
are tied into it. 



Dr. I>EMMEKr. There are two or three parts to that. I am not sure 
i can keep them straight, hut will attempt to do that. ^ 

1a the first instance, yovL have a public school system with a school 
sapexintendent who has primaiy-autliority and responsibility for the 
<»»eration of the activities of that school, including line authonty^over 
the teachers he can or she can hire and/or fire after they go througn the 
proper procedure on the spot. 

In. the Bureau of Indian Affairs we have a little different process, 
as you pointed out. If you want to hire a teacher, we use a ^civil 
service system that other Federal- agencies here in Washington, Ij.C. 
usei. And that has proven to be fairly cumbersome and in the past few 
months we have been attempting to refine that and we are looking at 
ways to improve the sy^em as we now, operate it. 

' In public schools we have got a school board that develops^ policy 
as it affects the operation of that school and ij^yowjiave alarge school 

In the Bureau system most of that p6licy is set at the area or the 
national level and not at the local leri'el. You are aakihg^ow in our 
judgment, at least in my judgment; personal opinion. If we are going 
to make substantial improvements m the- Bureau system as wfe now 
know' it, and every system needs to be improv-ed, I feel that a sub- 
stantial amount of the authority and responsibility for policy and -the 
operations of that school need to be conducted at the commimity levg 
-by representatives from t^e tribe usually in the form of a school board 
and the school sui>erintcndent" or the school principal. We do not have 
that in the Bureau system right now. ^ 

ere were two Other areas you mentioned. T would have to have 
someohe^mind me of what the.-p were before I could respond- 
J Mr. Qttie; What I was asking aboiijt ? 

I>r, I>E>racEapr. Yes. • 

' Mr. QxTTE. The tying into HEWs programs. : 

I>r, I>Ea£2WT3c;r. That is right, and a consistent policy- . . ^ 

Mr. QcTE.Xet me back up a moment. T>oesn't the Civj>Service Com- 
mission in Washington set the riiles for the hirino:><Jf teachers? 
I>r. I>E»ACEicr. In general that is correct, I wpidd assume. 
^Ir. QuiE- But the teachei-s. that are selected^under the KTEW pro- 
grams come under whatever responsibility exists out in the ^States. 

r>r- I>K>c^rEirr. In the public system' ^u have sf'hools folloTw^ng the 
criteria established bv the Stat^Zdepartment of education. Where you 
have HEWi I'SOE 'pro^^vrrisT they usually dp not have to follow 
those, iif vou are tulkjn^rabout a pro*rram outside the school. But if it 
~4s a program_wii*rint;he school, the same criteria is usually followed 
botlviij.jtfefr'^rocess for selecting, hiring, firing,' trftnsf erring teachers 
RTliracademic credentials. ^ — _ 
So you do not have a national system. You usually have a systcan by 
State"to a large degree carried out and tailored to meet the needs of, 
the various communities within the public system. In the past most cf 
the policies and the authoritv and responsibility for" Indan education 
has rested in the Bureau, either the central office or the area offices, 
depending on what period of history we are talking about and how. the 
authoritv wns dele<rated- by the Commissioner. _ ' ^ 

Tlic existing information that we have received from professionals 
that I have used as, expert consiiltants points out that programs that 



have evidence of effectiveness throujyhout the country^ whether' they 
are in an OE program^ a BIA prorrram ar a school or a commitnity 
based and developed progrram or project, have some factors that are 
fairly consistent. One of tlie-m is a s\il>stantial amount of commiinity 
interaction^ support^ and direction- 

Another^ of course, is the hijrh quality of teachers that they are 
able to attract and train both in service "and preservice programs. 

In the Indian community we have a very diverse group with 
distinct cultures and if you were to look at many of the Indians repre- 
sented in this rcwm you will find each of us are very different to a 
very large degree. 

In general^ public schools at the community level Jiave the author- 
ity and responsibility for inservice training, Tn the past in the Hureau, 
,we have either done it by the area or tlirough the national levels or 
we have not done it at all. I think these are the basic differences be-: 
tween the public system for the general population, vj[»rsus the Federal 
system for the Bureau. We are lookinsr into making some recommen- 
dations on that particular topic or on tho??e sul>jects, 

Afr, QxriK. T imrfginc ^Ir* Zimi*s office plays an important role in the 
various things you are talking, alx>irt. . . - ^ 

I#et me try out a specific case. Suppose a superintendent of a school 
needs to have a teacher becauf^ another teacher le^xves, TTow does a 
superintendent go about it and how long does it take to do itr? 

ZVfr. Ztt2CL Oongre^ssman, our operation in the Bureau is one that is 
of a decentralized operation. The authorities and responsibilities are 
redelegated out to the field, out to the area offices, so those officials 
exercise some of the authoriti**s and responsibilities that are exercised 
here in.-the central office. Really, they are the people that are running 
the operations out there* 

^fr. OxnK. r>o Mr. Oemmert and yon have a counten>^*^J*f o^it there? 

Mr. ZxT^nr. Yc^s, this is correct. !Mr. Hutler referred to the Bureau's 
organization as havin<r four wheels, the fifth wheel being my orga- 
nized administration. T hoT>e this does not carry a bad connotation. The 
administration really is the lubricant.' Tt is a service organi^^ation de- 
signed to assist the Commi5;sion programs to do their jobs efficiently, 
effectively. 

Second* it is to make sure tlie pi-ognmi people carrA' out the laws as 
intended by Congress, to cnrrA* out the other- rules and regulations as 
established by the regulatory agencies, the Civil Ser\nce Commission^ 
the OS A. the Federal procurement system and in this mattei; we act 
as the Grovemor^ we act as the keeper of the.rules to make sure thci tax- 
payers^ funds are spent efTectively and efficiently. J5ut we are a 
service orgsmization b:isically. do have a problem, as ^Xr. Oemmert 
has point€«^d out. in recruitment of teacliers and rep hieing teachers that 
ha^*e left the organization because of the bure^iucratic rules and regu- 
lations that are required by the Civil Ser\'ice Commission. And we are 
attempting to try and streamline with the j>em^ission o^^ the Civil 
Service Commission to be able to havo. our people out in the field react 
inuch faster and more quickly *^o we can bo able to have teachers in the 
cla5«rooms. This is not easy. This is difficult, but vre are tr^nng to do 
this. ' 

IVTr. QxTTK.' Could you tell me step by step what the superintendent 
would go through and how long it would take him to replace the 
1 1 Etcher? 
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Mr. QrrrE. I clo not know how yoii can ever make it that wa-y 

because vou do not have anybody whose primary ^responsibility is 
education in charge. The movement in some of the States in teacher 
hirin<r is f or teachers to comprise a majority of the board making?: the 
decision- , , ^ 

It seems to me the teaeliers Jo not have any voice in ir at alb The 
superintendent is virtually out of it and voti move it into ea office 
that is n^rt connected with Indian education directly. Tliat would 
be sort 'jr iike lettinjr the higrhway commission run the education 
-4lepajitj:\e.nt rn_the St^^ of county commissioners l>e the 

school board instead of the local r=<'liooVl>oard- 

Unless in edxxcation you put policy decisions in the hands of people 
wlio have made it their interest, eitlier the lay peox>le on the board or 
the administrative professionals or the teachin^r professionals, T do 
not see how you are ever <jroinjr to make this thin;^: work properly^ 

Mr. BtrxLER- Con<rressman, if I may. I ax>olo<rixe perhaps on not 
communicatiniT on this- T was referrinsr to yovir superintendents or 
principal at the local school who establishes what lie needs in that area 
educatioually. _ 

T\Tiat T was referrin^r to in terms of the functional responsibility 
of the area^office in terms of the T>ersonnel office, they merely perform 
the paperwork to cartnr out, hut they do. not alter or chan-je that. They 
are just doin<r the paperwork on it. ^ 

Mr, QriT-;- Gettinir it otf the national list ^ , 

Mr. Bt^'Ti-EK. Ves, sir, and providing; it to the superintendent or 
principal of the school* 

Mr- Qttie. You still have to pi^rk peopK^ from a lonir ways away. We 
tried in the Teacher Corps to recruit and train nationally and let 
schools select teachers from a national roll. Tt w^is a dismaV failure 
l>ec5wse if a person wanted to work with needy kids in Mississipph he 
did not like it if he p:ot transferred to ^Ntinnesota. They ^rot jiway from 
that idea. 

Jt would be l)etter if it was s<*t up so local people could do their own 
eelectin^r. r ec ru i t i ni ?^-'-g¥t d traininir- It is also better §nancially when 
y*ou move t o wa r d Si^ 1 f -det e r m i na t i on. 

If II teacher is froinir to be a role model for a Sioux, it would' seem 
to be l>etter to have Sioux teachers teachin^r Sioux. 

Mr. T)£>r>tKirr, Xn direct response to that there is autliority in the 
Burf-au under Tndian preference to hire Indian applicants immedi- 
ately. They do not liave to.iro throuirh tlie lonor process that non- 
Tndian applicants have to <ro throu<rh. 

One of the major areas of diffifultv^ identified wheri T first came 
aboixrd^-id^ntified by assist:^ area directors for education and other 
educational personnel with wiiom T talked, was the process we use 
under the Civil Service System for hirinjr- ti^insferrinji^ and proc- 
essins: the paperwork for teachers. We havo orfranixed a task force in 
coordination witJi Mr, Zuni^s ^hap to look at some specific recom- 
mendations on whether or not we can improve the system as it exists 
and^ns v/e have to operate under and whetl^er or not we have to come 
forward with some leirislati ve- recommen<lations that wojild stream- 
line the total pro<-ess for the RuT*eau of Tndian Affairs. 

If vou are interested in helpin^r improving education* T am sure 
that is an area you would want to take a very, close look at. 
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Mr. QtrxE. WTiat kind of contracts are the teachers tinder? 
Mr^ Demmert. Another problem. The*- are not under contracts. 
They are xmder the Civil Service System and tliey can decide to quit 
today and frive a weeks" notice or leave tomorrow. Xothin^r can be 
done about it. Under contract, of coiii-se, you have to stay tlirou<rh the 
school year usually or you are in breach of contract and yon have <xot 
unprofessional ism involved in that as well ais other kinds of thinjis, 
Mr- QiriE. lias the Bureau ever made any recommendations that 
we chan^ that ? 

Dr. I>E:>rME:KT. I will not be able to respond to that directly. 
Mr. Hor^ivTXs, "We have <rone throufrh various studies in the past 
usin^GT the Defense Department schools which had enablin<;!: Ie<rislation 
to <ret out from under civil service and make it more on a contract 
basis. These were not followed up on. It did not seem to be. necessary 
at the time they were made in the Hureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr- Qmn. So the recommend:iiion to 'Congress to. chans:e the law 
was not forthcomlns: ? 

Mr. Koi^Kixs. It never did^coiwe forth from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs* 

Mr, Tvit^i>^:K- Just some questions on ?he question of manacyement of 
the" projrram. Mr.^uni mi^rht wi&t to answer these. 

On all levels* ir.cludin^r the loPS^l level, there, must be hi^h manage- 
ment standards in this program and any other program. What man- 
agement standards liave been set and what programs have yoxi estab- 
lished to meet those management standards ? Do you have* for example-, 
some management training program or some internship programs, 
some seminars for those who are in positions of management? In other 
words, what standards have you set and what means have you taken 
to achiex'e those standards for management ? 

Mr, Ztr^-^r. TVe have^attempted' to develop standards that will insure 
a J:^igh success of managerial performance in all of our programs. 
Unfortunately, we have not made as much progress as we would like 
to in this particular area. 

T think the t5^AO report and tlie other reports covering the educa- 
tion program brings out some of the deficiencies that we have in this 
pafticular area. And Dr. Denimert and T have talked aboii^This defi- 
ciency and we are very anxious to devote some of our energies in this 
area to make some very desirable improvements in the area. 

Mr. Kn.i>KK. If there is not as much progress as you would hope for, 
have you analyzed as to why there has not been that progress? Have 
you found a cause^or some solution ? Do you have some x>eo pie -actively 
pursuing increasing the management standards and getting better 
management performance? Have you done auA'thing specific beyond 
being a^cvare^of the"problem ? 

Mr. Zr-:N'i. Specifically, no. I think all of the discussions are in the 
conceptual stages. 'We have discussed this in the development and in 
tbe planning of our lf>78 budget* and we are also discussing this, cur- 
rentlv; in the development of our plans for Vhe 1079 budget so that we 
can be able to ano<"ate the necessary sources to bring*^improvenient in 
this particular area. . ^ 

<3l!fr. Kti.t>kk. In the 1972 report, these same problems are enunciateo, 
too. ITave there been specific steps taken since then ? I really think it is 
essential that in any organization that is delivering services to people 
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i_inana<rement has to be as ffood as possible. Whenever there is,anv indi- 
<:^atioTi that management nec<ls improvement that should he a top ^rior- 
•^'tv of discussion, plannin^r with those, who have responsibilrty ^^vaice 
'^ul-e that management is improved so the services are deli vega-ii^ tlic 
best possible way. , _ 'v"T% ^ ^ . - ^ 

I am anxious as a Member of the Confess to^^ssist yon, in "r^ilonff 
sure tfeat that management is the best possible, blrtiw^lrave to, 1 thinlc, 
take specific steps to do that since there has been li^t her- ong- time lag 
here'sxnce the fii,-st report came out indicating tlxere were sonie^ manage- 
ment problems. . .7- _ rt"'' 4.1*^ 

Mr. Zttst. The Bureau has taken the initiative irx'th^ last 9 months^ 
to develop an action plan to improve its personnel management 

^^^^mv^designed a verv ambitions short- and long-range prognim 
desi*^ed to bring about the development of new employees, the tram- 
inor of emplovees, the development of standards and the establishment 
of "^measurements- the establishment of performance standards tor 
our emplovees, the design, tlie development of information systems so 
we can be able to plan, be able- to budget our requirements m order to 
be able to efficient Iv and effectively carry out our programs. 

The pe^onnel management action plan vras approve<l only liist 
month bv the Commissioner, so we are now in the process of impie- 
mentino- this plan. It is rather ambitious. It will be time consuming and. 
we wilfhave to remain dedicated to the etfort in order for it to pay 

**^rr- Ivm>EE. That is encouraging to me you have a development 
action plan. Could you submit that plan to this committee? 

Mr-Zxj>rT_ Yes. sir- we will. , ^-.^ ^- i 

Mr. Mr. Chairman. I would so request that that action plan 

be submitted to the committee. , -, \. ^ 1. j 

Mr- Blottin-. If there is no objection, we would ask that that be done, 

ves. 

" Mr. Keftel. , ^ 4^ 

Air HEFTKr.. T>r. i:>emmeit. though I am the Congressman from 
Hawaii, I spent a good x>ortion of my life in Arizona and went to 
school there, which takes us Vtaok a gi-eat number of veai-s, And even 
ther^, there was a feeling that it would ho far better if the young peo- 
ple were educated in T>ublic schools or at least in nonboardmg facilities. 
Vnd it appears that in all of these years we still have not made much 
progress toward getting away from the boarding school concept- Is 
thaFreasonablv accurate, and how do you feel about it? 

I>r. r>EM>rKRT. In terms of boardinir schools in the last few year^ 
von are ri'^ht. the number has remained fairly stable. But in terms of 
the kinds of students attending those l>oarding schools there have been 
a substantial amount of changes. For example. I will let some of my 
statisticians correct me if I am wrong. Many of the boarai ng schools 
in the past educated kids froHi all over. And there were a substantial 
number of Xavaho Hiildren attending oflF- reservation boarding schools. 

Xn general, a majoritv of Xavaho children now go to school on the 
Xavaho reser\-ation, either in l->oarding schools or in day schools where 
in some cases, thev are bused long distances. ^ - i i 

OfF-reservation boarding schools that they vacated have picked up 
Indian students who have dropped out of public ^^chool. or have been 
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pushed out. Thev have picked up students who have been referred by 
the <»urts and "including students for referred social or Kiandicap 

We are looking at the boarding school situation. We have developed 
soicne specific recommendations on what to do with boarding schools 
to correct some of the problems of the boarding school System as it 
now exists in "the Bureau and that is out in the field for review and 
comment. We should be .^tting it back. We have gotten comments 
back and^we will be pulling together a recommendation fairly soon 
for the Commissioner. . ' 

Mr. Heftei.- Do you have any ongoing studies to see if your board- 
■ ing school, population is or will be going down if that is an objective 
and in fact, more important, do you feel mo\-ing out of the boarding 
school situation is an objective ? And, if it is, what are you doing to 
assure this objective is being reviewed and x>erhaps being met in sorr^e 
degree year by year ? 

Dr. I>EM>iERT. There are three pai-ts to the question. The first was — ; 

if I may collect my thoughts here for a minute whether or not we 

have anvthing ongoing, a longitudinal study. The answer to that 
is "Jfo-'-'We have just completed a short-term evaluation of the off- 
reservation boarding schools. - j- i 

^ In general, the reasons we have not embarked on more longitudmal- 
type studies is that they are fairly expensive -and we have placed most 
of our resources in programs. j 

The second, what we are doing about boarding schools and whether 
or not they should continue. I can only give you some personal opinions 
in this area. 

Mr. Heftel. That is really what X would like is your personal 
opinion. . 

Dr. DKii^rERrr. My personal opinion is that we will need to continue 
manv of our boarding schools primarily because of distance involved 
and because of other factors that focus "on parental finances, the home 
situation, broken homes in some cases, social referrals, court referrals, 
Indian dropouts. 

Mv own impression is that we have got another 30 or 40 vears 
before we take another look, and we need to'continuc boarding schools 
in some form or another. But if we continue them, we need to under- 
take a major effort to improve the system as it now exists in several 

f believe that tlie size of lx>arding schools needs to be reduced. We 
have got boarding schools that handle up to a thousand children. 
Most of the evidence I have looked at tells us we carvnot do an effective 
job. If we want to build more schools closer to communities, we need 
to reduce the size of the boarding schools, but they need to continue. 

In addition to that, we need to restructure, in my judgment, the kind 
of prograjn we olTer in the boarding sch.obl. They need to develop c^n 
idcntitv of their own. In some cases we will need boarding schools that 
will focus on meeting the needs of handicapped children and, interest- 
in«rly enouo^h, we are working on a plan to diagnose children and to 
develop a center with Indian help. They ffot the money, we did not. 
But that is .the group we need to coordinate this with. We need to 
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.dex^bp. bbflcrdii^ that will focus on vocaA^ional education and 

needs of ladian students. TSTe have.ia tremendous need in tliat area on 
reservations and a; tremendous need to develop that skilL. 

"WTe have gone, in my judgment, downhill in that area since the days 
that iny:&UJKer attended " ~ , 

Xn addition to that, we need to develop some boarding schools that 
■wUl f ocTis on acadenaic achievement, college-prepai-atory-type schools. 
We really do not do that in txhe Federal system. 

Hfc Heftel- You are familiar with the very large school, and T can- 
not teH you that it is still operating-as it did in the 1940's and 1950's in 
the center or core of I*hoem3:- ^ ' • 

*I)r. I>EaocERr- Albiwuerque — Phoenix Boarding School- 

Mr- Heftel- Yed. What is the size of the enrolTment of that school ? 

• 31>r. I>EM3«EKrr- X<et; me ask the superintendent to stand up and ^ve 
lis that information, I>r. !Noah :Allen- 

Mr. AuL.E3r. The enrollment fluctuates between 575 students and 675. 

Mr- Heftet.- Is that school in its location functional, in your judg- 
ment, as opposed to a smaller location adjacent to the reservation areas ? 

Mr- AT-T.T=r> r I do not think it is functional in its present location- 
'V Mr- Hettei;: You feel there are problems because of its location? 

'Stir. _ A TJT.vrs r. "Very definitely. 

Mr- Heftel. It always appeared that that was a very tmdesirable 
location for the schools, and this was not a judgment of Congress and^ 
educators, this was just a feeling as part of a communitj'. Aiid I guess 
it seems unfortunate that 25 years later obviously we are still dealing 
with the problem in that same form and do we need to take a look at 
that kind of real estate ahd put it to other use and takfe the funds and 
apply them to the establishment of boarding schools in the locations 
Trtiere they should be if they are going to be effective for the young 
people ? _ . - . 

* Mr- A r T.Tr> r Jxi my judgment, I think we definitely should if it is 
possible to do imder the system. 

Mr- IiEFTCEi:« Thank,you very much. - - 

Thank you, gentlemen- ; . 
Dr- ■I>E3k£MEKT-- Mt. Congressman, you asked one final question and 
that was trends. , . 

Mr- HiErTFT.. Yes- , ' -r^ -i- i' 

X>r- I>£3CM:ERr. I will_giye a partial response and -Dr. 3enham has 
askcsd to complete that response. " a 

From 1952 to about 1971, the trend for boarding schools was upward- 
The trend -for day schools remained and continues to remain fairly 
stable. Xn the last 3 or '4 years the numbers of students in boarding 
schools ha^ decreased and I think there are several factors for that. 
JiTo hard evidence, but professional judgment and .evaluation. 

Mr- Bttn-fta^: Mr- Chairman, ^Congressman Heftel, a little look has 
be^ taken in a 5^ear period froin 1969 to 1973, and the trend persists. 
And here are the' development^, for the service population of. the 
Bureau of Indian A.ffairs. - -i ' 

For the Federal schools, the number of students served- went Tram 
51,976 to 50,199- — a decrease of 1,777. Most of the change was in stu- 
dents served by boarding schools which dropped in numbers from 
36,263 in 1969 to 33,672 in 1973. A.-ti I say the trend persists- This 



^ ::3BiBi^(3fi^^^ vtdth. the number of day school 

r'''y-:--:-- AP^^^i^ cha^gem the 1B*e<ici^ school^.is the number of schools being 
'tf'pera^'^ ^inder^ 1 school; 1973, IQ; noy 

:> is a trend that ; persists. The public 

~'t ^dci^o^^L^ g«dned iit* ^iroUmentJ In 1969, 120^9 students were cn- 

■ '^^ this perhaps at some ^int should have the 
; : of the broadened base of the con- 

o&as-: '^'^^^^Hise th^se figures^ reflect developments on the reservation for 

m 

/ C ^"^^ Inflect that as rpads are developed and eco- , 

, increase, the lieed for boarding schools is lessened. 

been the . main ' instance in most- of the 

S^^?^<3L It shows the public schools are increasing in enrollment 
> life^y ^ direct ratio to these improvements in economic conditions. 
EdtJ^vioii, of course, does not exist in a vacuum- It is part of a larger 
fioci^^P^ijioimc picture. I have often thought on the Jfavaho that it: 
wotil" ^ot be too>qtu<^ different IQO years, from now imless you get a 
tota^ ^ixich would eliminate the problems- of "poverty, poor health _con- 
, diti^^^ and socioe<M>boiiaio matters which affect achieve- 

mei**' ^ School; I-think yx»u""will- find such total development of interest - 
to iP^'^^f the tribes. 

■ WcrcN-. ]Ebccuse~]mev cai^ though^ be at^ - 
trib*^*^ to the RIA rules that require the children must go to the 
pub?^^^h^>ols if it is closer to the routes of *he buses that are x>rovided? 

3^5* ^^:2ffH^A3C. Yes, sir,^but, again, I think this is illustrative of the 
txeu^ what is' happemng. I think yoii are seeing a decrease, I know 
; you Seeing a decrease in boarding school enrollments, ah_ increase 
in. Sfi^ ^i^o<A ^rollments with a'^articular mcrease in public school 

enr^J^^nt. . . 

2VP*- rBix>inzs^.- Maybe playing off what Mr. Heftel was g^:ti3jcis at or 
tryii^, to. determine, is this a purposeful trend, intentional trend of 
the to -phase out of boarding schools or is this just a happen- 

statJ^^ 

3<t''* ^t203CA3C- Hopefully, as the tribes endeavor to improve, their- 
tota^ ^^itjecononaic conditions- as thev move into circumstances where 
you**^^^rs do not have to go to boar<Iing school and can stay at home, 
the ^^^ation that vou describe will change. That is today, as people 
hav^j*- cb^ce to work and have all the things that^o with a_regular 
pay^^k of course, the economic conditions equaUze and then and 
it 9^1y'then I maintain that you have an equalization of what hap- 
petn^ ^5, the schools. ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

' SP past policy has been, as people move to where they can g;o 
to- f^^PUe schools, .unless there are extraordinary circumstances which 
perfc*^ in a particular situation — they attend public schools. 

3^?" -^£X>m>-- Is there a particular problem in Arizona and >iew 

- Me2f^*^ in terms of this transfer of students because of that 874 equah- 
2cati^^ formula, the lack of profitability, if you wiU, to the pubhc 
sch^^^toassume the educational obligation? . . - . 

]0>\^tamAM:- At least in mv escperience in working m Anzonaand 

' Xe'«*' -^^xico with the public' schools, this was not a problem. Sow 
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steady the income was^ whether they got ,100 percent, 80 x>ercent, so on, 
this was a f actvc>r- ' ' . 

;5fo; this has not been a particular deterrent. Ilet me emphasize in 
terms of communities where the change is made, it is based on mutual 
readin^s^ the readiness first of the communities for the change. 

Two : Xhe readiness <if the State to accept and a Joining, of the two 
kinds of interests^ This has been the thing in the past. This has not 
been a forced sort of thing arid so on. As economic opportunities hav^ 
Improved and as people have moved to centers of population young- 
sters do go into public schools by and large, ' 

Mr. BLonrsr. Sfr* Quie. , 

Mr. Qtjxe. In deciding tSo go to boarding schools or not-* you set uj> 
some education and social criteria. Xo what extent do vou abide by 
them? '\ 

l>r* I>E3rM3Earr. As you pK>int out, we have set up some cri*§ria in the 
Bureau manual. The- degree to which that is really followed is diffi- 
cult to evaluate. TVe had a session this mpming going over that and 
reached the conclusion^ I think, or a consensus that each of the areas 
sort of defines and adjust theiir policy as circumstances or situations 
change and that national policy is not necessarily followed- 

X am not so sure that it ought to be followed and we have come up 
with and will be conaing forward with some speciiic recomn^endations 
for s6me change in that area. 

X would like to add one other part in moving off the topic that 
J>r. Benham £nished and the reason for the change- 1 think he is right 
in that economic chanrr© will have an impact on the number of students 
that attend Bureau day and public schools — no question about it irt 
my mind. * ' 

In additiozu we have had the policy to limit enrollment in the. 
boarding schools and we have a thix^ factor that has not been ad- 
dressed and that is^ a condition of some of our boardinjr schools 
that ^ Xndian students attend. In some cases you have conditions in 
hoartiiiig schools where I would not send my own children^- Xn other 
cases^ you have conditions where X would be very happy to send them^ 
And where the conditions are bad parents are not inclined to encourage 
thei r children to attend or continue. 

Mr- Otjte. Xt seems to me you should have a policy that can be fol- 
lowed. It ouffht to be available for everyone to read, and tS know. Il*ast, 
if it is not acceptable, you should not send any money. 

I>r. I>EM3CERT. ^We have nothing that calls an individual accoiint- 
able from moving off or away from the policy. And you iire talking 
about monitoring and evaluating th at effort to a certain degree 
which was pointed out earlier* I think. W e really do not have a major 
effort in. . . • 

But* in addition to that^ T personallv look at policy established na- 
tionally with a jaundiced eye. I would prefer- to look at policy estab-^ 
-lished bv' the individual communities and i^chools because they will 
be able to adiust and react to changing situations much faster as they 
affect the operation of that 5;chool. 

I^ut I recognize at the same time that there ^ are certain national 
policies that need to be established and we are going to be attempting 
to work through the difference between the two, and where the guide- 
lines of the fine line dividing the two ought to be. 



i.^i3MEr» QpiE- Ttiat seems to me as somethip^ that is definitely neces- 
•SKiy^ TTsmg^^ again of tlie .public schools, since the State 
Wra^ for tl^e transportation sidy they for the most part make the 
IrcT^TofT II I li> -'h rrTr jfo jL »>>'* g «7 if^ftj xt miust live froin scbPoUb&fore Iras' 
SM^ce is provided. ~ — 

^ Tf fKft school district Tvants to go a little further than that they are 
permitted to -do so as long as they are within State requirements. 

Ijet m© a^you also about the possible variation in^ the attendance- 
act l>Dajxiing schools. The^ gentleman from Phoenix indicated there are 
about 100 fewer studentein his school at d iffe rent times than at others- 
X do not know if tiS^^ is from year to year. What happens for teachers? 
If you lose 100 students, perhaps teachers are teaching, fewer. Blow 
do you find teachers if there are more students than expected ? "We 
were talking about earlier a peculiar syistem. 

I>r. XtotattEirr. OK, I would like if I might again to use Dr." Allen 
as a specific example of what happens in that particular school and, 
I^thiii, it will probably give us a good parallel of what happens in 

Dr. Alleii^ is he still here? Would von like to tell us what happens 
when you have^a large reduction and you still have teachers, or vice 

versa ? \ " , ^ - 

Mr. Axai^EN^- The teachers are still there, and vre cannot do anythm^. 
If we have an increased enrollment-, then we simply add t.he number 
of^students to each class* Rather than the class beinpr 25, it might be 
^35, throughout the 20 or 30 classes that we offer. - 
' I want to talk more about that tomorrow. 

Mr- Qtjieu OIv. So. in other words, ibat is left entirely to the local 
sui>erintendent- ^ ^ 

I>r. Demscekt. Xo, that is liot correct, the case in point. That is na- 
tional policy ^tablished either by oujt personnel ceiling or by the Civil 
Sei-vice Sy^em, wrJ>y, in some cases, the process that we are^ forced to 
w<5fk: under in transferrin^y^ non- Indian^ teachers that serve in Bureau 
schools* In a local community, a foundation progiram. in public school 
^ould cut their budget by a certain amount, if the number of students 
were ireduced, automatical! V- 

They are xmder a foundation program^ and the formula fon that 
budget in part reflects students and. teachers- As students go down, 
the number of teachers go down^ the school cxxn and does release them 
immediately. Tney can do that locally. If the number of pupils- goes 
up, the f oimdation program gives them more money and* allows them- 
more teachers. 

-They can hire them immediate! v, on the spot. It takes us longer to 
react in the Bureau system, and fn some cases, as T)r. Allen pointed 
out, it is virtually impossible to react to the changing demand from 
yfear to VBair^ a major problem.^ ' 

Mr. liEFTEt^ Doctor, you used a word, if I may. 
; Mr.^ QmE^ Oo ahead. ^ 

Mr. TTeetei^ I did not realize ybu were not througlru 

Mr. OrTJiE. 5To* T still wanted to follow through on this* 

Mr. IfeFTEE*. Surely. Go aheadi 

^Mr. Qttie. Again, I)r. Allen saying thi* school "was not functional 
sounded to me like saying that you should not exist and I imagine,- 



what . it ^so means -is that the money exi>ended there ought to be 
expended someplace^else for the students, you know, if they are TTopi 
Indians^ probably closer* Where does that thing: break down ? Usually 
a superintendent would be saying, •^Keep .me open, we' are needed.^" 

T5^e indeed do not often heair superintendents say their school is not 
functionally sound. That does not fit at alL That means at least locally 
they are different from some of these other schools- They have got 
their Senator coming in for a big chunk of new money-, and every- 
body else wants, them because nobody else knows whelre to go- They 
at least are taking an interest in someone* 

Something broke down in the system that you were xmable to do, 
vbi^t where does the breakdown come ?^ 

Dr. C>EM3rERT. OIC, my memory needs to be refreshed on exactly 
what T)r. Allen suggested* 

Mr. QmcE. TTe does not suggest anything, he says it is not functional. 

I>r* I>EZM3rERT. I do not want to put words into Dr. Allen^s mouth. 
But, Dr. Allen, correct me if T am wrong' in my explanation of what 
I thDu^ht I heard .you say.- ^ \ ' 

I think I>r. Allen was saving that in some cases it might not be 
appropriate to have a boarding school in the middle of a fairly large 
city. To be specific, you have Albuquerque Indian School. A school 
that the Bureau* X understands was thinking of closing down, bufthat 
the Pueblos contracted for. the all Indian Pueblo Council. And it is 
in the middle of a cify. 

They arertalkinsr^^bout donating some land arid moving that school 
to another part of either one^of the Pueblos, or to n different part of 
Albuquerque, out of the way from the center of the city. ^ ^ 

' What-, I think, X heard 'Dr. Allen saying was that the decision on. 
whether some of the boarding schools that are needed, on whether or 
not they need to be continued in or rebuilt, to a large degree would 
have to dei>end on their location, whether in the middle of a city and 
a place that does^not provide a good environment for the students, or 
whether or not they are on some campus away from the city that 
could provide a very good environment- 
He probably also said that in some cases boarding schools are not 
needed- * 

HVfr. Qni!:. I did not hear him say that. 

Dr. DK>r>rERT. But I did not hear him say that, that is correct, 
-hecause he would be in direct conflict with what I just said. 

Mr.-QTjrE:. He is going to be able to tell his story tomorrow^ and you 
people on the national scene probably would not be here. ^ 

Dr. X)E:M:>rEirr. TTell, I am planning on coming, listening at least, 
because I need to kno w ju st as much as you do, in some cases. 

Mr, QuiE- All right. What T realU* want to know is where the break- 
down comes, whether it is Congress not appropriating money or 
whether it never gets to us, or is it Congress not passing an authoriza- 
tion. Tf it never gets to xis, if somebody "down there in the Department 
made the decision that we want to keep everj-thing the way it was 
bcsfore, and keep that, school in Phoenix: instead of where it ought to 
be, where does the breakdown come ? ^ 

I>r- DuSr^rERT. OIv, I will have to give you a personal assessment 
of that, and you will probably get a different e\-aluation as you talk 
to different people, but as I pointed out I am fairly new to the Bur€^au,. 
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a.zicl ^ T nxSLy loolc at it Tvith a jaundiced, or axi xinjaxmdiced eye, I ajcn 
' not STxre. " ^ ^ J3 

Bnt least it is not one from a longtime Bnreau employee, and 
tliat mav be ^gtoocI, it may be bad, I do not know tliat^eitber. IBixt since 
I liave been there, mv "feeling for an appropriate response to tbat 
Question is tbat tbe Bnrean lias not l>een ori-v-en an opportiinity to really 
do some good, long-range planning or to participate in some good, 
lon«>r«5ige planning acti^rities- t - ^ 

Xhe complexities of tbe svstem, the different needs and desires of 
the Iixdian commnnity. the different wishes of the administration^ and 
the different wishes of tlie legislative branch of the Government, all 
have a tremendoiis influence on that process, and helping that process, 
X thinks to brealc down. ' ^ 

One of the reasons T established a planning office as part of the reor-- 
ganization of my immediate office, was T felt it vcas something that was 
necessary and it"^is something thatjneeds to be funded, I thinlc, if we are 
going to*do a good job- . ^ - ^ 

A^nd we need advice and consultation of people from within, as well 
as advice and consi^ltation of people without the system^ as well as 
\from the Xn^ax?L commxinity and the opportxinity to pull those plans 
toirether- _ . _ - - ' " . . 

;M"r. QurE- TV^ells another problem comes up from my point of view, 
without ha^n[n<r an overall plan- You Icnow what you are talking about 
and we can figure out what tlie plan appears to be, but whers an 
individual Congressman comes in for a chunlvi of money for his l>oard- 
ing schools then we are in a bind because, we have nothijig to tixm to 
at 'all as the agreed on overall strateg y. . 

So let me ask you, you were in TTTIW and we had the Advisory 
Committee. 

T>r, X>Krir>rEnrr. ^N'ational JVdvisorv Council, 

:M:r. QxTT^. TlHiat would you thinlc of having the same ^Vdvisory 
Committee gTve advice- on education programs and the^ irtJ^ W 

programs* and have responsibility for evalii^^ri^_the community rec- 
ommendations on both programs? . 

I>r. T)KMirEirr. OKI- The Indian Education .A.ct of authorizes 
that committee to make recommend at io r>s to Con<rress on* all aspects 
of Tndian education which inclurles PTEW. T^SOE. and the Bureau of 
Indian A^ffairs. Xhev have not elected to date to make specifie recom- 
mendations on tlie T5ureau of Indian Affairs, for wh a teyer reason. 

But in the past few months we liave t:ilked to the^chairman and the 
deputv commissioner about the r>ossibility of^pro\-iding some money 
from the Bureau that would offer "them an opportunity to come up 
with some specific recommendations. The first 5;tep is to review some 
of those that we will 1^ developin.^r. Thev are interested, and we are 
in the process of providing some money that would allow them to do 
that. 

T think it is a good idea- 

Mr. QrrrF:. Oood, l>ecnuse T tliink it would be the height of f oTtv ^i f 
we-were to s>et up one advif^rv committee for BTA. and one for Iri hi \ V 
and then have to figure out t]ie difference between the advisory 
committees^ ■ 

"We loolc a littlo frT-G&n now, but. T clo not tliink: we will do worse 
tlian. our sister cpmnii ttee. wlio liacl it liie fore- 

o . - ■ " ■ ..... ■ • 
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- You mentioned contriEUZts. Tell me a little bit about contract sciiools 
and how xoany schools contract. . . 

]kEr>JBxTXX.EK. AJx>ut^» Congressman. 
' Mr^ the approximately 200, I ^lunk,^jgou„ 
referred to contracts- — — — ^ ^ " ~ 



"~TSErvl&xrixJE2t. They tellme it.is up to 25 now. 

Mx. QcxE. Now 25. ' 

Mjt- BrrxiiK-Ri^it. . _ 

3Mjr. QtrxEL What about the pattern of funding^ the contract schools? 
• : I>r. I>E3ffM3C9ap. OK, the pattern of funding: for contract schools^ 
Contract schools spend most of their time, in fact, too much of th^r 
time, soliciting: money to operate -the system, that particular school 
and have veryljttle time, in my judgment, to focus on program quality, 
although the' programs that have been developed and the attitude 
toward those progirams are very good. , " ^ 

They have to sp>end too much time on the road soliciting money. 
Xhey get money jfrom the Bureau of Indian Aifairs. they get money 
from the Office of Education, title IV. through both part A and part 
B. They get money from private foundations to a lesser degree today 
than. I think, when Hough -Rock started- 

In addition to that, they get money for specific kinds of programs, 
bilingual, early childhood, although* there are probably only two or 
three schools, that get mone y fro m that particular program and other 
programs that are offered by TTETV. 

Mr! OrrrE. X>o they tend to get add-on money ? 

Dr. DE>iZM3rRT. Add-on money ? 

Mi% QxTCE. "Fes, go to a committee of Congress and get some, money. 

I>r. XXemmert. Let me ask, I do not have an- answer for that,_but I 
could ask Mr. Summont, who is the executive director of Coalition of 
Indian Controlled School Boards, and he probably has a ready answer 
for that. ' ' , - - " 

Are you still here. Ace ? OIv, Ace is not here. I doubt that they get 
add-ons by school- ,W"e might get an" add-on in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for contract schools in <reneral. 

T am told that we do get it school by school. 

>rr. OxjXE-That is my understanding from the -staff. ^ 

I>r. I>E3or ERT . OK- - ^ 

Mr. QxTTE. Well, then what has this to do with the morale of the 
other schools? Anytime somebody can circumvent the i^rhole system 
and go through a committee of Congress and «ret some extra money, 
they have a good thing *roing for them which they do not want to lose, 
but this is going to make everybody else nnhappy. I would think- 

I>r- I>E>r>rE3cr. Yes. that is the system as it now exists.. 

Mr. QTrro. Yes- 

I>r- DK^r^nt^rr. That is correct. I might point out as some of the 
recommendations we are making focus on a foundation system and a 
formula based on certain criteria, for both our<Bureau schools and 
contract schools, on an eonal basis, so that we- would not pit one 
against the other, so that they are all handled fairlv equitably- 

TTe will be rcadv with thof^e recommendations within a month. _ 

Mr. Qttte- How many of those 26-contract schools are boarding and 
how many are not? Do yon have any vague idea? 

X)r. X>£]U3!CERT. Xet me check that. 
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Al>o«xt ;40 peTOeiit boarding. 

TljV _ QrTTw Tty -tJwauJiicAy^ sclio6l3 are tHere or tne 



ADproximately 20Of ^ ^ j 

T VpTurwTOTP OTT- xFft liave approximately 200 Bureau schools, ana 

about 26 boarding sSiools jkDd a^ . 

3Sfc QiJiE. schools, and~ about 40 percent or 

-those are boarding^ 

X>r. I>zaocEKr. Are boarding- right. ^ , » ^ ^-l- " 

Mr. .QrmE. But how many boarding, out" of the 200? Somethmg 
over- TO? - . . ' ^ 

I>r- T WrTwTM-gir r- Seventy-seven. 
r 3(ljr. Qxjie:. Seventy-seven, is that it? 

Mr- Btttxer. Of which. Congressman, the majority of those are on 

• the !Na.vaho- ^ , , , •, ^, 

I>r. ZtooccRX. TVith at least a third of the student body on tne 

IsTavaho- ' ', - - <> 

Mr. Bloutn'. That is not an up-to-date figure, is it ? ' 

- S-Jx: H6rKr2cs. 1975 fiscal , year. It would^vary probably one, the 

Albuquerque Indian School- 
Mr. QmE. It would vary one what? 

' Mr. JBCoFKXNTs. Vary one, probably T6, from that l>ecause of the 

Albuquerque - Indian School. 

Mr. QnoTE. You mean that one is closed? ^ , , , ^, -r-» t-t 
Xtei l>EM3CEKr- IS^o, that is taken over by the Pueblos, the all Pueblo 

liidiaLn Council, > * 

Mr. Qms- OIC Then you drop from 77 down to <5, plus Albu- 
querque? Is that what vou are saying? 

I>r. l>Eycyrescr. It woiUd be 76 plus Albuquerque. - x. ^.-u 

Mr. QxTDE- X see. Do thev_have more direct communication with tbe 

Washington office than the other schools because of the fact that they 

are contracting? , -l 

Dr. Deacmerx. In general, they go througrh the area offices wliere we 
t«lk about Bureau funding. But we must reco^rnize that they al«> gg 
support from title IV, from the Office of Indian Education and OE 
and the contact there is direct. They submit a proposal to the Deputy 
Commissioner, that is reviewed, and if they are awarded a wntract 
then the .check goes from the Treasury to the school. In the Bureau 
svstem, the funds are distributed through the area office. 
' Mr. Qtjte.' T^'ow, vou indicated that you are proing to come up with 
recommendations. What are you going to be doing with the f o*.mula 
within the month? ^ ' 

Dr. Descbcert- We will have something fairly concrete. W^e are test- 
ingthe models and recommendations. We are testing some models rirfit 
now for both boarding and dav opei-ation. and we will be out m the 
field. We wont be able to test all of them, but as soon as^we test a cer- 
tain percentage of them we will begin working out a formula for 
eicchuif the schools, and we should have some recommendations within 

^ Mr. Qttee- What I would be interested in is the whole formula idea. 
In the interest of education that each Indian student needs, we need 
to look at what is available in the other programs a3 well as some or 



tSiem xinder formulas and some of them not^ in relation, also, to your 

proposals^ your formula today^ and the monev. ' 

lJr^- J>^ Yes f "we do liave a comparison of the two^ figrures- 

Mjv QrriE. BCo w soon could you l>rixig^ that to us in a form so that we 

could loo^f^t it and maice some judgments o ^ 

"I>r. I>EahDCERx. OIC^ Mr* Merrick tells me we are testing our recom- 
mendations within SO days. After tliat is "tested, yes, we will liave 

something ready within 30 days. 

3&r.. Qtjte:* OK, because you are ready for testing' you have got the 

material all ready* 

Dir. XXESdnuDERT. Most of the materials that is correct*^ 

Mr- QxjTE. So it is in a form we can look at. I would like to have you 

test it on us. ^ 

Dr. I>EM3£ERr. All right, ;we might be able to have it sooner than 
that, then. - 

Mri QxjEE* I would like to see that. Judging from what decisions 
were made on formulas last year, I have a particular interest* 
. l^r- I>e:>im3:rx. Yes^ sir^ ^ 

Mr- QuxE. To be the fairest possible. • 
Mr. BriOTTTN-* If you will notifv us as soon as they are ready, we will 
be happy to get together with you again to go into that exact thing 
Mr. Quie is talking about* 

T>r. I>E>r>DERT. YeSy sir. IVfay I clarify a point- 
Mr. BLorrES-* Yes^ 
^ Dr* DEadrMEKX. Once we develop the models, the process that we use 
or we are planning on using is sending that out to each of the schools 
for review and comment, and I am sure they will look at that very 
closely. It is tied into student enrollment, it ties pupil-teacher ratio^ it 
ties program-, all together* 

^Mr* Qtjie:. Let me just raise one problem. I have seen them working 
with programs for vears. If a person does not liave a national over- 
view they are most likely to be the ones that say^ giye me the most 
money. "We faced this with the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. Everybody was glad to get more money* but if anything 
showed they would *get less money they weren't very happy with it. 
"What we did was to get everybody else to back off from their biased 
position and look at what is best for everybody in the country^ and 
this committee was able to do it^ 

In fact-, the chairman of the committee went to the floor with a for- 
mula that gave his State less money than the old formula. I mean-, that 
shows to me that logic and fairness even overcome^ what one looks at 
best for his own district. 
: That is why I would like to see us take a look at it. 
Dr^ Demmert. Be glad to do that. 

Mr. QtJiE. Mr. Heftel. ' 

Mr. Heftel. My apologies to Mr. Quie, but the reason I started to 
ask the question as fast as I could was that it was a reaction to some- 
thing you were in the process of saying. Doctor, in which- you implied^ 
if not stated unequivocally^ that you were being forced to" work imder 
a system. 

Xhe manner in which you used the word "force*" s ided as though 
you would not use the system that is imposed upon you if you were 
given an opportunity to develop a system which you thought was best; 
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X am wondering wBether^youldid or did not i^"V^ ^ 
forced to work under a, system; and that you » . v, 
sys£ein under which you should be Tworking: . +^i5;iL^^Xi^ V>e ''^^ 

5>r. I>EacMEBx. OKL X think my response i:^^^ ^v^m or 
not, X am not necessarily talking about either a t^'^ the 

moving, out of a system. I am talkin^r ^^t ^J^^r^^i^ ^-1 oppor- 
S'cstem that will provide or help provide a b^fi'^>* .^V^^r.^ system 
tunity f each Indian student, and if it is yn^^^^f- ^^J^ grobably 
and we can make appropriate adjustments, X . t . 

the way we ou^t to go- -rn.- ^5+^ ^h,^ - c^^^ng^ 

* Mr- Heftee- Were -vou suggesting that t^f,^ ./^^V^5^ 
within the system that are necessary for it to ^ ^x^^ reflect 

I>r- DxacMZEacr. In iny i>ersonal opinion, ^ 
a departmental i>o&itioiu . ^yt^^^o^^^t^x^^^^ 

3tlr. Hertei- And the second question c^?^*^^';^ ^^l^^^ot ^filled 
Indian and non-Indian, in terms of positio*^^ ^^^v:^ j^lassifi- 
unless an Indian is available for the P<>sitionr*^^/^^^ t^^^i^, but 
cation of TX>sitions occurs so that Indians c^n ZZi?\^^>i^^^^^^^^^^ 
you do not, in fact, have qualified people in f^f^^^ ^ ^^^VeT^^ th^ 
you' are limiting yourself to the hiring of . ^ ^ 

non-Indian? ' , , ^^a* ; 

I>r. I>EM3CEKr. I would have to address ^.4/ t? oP^^^°^ 
rectly, and point out & couple of things: One^^^/ ^K^^-flS^ P^^®^: 
of mv inundate office, we follow the Bureau ^jSOt ^'S^tTalificd 
cnce.'That means if there is an elijjible Indian ^P. f.^ aC^^iiSiblo In- 
for the job, that is who we would hire. If ^th^^p ^^^"^^^ ^TSj^ hav^ 
dian applicant, then 1 hire the best-qualifi^ .ia^ 
done thatl r^^S^ ^her^ to fill 

In the area of teachers, there are not enou^**^^^{^:^^^iat>ft that 
all of the vacancies that exist. In general, my i^f^/^^K k^^ there 
most of the Indian teachers are hired that are ^^ri^t^M^^t^ oxit of 
are a lot of vacancies that are filled with ~iVig^^ ^ct>l*»^^^ 
necessity and in some cases because, membet^^^^ '^ij?'*^^ ^otbe^ 
dian conmiunity might choose a non-Indian o'*' g*. ^ 

tribe. + ^ ^ ' cr^ "^hidx 

Mr. Hefto- The specific reference I have 5^5^ ^i^hi^^iiO I*idiaxi 
may or may not be accurate which indicates ^^^-^ lSl^»i?B;c^***^ 
was qualified and the position was not fill^^JV^^^** 
"curr^, so that an Indian could be used fo^ t^^^Vi it^i^J^^^ ? 

I>r- T>E>racEKr. May I confer with Mr. 2^^^} ^tix^tk student^ 

Mr. Kes-tei::. Surelv. My coricem is the ^T^if^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
ind what adverse affect it ma;? be having. *ione^, but 

Mr. ZtrsT. I am not familiar with the > JSO^^k^^Ja*^^^ 1^^^ 

it is entirely possible that management, local c^iitione^ 
decided to take this action. However, all ifl^^K^^^^ y ^^raiiabl^ 
that a position should not be downgraded ju^i> ^ » ^ ^o^ 
for an Indian applicant. _ ^ ^ni?^ t ^y^^ 

Mr. HEFTEt- Xow, let^s assume that th^ ^^^/^'^N^r^^^r^ 
this is happening. Is there a failure to P^J>eC-^i^^.*'^^^^^it ? 
cate that policy to eveiy facet and every lev^* >^ ^ l^*^^1fedo'«vn m 

Mr. ZjdWiL Yes; you would be correct, 
communication- , , , ^ ^ >^ v.^ 

Mr. Heftel. Is this a problem that needs ^ 



Mr. Zr7>rT. Yes. 
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Mr. Utitckx.^ I Tow do you propose to address it? How are you ad- 
dressinfr it, and to what extent are you aware of it? 

Mr, Ztj^ti. As X mentioned earlier to Con^rressnmn Kildoe, we have 
develoi>ed a i>ersonal mana^srement act ion and one of thtv^ey areas that 
we are ^roinjr to be concerned with would be Indian preference^ the 
need to communicate the policy with the field and make the field peo« 
pie knowledgfeable about Indian policy, develop the procedures so 
that; e\-ery one can be knowled^retible in providinjr Indian preference 
uniformly"". ^ that there will be uniformity throujrhout. the Bviresau. 

Mr- HKirTrKi-- ITow lon^ has this pix>blem*^existed. to your knowled^? 

Mr. ZTr>:i. The problem has existe<l since 1072 when an Indian pref- 
erence became a major pK>licy in the liiireau. 

7>tr. Heftet-. So for about 4 to 5 years wo liave ?iot perhaps l>een able 
to both communicate properly the jwlicy and set up the system to 
as^sure tliat the best person available would Ix* hirc<l, if no Indian were 
available ?vs op posecl to not hirin<r at alh or chan^jiri<r the classification 
to hire an Indian versus a non-Inclian ? 

^Ir. ZxTTcr. Ves: this has been ti problem for them as welL 

>rr, TIki-ttki,* So we ai-e dealino: with a 5-year problem that we are 
still addressing; and talking: about, but not solvin«:; is that correct? 

Mr. Zr-^NT- Ves: nnd then Indian preference is a very touchy topic, 
Con<rressnian, It has divided the Bureau, unfortunatelv. into two 
camps. 

ZVlr. TTkftkt,. May I ask a question at this point ? 
Mr. Zv^N^i. Ves- 

Mr, IlKrT>:L- I-^i'S Ixxck to the befrinninfr, to this, extent, where 
did the policy come from ? Oan we isolate that facet ? 

Mr. ZtTN-i/Ves: we ca7X trace the j>olicy back to a con^rressional act 
of 1934-. 

yZr. IlKFTivr^, It <roes back to a congressional act ? 
Mr, ZuNTT. Ri^ht: 

Mr. Hkft^ki^ Hits this ever boo:i communicated and implemented, in 
fact, or lias it 5ust sat ? 

;Mr* ZTr>:T, Yes; the Hureau has been in pr:ictice. has l>een imple- 
mentin<r Indian pi-efcronce since the passajre of the act. However, 
there wert> several court decisions in 1072 that forced the Bureau. to 
apply Indian preference across the board- 

Tnitially, we were applyinir it only durinnr initial appointment, or 
for initial appointments, but the court wliirh was later siix^ ported by a 
Supreme Court, decision, took the position that we were required to 
applv Indian lyro^erx^iKye^ across-the-board^ except in trainin^r, 
^ Mr* Hefttet,* TVell, of course, the concern that I think we all would 
have is the failure to have qualified i>eople as a result- of the manner in 
which we are failing to carry out. or not carryin<r out properly-, the 
concept of Indian x>reference. 

T think that is the problem that ^rc sliouUI be foc\isin<r on. 

Mr. Ztr-^'T- Really one way vo -solve that i^^sue is to properly train and 
develop Indian employees ^^o that they can be qualified for all the 
vacancies which will be vacant in the future. 

Mr. Hjeiftt:x.. Xow, that is an ideal, and certainly no one would 
challenge its desirability : namely, traininjr and qualifying? Indians for 
all of the positions needed. But'until you reach that point, whenever 
it occurs, whether it is tomorrow or 10 years from tomorrow, do you 
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not havQ. to hii-e non-Indians to assure the quality of education whicli 
yoti aire soing to provide? -* ^ . ^ - j 

Mr. ZxOT. Yes: and the svstem does, provide for it. The pohcy does 
provide for it, and we are doinj2: that. r*. 

Mr. Heptei^ Well, mv onlv concern is apparently a staff ^Peport 
which, indicates in the field a breakdown in communications to the ex- 
tent that positions are not filled, except by an Indian, or i-eclassitica- 
tion. occurs so that ar Indian can be -hired, as opposed to concern for 
■inequality of the person filling: the position. -vr 

Mr. Zi7>rr. "Well, I woilld-not debate the findin<r of the staff. Now, 
this mi«rht be true in the particiJlar-instance_that they have reported, 
but I would not agn-ee that this is uniformly appTied-throu^hout-the^ 

Bnreau. * . , - ^ 

Mr. Hei-tei- IBxj^ certainly there is not uniform application and. 

interpretation"? 

Mr. Zxryi. Thi s is correct. ^ 

Mr. Heftpkt-. What do ttou anticipate is *roiri<r to remedy that m 
terms of what you are doinjr now already and intend to do? 

'Mr. ZTj>rr- As vou stated earlier, and I concur red,, we need to have 
better communication re<rardin<r Indian policy, IncTKtn preference 
policy, the development of procedures so that cvervone that is^dmin- 
isterinjr the ix>licy can be knowledoreable. ~^ ^ 
~~JSdx. IfeFTEJU. And that has not as yet taken place? 
■ Mr. ZxTkxl^VVe are 'in tlie^ that issue. 

' Mr. ITefo^l- I>r.'Demmert. ^ 

Mr. Blottt^c. Excuse me. could you brin*r the T^iicroplione a little 
closer to vou so all the folks here can hear you ? THank you. 

Mr- Kkftel. Dr. I>emrrtcrt, as the new Director, to what extent are 
yofi aware of the new policy, where it came from, how it has been ccm- 
muni<*ated ? Have vou addressed yourself to it, sir? - • 

Tyxk. I3ijeM3rERX. Yes; T am aware of the policy ofJCndian preference, 
we i^pply it, but we do not intend to circum vent-it or use it<as a crutch 
in any of ±he dealings that T have been involved with m educaticm 
and I am 2bot aware of anv specific instances that that has happened. 

Mr. XlEi-TEr^ Could we. Save the staff report <ui this facet develoi>ed 
for presentation to Dr. Demmert, so that h«R;s=€ruld have the same mate- 
rial th^at the staff has, and so that he will be at least^oU^an equal footmjST 
with all of ns in terms of input because if he does not have the same 
infoi-matifsn we have to either test it and tell us it is or isn't accurate, 
vou are in the dark and we are communicatin<r on twrv lifferent levels. 
* Dr. I>E>£3rEirr. That is correct, and I would -ppreciate that^^^ 
opportimitv. 

Mr. HEFXEr-. T think the staff shoiild do this. 

Mr. BLOTri>r. It is mv understandings: that either to<lay or tomo^^ 
this information will *be insert ecL- in tlie record as part, of thePstaff 
back<rround. and as i=oon as it is^ady it %vill l>e available to you and 
we would very definitely like your response to it. 

Mr- Heftet- Thank you very much. _ 

Dr. DE^rMERX. Thank vou — ' " . 

Mr. Bix>xrT2c, We have two or throe are^us that the staff, ma-jority and 
minoritv side both, would liko to touch on in questions U> you. and 
T would" like to yield to them at this time, in whatever order you woiild 
like to follow. . ^ ^ 
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Mr. Ix>V£S£e:. Go ahead. 

Mr. Braoo. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. If I could just ask a couple 
o f hri erf questions ond get some answers* in view of the late hour. 

TVlth regard to the dormitory aides, and as we travel around the 
boarding schools we were told o^Ften it is difficult to get qualitjr people 
to serve in t hos e capacities because they are GS— 3-'s and sometimes, 
X guess, Where is thai; level set. and tourage, is that a problem 
that that grade level presents to the people in the field in order to 
obtain the Mnd of people they need in that, position? 

Mr. Zxj2cx* I think ]Dr. Demmert can better address that problem. 

Dr. I>B3iCMERrr. I was lookins: for some- help, but I will give it a 4:ry. 
I would assume at this point that if we are using a OS— 3 or 4 that that 
is the level, let me use the word, imposed on ixs. or that we have to work 
with. TJnder the civil service system that we operate under, we do not 
have the flexibility to identify* grade level for a particular 30b descrip- 
tion, although Tve do draft the iob descri|>tions- 

They are in line with standard procedures within the civil service 
^3tem. 

* Mr* Bk^^go. So that is set by Civil Service* Have you contested those, 
or do you have a procedure to question those ? ^ 

Dr. I>E>rMCTT. The process that we use, again from T>ersonal expe- 
rience, is if X think T need a 5, and Civil Service says that that grade 
level is a 4, we use our personnel* office or officer to help us defend our 
position and strengthen the job position. 

We may win, and we do win a few. But we might just as easily lose 
*he ar^rument or the app>eah 

Mr- Brago. Groing to some things' from the GAO report. BIA was 
criticized for the- lack of monitoring of programs. XTnder the reorga- 
nization, how will the monitoring work, will th ere be sufficient staff? 
How many positions are you going to have in TVashington, or how 
many in Albuquerque for monitoring of programs? 

Or. DEaoEERT. OK. when you talk about the reorganization, I would 
first like to clarify what we mean by that. There are two kinds of re- 
organization that" we are looking at in the Bureau. The one is the re- 
organization of my immediate office which, in effect, is assigning 
5jfiaividuals to particular areas of responsibility or tasks that are 
already under the authority of the I>irector. . ^ 

In that effort, we are talking about developing some educational 
professionals, exi>erts in the ax^a of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion and in postsecondary education, to work with schools and area 
offi<^s in providing both technical assistance and in monitoring 
proprrams. ^ - 

When we talk about evaluation and researcih, technical assistance 
and monitoring, we would look to the resource center and they wotild 
work through* in some cases, the area office and/or with schools di- 
rectly. But in both cases it takes both personnel and fiscal resources to 
do that iob effectively and appropinately. 

Mr* Brago. Another thing that was mentioned in that report was 
what it referred to as a lack of attention to some special education 
n^ds- We have alluded to some of these. Could you give us some idea 
of your plansojL-asscsSments of some things like bilingual education, 
edncsitiorr--f5r^t5ie handicapped, counselin^r program, these kinds of 
tSl^^^ .what kind of priorities they have in your current program ? 
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Dr, T>EM^CExr. TVe have focused on bilin^al education and have in 
the field for review and comment a set of reconim%idations which. 

Srimarily allow schools and communities to determine whether or not 
ley are interested, and then would allow them to implement a 
program. ^ * 

iHut, of course^ in the lon<!:-ran^je effort that is based on additional 
resources, either frorn the USOE or to the Bureau itself-, the same is 
true for early. chHdhood education^ for meeting the educational needs 
of Jhandicapped Indian children, and we have got the bilingiial and 
the early childhood recommendations out in the field for review and 
co mm ent now. 

TV^e do not have the handicapped recommendations ready. But we 
have been developing them in coordination with XJSOE and they have 
been working on them for several months and are near«completion. 

]V£ps. Brago. One fin^al question if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

3ktr* Zuni, would you comment on the "criticism if the House Appro- 
priations investigation report that the BIA does not have a "workable 
priority system for constructing schools,'^ and that that $500 million 
backlog: which is thrown around from time to time is not really a 
defensible figure because the data is no longer available or is no longer 
current to back up that? . ^ 

How is the school construction priority set, and by whom, and in 
what jnanner? 

Mr. Zxjyri. Well, first of all, the $500 million backlog is defensible. 
Unfortunately when we first used the figure we did not indicate that 
$300 million "of it was specifically for educational facilities; $200 
million of it is for other tyx>e of construction that is required by the 
other Bureau operations. 

So when vou add the two figures out. it comes out to a total con- 
struction backlog of $500 million. Xow, the priority svstem that the 
, Bureau uses, and this is an area in which we think imj>rovements 
can be made^ and r>r. Demmert earlier mentioned that he is develop- 
ing, currently developing a system, a better system for determining 
education construction priorities. 

The current system that we are using is a criteria on which we 
replace buildings when an act of God occurs, fires, earthquakes, stonns, 
that is the Xo. 1 priority. The second one is whenever facilities will 
endanger the health and the safety of children^ 

We use that as a criteria for replacing the building. The thii^ cri- 
terion is the change in tlie structure of a building to better provide 
. education to the voungsters. In other words, a major remodification of 
an existing building with wiiich to carry out a desirable educational 

system. - - - ^ 

Another criterion is whenever an educational facility does not exist 
near an Indian community. t -L 

TJnfc^rtuhately, in the past we hav-e been able to address only the 
first criterion because of the number of mi^^fortimes we have had m 
the loss of some of our school facilities. Xow, some people might 
think .that we deliberately set fires to our school buildings so that 
we can replace them with new buildings. I will assure you that this 
is not the «oase. ^ ■ 

:Mr. Brago. Sir. Zuni. just as a part of that question, from time to 
time I have heard people say we are Xo. S on the priority list, and 
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now we are Xo- 34, Xo. 16. What does that mean^ and how is that list 
established? What is that prioHtv list that they ^Ei^o from here-, waiy 
down to here^ and on what basis ^ 

>rr. ZxTN-i. i think Dr. Demmert mentioned earlier in his te.stiniony 
that there are too many hands in the pot^ there are too' many experts 
in Indian education^ detemiining what the educational pro^rrstm should 
be. Xj^t me mention a few of them. The tribal officials und^.of course* 
they have a ri^ht to be involv€5d- 

Xhe Indian parents^ they have a right to be involved- The 'Til A 
bureaucrats^ the Indian educators, certainly they have a right to be 
involved* ConOTessional committees, as this one, certainly have a right 
to be- involv^ed. Various other interest groups all become involved. 
Xational Indian organizations all become involved^ and we have a 
, competition among various tribal groiij^s^ we have regional 
competition. 

N'ow, you put all of them all toj£iether and you can imagine the type 
of pulls and tugs that are brought to l>ear upon the Kureaii^in deter- 
mining what the priorities should be, and maybe we are not strong 
enough to resist tliese type of prcssures. 

Maybe this is a shortcoming of our system. However, if this com- 
mittee gives us money to buihl a new facility, I do not think we will 
sit here and argue against tlie cotnmittee. 

\Ir* Brago. Thank you. 

Thank you^ Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Blotting- !Mr- Lovesee, " 

Mr. HiOVKSKK. Excuse me- I have* one for l)r, lienliam. 

I>r. Benham* in 1075 you testified l>efore this coiumittre/I believe it 
was in March, and you testified at the time that you dl<i not feel lin^* 
authority for the central office of education over local schools vrould 
be* a good idea, at least you did not feci it would be wise, and I am 
wonderin^r if you are still of that opinion, and very briefly because 
we are under some time const raints, briefly could you j^ve me an idea 
why? 

^fr. jBen-iiam. Yes, sir, I will be happy to comment on that. My own 
experience as an educator workings at a school at an area level and 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs organization has been very good. 
The orjranization has proven effective. I lia ve seen it as a wa\-, in terms 
of leader rship, to liarness all tlie resources, that are at your command 
in an area that can be brou<xht to bear. As I see it, not to ju^ improve 
that particular school but hopefully the total socioeconomic circum- 
stances surrounding the schools, to ^xet the roads built and maintained, 
• to get the assistance of the social service person on educational pro- 
grams, to get^ employment for parents — to impove conditions which 
affect the total life -of the child and his achievement in school. 

And the way that that ^renerallv has been done has been with staff 
authority at the central ofRce leve"!, in terms of the educational func- 
tion rather than line authority. In the instances where I have seen 
education set aside or separated with line authority this tends^ to frag- 
ment it from the rest of the orfzranization, and lessen the overall effec- 
tiveness of education and all other programs. 

Again, that is mv own T>ersonal observation. 

Mr- Ix^vEsfEE, I realize ihat, but I thought it was one that should be 
on the public record* 
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commissioner of the TJSOE, Office of ?;^<li*^^, J^^^S^^'^t;. thaJ ^^^^ 
T^-ondering in view of that past history- it would seem to me that >ou 
woSld bein kind of a unique position to set up lines of ^fJJ-f^P?^ 
ment communication within the two or^ranizations on such things as 
shaHnff information, assessments, these kinds of thnifrs Perhaps ar- 
HvlnS^t common definition of terms on cert^m P^^^^^^^f^f^^^ 
common definition of the term Indian with ^^e^*^!^*^^*^^^^.^^^^?^^ 
jrrams. something: that tlie two agencies have been trv'ing to get at 

for a lonsr time. . , ^ -i 

Have you taken any st<»ps to improve interdepartmental , communi- 
cation, and do you feel you can ? ^, -e * -%r«,- T,iT^^ 

I>r. I>E3tMERx: At one point during the month of April, Ma\, June, 
I would like to point out that there never was as much interaction or 
coordination between the two offices. During those particular montbs 
T was the director of education in the Bureau, and acting deputy com- 
missioner in the Office of Indian Education. , i * 

A.fter I moved from the acting di puty commissioner, back into m> 
fuU-time job as the director in tlie Bureau system, we continued that 
interaction and coordination. And it is c-icL-nt m both the recommen- 
dation for bilingual, bicultural education, m the recommendations 
that we are coming up with for handicapped, m ^^^^^^^i^S^^^l^il'^^^^ 
in earlv childhood education and, in fact, we worked with Public Law 
815 people in some of the recommendations ^r our construction eltort, 
includinjr department level pei-sonnel from HEAV . , , . 

In additioA to that. I sit on the FICE committee as the chairman 
of a subcommittee for Indian education. In that capacity ^, are 
looking at wavs and means to both coordinate other agencies beside 
ITETT and Interior, and look at ways for sensitizing members of those 

organizations about Indian needs. ^ i ^ - ^i^wi^c. 

The process we are planning as a foi-al point for that effort mcluaes 
the FICE meeting we arc pulling together in March. As we discussed, 
vou are being invited, we are inviting OMB, we are inx-iting represent- 
atives who iTre actuallv participating in the effort from other depart- 
ments and representation from the Indian community have been 

^'^AIDr^i^VKSEK. Let me ask vou another question, if I rnay. and then 
-I have one more short one because I know we are unde^ time con- 
straints. We have had some input from various people. T)o v^" tee^ 
that you can do the job in education. BI A, with the staff and the budget 

vou have now? - t-^- c^,*^« 

' And if vou do not, wherv-w-ill Congress receive realistic figures and 

some justification for those realistic figures so that tlie 30b can get 

Dr I>E-vrArEirr. I'n fortunate! v. vou are asking a question that I do 
not think anvone reall v h:u^ an answer for because I can come forward 
with recommendations and facts and figures that will support what 
■ we^belie\-e is ncccssarv and important. At- the same time, C ongress 
hS limitations that are placed on the budget as well as the administra- 
tion, and the administration process places a hmit on tlie budget that 
we are allowed to recornmend. 
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So the. process ^mits^ to a large degree, those recommendationsv 
when. 3^ou talk in terms of money and stafT. *We are in the process, "we 
are actually, believe, it or not, in the process of conducting a national 
needs assessment thaib wiU tie need to program cost. 

That was started while ! was a deputy commissioner in the Office of 
£ducatipnV and we spent a year pulling together the i^uirements for 
that. T!hijsj>ast year we have spent in attempting to get that contract 
awarded. Since I hiave been in the Bureau, we have been negotiating 
. to inc lude a stratified sample for the Bureau of Indian Affairs.^ 

When that is complete, it will give us a fairly comprehensive picture. 

Mr* libvESEE- Will that be turned over to this committee ? 

Dr. I>E3C9C£Brr. Mjy understanding is that this committee has already 
done some interactmg with the Office of Indian Education and is in- 
' terested, has identified particular areas of interest, and that you will 
. be included. 

Mr. XjOvesee- All right. And one last question, if I may, and very 
quickly, Mr. Zuni, the committee received word and has done a little 
. factfinding'in a particular case. I do not like to get into si>ecifics, but 
' we do have the individuals' interest at heart. 

Are you aware of an individual by the name of Jack Carson from 
within the lTorton Agency, and can you briefly describe the situation 
and what is being planned about that? 

Mr.. Ztxst. It will take me all day to cover all the details involved. 
Yes, I am famil iar with the Carson case. 

Mr, Ix>VESEE. Will you submit something for the record, please ? 

Mr. Zttt^i. Yes, I will, 
MK IxjvESEE. Thank you. 

f Material submitted for, inclusion in the record follows 0 
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United States Department of the Interior 



OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINCTONV D C. 2024C 



B3f SPSCIAL ^3ESS^HG^R « . f 

Honorftbie CmjrX B. PerULns 

Kchieifc'tlon &Dd. I^^or 
Waah 5n gt^> D- C. 20515 

EncZoa*d i» tlae t^ramscrlpt oT ^iic'-b«aJri^s head before the Cofwalt-tee 

^Cducat^on, Su^c»ami.t;t:ee on EXcmentary*, Second&ry ozkI VoeationaX Eduxi^tioxi, 
on Ttto»d*y, 7etxruary 1, 197T, cri "Xndl«j J5duc&t:lon " 



on 



We have revlmred the traaac^rlpt and corrected the rejafiurlcs or the Departskental 

Durlzie^ hearing, the Subcommittee req^ueoted & riov chart or 

tho Bureaoi oT Indian ATTairB (BIA) hxiO&ct process (at page 23 or the 
tr&nacr iprt } . The 6GCA ia currently preparing such a chart., and ve wiOX provide 
It to the Cooaeilttee as soon as It is available • J^arther^ r*t the hearing, 
Cos^pressoan ^ale requested a. copy or recommendations Jiccrnliig a system or 
direct mndin g to iocaJL BXA schools rrom the Central omce, which are 
^preaently being developed by the BIA (at page 77)- It is oxir tinderstanding 
Tratn the BXA that the reconsnendatlons will be developed by them within the 
next rew weelcs. We will be pleased to provide theov under separate cover at 
that tizae« 

tte Subcoeamlttee also requested Inrormation concerning the case or Mr. Jack 
Caz-aon or the BIA*s Hor ton Agency, Horton, Kansas. We are enclosing a letter 
dated January 11, 1977, rroci Richard R. Hite, Beputy Assi.st*nt Secretary or 
th e I nterior, to Congressman Iloyd Meeds concerning Mc^ Carson, We are also 
providing a copy or the cocnplaint nied by ^fr. Carson's Attorne-y on October 26, 
1976> in Carson v. Simon , Civil Kc 76-170-C 5/ United Sta.te3 District Court 
ror the District or Ksjisa^ , and e copy oT th^ answer riletd in that cose on 
Jaiaaary 26, 1977> by the United States Attorney Tor the IMLstrict oT Kansas. 

Sincerely your 



^Enclosures / / Acting Ijejc^iclatlve Counsel 
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John K* Bowell 
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United States Department of the Interior 



OFFICE, or THE. SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 2024O 



JAN 3 3 1977 



Dear Mr. I-teeds: 

Your letter of November 24, 1976, addresses the probTeras Mr. Jack Carson 
Superintendent, Hoston Agency, has encountered in the Bureau oT Indian 
Affairs, Horton flgcncy Is a molti -tribe agency serving four separate 
tribes In Kansas and Southeast Nebraska. Although Mr. Carson s differences 
with the Kickapoo Tribe began -In. early 1974, he was not removed from his 
position as Superintendent until ApHl 1975 after a physical take-over of 
the agency office by militants of the Klckapoo tribe and sympathizers from 
the American Indian Movement. 

In the- opinion of the Area Director and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
there was danger to the Superintendent and his family, as well as to other 
8IA enmloyecs o-id there was a serious threat of destruction of government 
record and property. The differences betv^en the Klckapoo Tribe and 
Superintendent Carson continue. The Sac anel Fox, Potawatomi and Iowa 
Tribes hav«, however, petitioned for his return as their Superintenocnt- 

Long standing Federal statutes and recent court orders mandate that Indian ^ 
preference eligtbles have first consideration for all vacancies within the 
BIA, this includes lateral rcassignments and even changes to lower grade, 
as well as initial appointments, reinstatements, transfers and promotions. 

For this reason. It has not been possible for the Bureau to laterally . 

reassign Mr. Ca«on. On NoveB4«r 16. we offered him ^ l^tSrS^n?^^^"^? 
to a position of Trust Services Specialist, GS-13, in the Washington. 0,X- 
Office of the Bureau, a vacancy for which there were no Indian candidates. 
On Noven*>er 30, Mr. Carson declined this offer of reassignment. 

Mr. Carson has indicated to us and to others. Including the Civi"» ^Service 
Cownission. that he prefers to leave the BIA if he cannot return to his 
position at Horton. We have a Departmental Ca™e'-^"«e?«?\P'^9r*^„^ 
designed to assist employees In Hr. Carson's situation. .5**^"?^,, 
furnished the necessary documentation for us to give him PjriS'-i^y^^?"!^?- 
eration for placement. This documentation has been requested by telephone 
and in writing. 

tte sincerely regret that the formal appeal filed by ^h?. »*^^°r"^^J***V5^* 
tribes in February 1975 was not answered in writing. The attorney ana 
the tribal representatives were verbally advised that provlsions^of 
25 CFR 2.2, are not applicable to personnel matters for which ^nere are 
other statutory provisions for appeal. A written response to the appeal 
is being prepared. 

CC:S= V/SriSQLiwCL- FSA-Denver 
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Although three of the tribes have petitioned for his return^ Mr. Carson 
has been a controve*rsial figure in that he did identify with factions 
rather than maintaining a good working relationship with a11 the tribes 
served by the agency. Returning him to duty as Superintendent %#ould create 
:ne%r controversy, and would, we believe^ be a disservice to the four tribes 
through fostering continuing inter-tribal dissension. 

For your information, a chronology of major events concerning the situation 
at Horton and Mr. Carson is attached. Our efforts to find a solution to 
this very serious problem have been redoubled. As soon as we. are able to 
take final action to reassign Mr. Carson within SIA pr to place him with 
another agency^ your office will be advised. 

Sincerely yours* 

V^L-J *l H:tt 

piS^ Secretary of the Interior 

Honorable Lloyd Keeds 

Chairman, Indian Affairs Subcommittee 

CciaiQittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

House of Representatives 

Washington » 0. C. 20515 
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CKBOIIOIOGX — Korton >c:«ncy^ Kansos, «nd JacK C«r»on 

E*rtLy aE»7^ - maeb Internal dl«»en»Ion within Ktckapoo Tribe of Kansac, tbat 
trl^ r^ueat.ed renoval or Su p*rl Amende nt Jack Carson 

June X9T^ - -tvo-man Tact rinding tean: vent to Korton to Invcstlcatc prDl>lema 

Incli-ieinc ilX^rr^ft-lo'^c aj;;»lntt Su;»t Carson. Tcarr, Pound no 
atantlve rcaiions to recorMncnd adverse action against Carcon 

Sept 1973* - Charles Jafr.es appointed Area Director* Anadarko, ProMetra of 
Klckapoo Trltre continued with r-uch attention frotc Area Orrice^ 
BXA and Omce or the Solicitor - tribal constitution involved 

1975 - KlcJcapoo militants with outaide sympathizers physically took over 
Korton Agency omce. Area director Ja^res decided Supt Carson 
should "he reassl£tned to protect etoployees and property* Militants 
a^;reed allow- htm to retrain until eertatn vork was completed 
Jar-^s orrered Carson detail to Anadarko Area - Carson prererred 
asslgnir.ent outside Anadarko Area 

June 1975 - Carson detailed to Departrent's Missouri Basin Recion omce In . 

Kansas City, 1^:^- With approval or Civil Service Corrjr.i sa i on t.hls 
detail extended until .-Tarch SO, 1976^ Errorts to place Carson 
were helng coordinated in orrice or the Deputy Asst. Secretary 
ror Kanaceinent 

pec 1975 - orrer r.ade to Carson of position, Starr Assistant, CS-I3, Orrice 
or Kanpower Trainine «• Youth Activities, Denver • BIA to rumtsh 
employstent celling to Orrice or the Secy- 

Kar 1976 - Carson declined ahove orrer In writing - errorts continuing In 
Orrfce or Ass^ secretary to place hlir - contacts i&ade wl^h Sxall 
Business Adio ror a ^sltlon In SaA»s orricc in Kansas Cityposl- 
t.ion class tried at CS-1^* Carson declined to ^aXe a demotion 
BIA Personnel Orrtce hy teletype asked all Area orriees to advise 
us or CS-13 vacancies ror which they had no Indian candidates 
CSC rerused to exten:! Carson detail or to approve another detail 
vlt^iln t^e year • Carson placed on adir.tnlstrttlvc leave 

Oct 1976 - Carson detailed to Peal Property division or Anadarko Area orrice 
to complete asslgmDents at Korton Agency with trihes other than 
Klckapoo 

lX-l*-76 . ratter to Carson orrers lateral rcassigns^nt to Trust Services 
Specialist, CS-13# SIA, Washlnerton, C- 

:tJL-30-76 Caxaon decllnetl orrer or reassignment to poaitlon In Washington 



IK TMC VmxCD STATZS DXSTP.ICT COUfST 
FOR TOT MSTRICT or I^YSAS 



JACK CAXSOK^ 



> Case No 



STTVE CAZX7r» CMXJSS. JAMTS Md MOJUtXS < 
THOeiPSOIC, J 

> 



COMS ftotr cb-e plaintiff for M» p«rlcSoT> sL«tcs ^ISr^esr 

a. Tb«r lM 1« and 2m bean dvrlns »1X the rlwa velcvanr hereto the 
S««r«^rlr»ceodef^r or the Borcon Areacy o5 che Bureau of Indian Affairs » Dep*r»e7»t 
or Interior of the Uolced Sracea t>l toerlea, and: ha a heeti in tc^errinenc aervlce' 
tweiitj^05»e yeara* 

2- Tkat the defc^daota RaZph SImo. Anoa C- Coallo «nd Clirrord O- Steve 
Cadue are oeri!>era o5 the Klckapoo Trlh/ of Kansas. 

3- :th«t the defendant Thrapaon has heen durlns all tJrr^s relevant 
hereto CoainMaslone- o5 the S«r*au o5 Indian Affairs of ti:* United Scares Departs«mc 
of Xnter^or. f ' 



defendant CnmTl^s. Jataes has heen during part of :th* tlores relevan* 
• **-*-c Area Mrector of rhe Bureau of Indian Affairs and the sup^r\*±»or of plaintiff, 
TK,*^ mX2 =he defeodants in rhis action ire IndlJEns and p7i^ 5 Is a 

white z:ac. ' r 

6* This Covrt has JoT-lsdlcclon under the Ci>ria Up^tts Act of lf^C* es 
«=«nded. to vlrs ^2 r.S.C- 51935^ 

7- I^fendants thro-.^h a aerlu <Kf a^r4-et»enta and «c:.5 have c.-«T:spir«Pd hav* 
rl*l^»tiff removed froat Kta duties mr Z <>fflce as Sup erin tendent of the Borton Apencr 
th« Bur<.ao of 7zid<an Affairs- 0 0 fp 
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ibrttAteo plaintiff 1» order to r«^v« t*!*! frow hl» office of Supc rim •indent of 
tK« Morton Agency of t>i* Bur««u of Indian Affairs* 

9, P«f«nd«ncii SlMn» Cadur and Co»lln »ub»*<juently tnmt *.nd conspired 

o 

with t>*« d«f«»»dant >k>rri» Thoci?»on in furtSaranct? of their achaM to rev»ov« 
plaintiff frott hla offica and place of confldrnc« of the United Stacea. 

10- June 1^, 197^, Defenoant Ralph'Sijnon and Atk?* Soalln threatened to 
pl^yi-ically ta'-^e over the Hcrton Agency if plaintiff noc rco»owed from his of flee ar 

p;tace of confidence of the Vnlted Scacca. 

11. In furtVfrr^wc* oT da f trnc: ant s * con splracy , on June K- . I£>7^, defendant 
^Simn llheled plaintiff by »tAtin£ to newmpepera **Thlft wan la aaying tH»t 
lndlAn& are Ignorant aeva^es.* He la TOCVlnfi as a people by tDockln^ our elected 
l^.ader^hlp*'" 

12* That on Koveraber 197^. defendant Co*lln In furtherance of aald 
conspiracy and Intent to intimidate pialntlff, aent a tele^tam to defendant 
Cr.arle* Ja=»e* re^^uestinj *r Ir.veast I £*: ion of 'plaintiff for conspiracy. 

13. On Noveitb^T 6» d<ff*ndant« C*due*and Cc^llr. accorrpanied by a 

t*lex'lp5on cA-*era=:*n and reporter, demanded of plaintiff that he be rerwwed f roti hi« • 
ofrice l-n order to further Intl^nidate. plaintiff. 

1^. On January S» 1973, cefer^dant Coalln ciailed libel loua and alanderooa 
^^%:^2*zz.ti'r9^ to KlcV^Jipoo tribal rubers concerning plaintiff In furtherance of 
rhelr, the d«*f«?nd^t». *che3^- 

On Jani*ary 30, 19 75. 6<fendAnt Jas^es wet and conspired with d*f«mdatit» 
Cxd^e and CoalJln for tKe rensval of plaintiff fros hit place of confidence a* 
Super-r.tendent of the Horton A^e.-cy. 

-9 

If*, On J^nx^MrK* 30 , 197^ ► dtfendant Jaaei announced to the Pre»* chat 
riAirtlff would be rii^ved as Superintendent of the Worton Indian ^yency ^f^ertlv^ 
Z'Uirch 3C» 1975, in furtherance ol the cons-piracy of defer-dant* C^due, Slr»c»r.. rrylln* 
T>-r>T:.^^*'ton and Jaoeft. 

17. February 3 to 6. 1975» defendant Jar^i?s zravelcc to ITaxJ^injc on , r>- 
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1m1«>*4««Sm ^md xhrmmtm coward plalntifl lf» or^r t« prevent hl» fro* 

IS* In fvrtlM»Y«nc» tiMiir cowwp n *cKc«« consul racy ^ drf«ndMt THoci;»ftor% 

H«d fnXMly AdvlMd Indian landers frlnndly to plaintiff tl^t ha would not ^ 
In VanliiasCM thm clna dalmdanc ^«n«» and Ha vac to conaplra a^a ln«t tha 
I^Xnlnclff. 

♦ 

Xf. On raVrxiary 312, 197S^ dafaxtdant liorrla Thon^ffoti It* furtHaranca of tha 
conspSrAcy a^hrlaad dal«ndnat Jnnas that Ha concurred vlth tHa ranoval of 
pljiXntlfr froa bla dvt^aa n» Suparlntandant . 

20. On February 1975* dafandant Ji«&m In furtht- r*oca of tHa cook-i^lracv 

•ttan^ad a naatlns Wtb dafamlant* Slnon, Coalln and Cadue and atatad plaintiff woul^ 
Mt h«va nny ltt/lu«»ca ovox Fottavatoola prograna In tila n«jj »«sls;n7^nr In AnadarUo* 
ruTtHnr, ha ntatad. ^ can aanura you that I can taka cara of and haodla nay 

la ovn h«nhMa«.** Said conoanta b*in£ nada toward plaintiff In furtharanea 
or da£andant»^ conaplracy to Kava plaintiff rataovad fro* hla dutiaa. 

21h- On or about Aprl^l 1975, dafandant ' Aoo* Coalla, Slrson and Jaoa»» 
^furth^T thalr achaaa. conaplrad and a^raad to allow- a d^^^^mtim of Xndlnna laad 
" by dafandanc Slnon to Illegally occupy tH« Indian Afirncj off Icaa at Korton, JUnsaa. 

X)efandant Assoa Coallo and dafandanta illasallr f*l*«'ly lvv'f«nn*d plalnxl^^f 
cold hl» ha and hia atjtff could not l*ava th« offlc* bulJdmr ***iicb vaa mdcr 
tJ»« c:o«trol «nd Jwrladlctloc or plaintiff*. 

• 23. DafandAttt CoPlln, -Alia holdlvsc rlalnnff a rrCsonat . tcid r^lalntifT h* 
and hta dalas'C^(>A cowld not laave tha offica «ncir tb*lr *VM^d» ^r* sict* 
Sarontfanta Coalln and Sloion told plaintiff tHay did not vant tJla tc locJt up th« 
building until defendant Ja^aan Mrri-^^d *x-en thoufh pi*lntl^r ^cld t^a» tha-y wul*! 
H«x-a*'«.t» 3**ve -h«' Swlldltifi bv 5:00 P-K. tl^a: d^ata- 

Aftar defandant Ja=?ast arrlvad at th^ o--cu?l«d ofllc*^ «:'-cr 3 = 00 T.n, that 
a^«nla^, he wa» told by dafandmnt Cc^lln znry would c^r^^ ttve oreiip^tlon If dafandant 
Jasaa ^«oul d a^raa to rnxov* plaintiff l»«.diatal> Asancy Suparlot^ndant- 
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l»»d »«t. til* 0»y >>«lere asid dlsct^SMd cK^ al3trj;aa -action pJann^C £cT 

26* Cn April 10 » in lorrH«r«Tir- o5 defend^nr*' co«*plr-ey. defrnd-nt 

relieved pl*iaclf£ of >bSk duri«s «s AgTOcy Sup^rxnc wotnt . , 

27. I>efeT»d*nr T>>ob«p»oo in furc^<:r«nce of def«id6«^s-' conspiracy, *Mlfi:i»ed 
plaintiff to UxMU City. Mis»ouri, on t^aporary ^ssicnaent until Itorcb 19. 
a976. Since tb«t tir«t. pliiiotif r has refined *t bis botne %rft>- no d«Xl» tr» 
j^^rfort, but dr*winx bi» fxill »«l*ry froD tbe Bureau of Indian Affalra.- 

28- That a result of tbe xmlavf^a conduct of defendant** plaintiff Ka* 

suffered indignlTy. eaibarraisiaent , rrervox^sness » frijjnr, buslll a:;ion and 
i^j^vlt and i* entiifjed to actual and punitive d^r»ses* 

- 29, XJef«n^ent a bave conspired to destroy plaintiffs career in the 



Sovfcmmect »arvlce because be is a w>ilce t»n and tbey are Indians. 

3a- On Octo^r 6» lS7e» defendanT - Cadue still cbntinuins said conspiracy,, 
.told i>lainflf f xiev supervisor that replaced defendant Jataes, tbat under no 
clrc«s.tance» iiouid be or bis,, tribe accepr plaintiff agency Superlncendent. 
At tbis tiie-. tribal leaders of appro^tir^t ely f^ve-slxtbs of tbe Ittdlans at tbe 
T^orcon agency de3;arided plaintiff's reins-ateiaent. 

32-/ 3e cause of currimr ^3 Ings of tbe Courts, plaintiff cannot be assis»ee; 
to anoT^ber position in tbe Bureau of Indian Affairs on a perr^anent basis If tber 
1» ^ indian ^-itb alnlaiut: ^jcallfi cat ions available to bold tbe position- , Tbi» 
discrimination against plaintiff Has been condoned by rce Cc^urts and 1* leE^^ 
^ under tba docrrine of Indian preference . Plainrifi na> b^ bis care« ia tbe 



3urcau o 
IndlAT 



f Indian Affairs destroyed and daajafie^ by tbe defendants wbo are alX 



X3£7;rrOXr, plaintiff priyr for ^udgaent a^lnst defendants and «cb of Ubeci 
^oir.tly and severally, as fc*ala-w»j; * r 

(15 Tor actual and puni^5ve d2c;«|;es In fcucb a»ount as tbat upon proof at t 
sball Indicate a» just if iab^ e^^ 

C2> Tbe cose* of "tiiir action, including -rec?"onab2 c attorney fees; 

C3> 3uch furtber relief as iibe Xourv T^ay feel appropriate in law and e^juit 
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By 



Ro^rr Til con 

310 Col«Ba>i*n TdLtl« Bui2<5itig, 

S20 Ooincy * 

913-233- 9*>65 
^Xttpm*y for P3airkrif£ 
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FOR THE DISXRXCT OF KASSAS 



JACK. CARSOS*, . ^ . . . 

CX-XFFORD O. *STHVE CAOUZ* 



A ri C W S R 



Ko. 76-X70-C5 



tfoinpi^lnti oS'tHe pXaintiff xilo^ ticxrein, aXXe^es ar^a states as ^ 
foXXowsr 

2. D^fene^xnt a/un-s -tpopXficaXXy dcnlo^ tHc ^iXXegatxoaa 

3^ DefOTclcmr: Janes lis wit^xout knowlcr<2ge oi: infoJc?Twti.ton 
-itif^±eir«t to for=i l:>cX£ef to tHc t^otU off tho ^XXegotiori^ 

<:oiit^lnc<a pairagarar>^ G of tHe conipXairit. 

xnc defcna^at Jor^os Is witiliout IcnovrXctflgcr ojt ±n€orKwi- 
t=iorx rra£ficiorit forir. ^ £>oXio£ a:^ to tli^'tru^ of tlie ^XXeg^tions 

oont^Lino<i 1« parag^ptis 9, XO. XX. X2, X3 ana or t.H<. <.i>=.pXa±r.t.^ 

5. D^f enaar^t Jarao3 is TiOt avraxrc that tHer aXXegce me^ticxg 
of January 30, X0T5 i>etwccn aefcr.iiant Jaiac- an^ otJ^cr MJM<i ^ 
ac5o«danti^ evoir toolc pXace as aXXcg^ in para^irap-i X5 o£ tUcr 
oo:-ap*^t, l>ix^ states ^-^ci^ioaXXy tiial. i£ suoJ. rie^ting axa ooc«^. 
-it aia^pt in^voXv^ anv- fconspXiracy or. ttie part of ^tho aof cn^ai^t 
Jacio3 . 

6- Tiiis answerinc; acf enfant again ae^iios tHat tlier^ was 
any cOTispi«cy on his part as aXXcgca in paraWP>» X6/o^, tiier 
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OS" aboTxt ijiaiiary 30^ 1975 tl»t tlie pleiitatLiTr was to t>o as»l9nQ<3 
to AnaeaiarJco^ oJdaiioxaa Area Of ffiod ot t:he Burba'a or Irsdiarx 

7. Tlxia amsweiritig e^f end-ant sp«<rirically <Jonie^ tlift 
«XXc^atioii3 ia p^atgr-^pHs 1^, J 8 and i_9 of -rJie cotnpX^int- 

3, Ag-.aija ctenyin^ t^ie complloity of^ tlio dofendant Jaraea 
la any coixspizracy whatsoe-vor, irliist arviywerljig de5en<2-»Titi states 
tttAt ho wxtlioiic Jcnowlcdg^ oar inf^orra^^ion sufSicrient to i'orTn a 
belief 3» to tli^ t^rutii of tiic iille^ mtioni; oont^^iined, in par-agrrapii 
26 of tn« cotnpX^lnt* 

9. TliJLa answeiria^g eefend.-Mt iB without ■vle<:gQ or 
iafonaatioa »"af f icicnt to form a t>«tlicf as to tticr t^ruth of the ^ 
aXXe^3tion3 cont-alxied iii paragraphs 21, 22, 23 and 24 of the 
oosnpl ^iri t ' 

XO. Defend/int James spcelf i-oally dcniea the allegations 
iii paragraph 25 of the complaint. 

iX. Yhi3 answering defendant iigaiin specifically denies 
any conspiracy on hia part as allege in paragS-aph 26 of the , 
complaint, btat adniits that on or about April lO, 1975, the 
<^efendant Ja=ios did advise the plaintiff that he (plaintiff) wa!j 
temporarily reiiovcsd of nis duties as Agency Superintendent At 
the Ilorton^ iCansas Agency Of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
that the plaintiff was to report for duty at the AnadarJco Area 
Of^ico not later than April IS, 197S* 

12* This answering defendant again denies any conspir-acy 
on his part m alleged in paragraph 27 of the conpl^int, but admitti 
that by tel€>gr»i-on or aboxit Juno 9, 1975, the defendant Tl o;npaon 
instructed the defendant Jaiaes to detail the plaintiff to 
tosiporary duty with the office of the Staff Assistant to the 
S^retary*, Missoirri Bason Keglon, Kansas City, Missouri, effective 
June 16, 1975 and that this duty" jasslgiiaent ended on March 19, 
X976, after wbich plaintiiff , by orders of the defendant Tt^ompson 
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ifxixM^^Msr^ s-bA^^A t:liAt. sdjoc^ Oct:ol>02r X976> pl&±2itiJL££ tiAS on 

JL3- TnJL3 .ajiswerirtg ^o5eAC«mt sp<scifl«lXy denies t^x^s 

oc* lil^ par^ AS ttXXc^e^ Xrt pM-agxapK 29 of tHe oonp3Lalnt:* but adctln:^ 

Tiioxapsoxi Ijiri5^n3» 

XS* Xt)X& Anaw^srXn^ dte£^n<i«int AcrrrT n d^nl^^ conspxsracy 
oxi liXs pAx^ and s^AtLes tltAt tx^ Xs wltliout:. k,iowXodsr«» ox Xn^'or^A^Xcn 
^u^rXoXentu to ^oxia a J>«XX^£ a3 to tii« tmAtli r^^^atXuXn^ aXXo— 

9&tXons oontalxied. Xx» paurA^r-apli 30. of tlie con^Xai^^c- 
XG. Ttils an^wezrXng Oef^ndcLnt aub^aXts t^^t p&xagz-ApH 3X ^ 
o£ tlxo compXedLzxt consX'stst of XocjaX ax^u^a^nt^ arid d.oe3 not oont^Xzi 
A\r«r=Mnta of fact to whXcii an ^jisw^r' Xs £'eq\ilxed ^cnd irc^uests TiKat 
3oXid pAXAgxAph. be s^tx'Xcken. fxoia tl^«± oonipX^Xnt* 

Tt^e defoA<SAnt JATtes h^xeby specif i.cAXXy clenics «XX of 
AXX^^AtXons of tho coiaplaint not hcr-cinbcf ore ottierwXs^ 
«iarw«arcdl^ bAV-Xng- fiiXXy answore<l, t^iis <lcfon^Ant pjTAya tbat • 

tbXs ^actXon t>c ^isxaX^^&ecI and tJiat t?i« Court grant such otboac An<2 
further ireXXof as may be Appropriat^- 



/s/ g> TdvArd 0'o>in30n 

UnXt^d States Attorney 
OistjrXct of Kan±»AS 
o Post OffXoe Bo5C"^S37 o 

TOpe3cA# Kansas 6660X 

Attorney for Defendant « 

OxarXeS' ^aiaes 
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I ^exeby ceartXfy tliat on tlie 26tili day of January XS77^ I la . t li ed a 
copy of the for'egoXng Answer; postage prepaXd, to = 

. Robert TXXton 
Attorney At Xaw- 

3XO CoXtxmbXAn TXtXe BuXXdXng 
820 puXncy Street 
TOpeXA, yan^AS 666X2 
Attorney ^or PXAXnttf f 



/"sX Edward _Jobn son 
EDWARO JOHNSON 

xmXted states Attorney 
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^-.Mr. BrnruER. K^ccuse me, Mr. Chairman. If I may, relative to the Jack 
Oarson case, we are now in court litigation, and I would like to respect- 
fuUv req^iiest theC to you for the 

.cle£tfance of ou^^ adv-isors as to anything relative to that- - 

It is not i±tait we would not give ^^ i^^^^ 

Mr* Bi-ouT2c. I think thaL is prohahly ^ a under- 
standing that there is some clearance on.,the part of Mr. Carson^s al- 
ready been given, but ^ ahead and check it out and, I think, from a 
lejgal aspect that is probably a smart move^ 
/^Ir. Bi3TLER* Xliankyou,sir. 
" Mr.OBrx>TCXN'* Thank you. * 

Bi^fore the record is officiJilly closed, there will be other questions 
probably submitted by the staff, and it is our intention to keep the 
record onen imtil answers and infoi-mation requested is received. 

Also, the statement that I referred to in my opening remarks is now 
available and, I think,* copies are available from the staff at the conclu- 
sion of this hearing. 

. TSTith no other questions pending, the hearing will be adjourned until 
9 :30 toniorrow morning. * ' ^ 

Than k you. 

L Whereupon, at 4:25 p.m. the hearing was adjourned, to reconvene 
a;t » :30 a,m^ Wednesda>%Febriiary 2, 1977^ ^ 
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WEDNESDAY-, nBBBTTAS'S' 2, ISTT 

jHoXJSE of IREPKESnE^CXA-TTVES, . 
STJBCX^arMTTTEE Oy ET.Fr-MT^ATXAKY, "SECPyPAItY 

A>iT> VOCATI02«-AI- EDTUCA-XIOi!" OF THE 

CoicMrrxEE o^v Edxjcatio?:-^ a^cd X^asoSj' 

'Washington^ 1?-C. , 

; The sabcoTDixixttee met, pursuant to notice, at ; 9 :40 ajn- in room 
2175, Raybum Souse Office Building, Hon. Michael Blouin presiding. 

- M Representatives Blouin, Simon, Mottl, Murphy, 
I^Fante,Corrada,Kildee,Quie, andPressler. j 

iStft^E-^resient: Alan i:x>v3see, counsel. Special Advisory istudy 
Group in Indian Education; Jeff MacFarland, research assistoaat. 
Special Ad visory Study GjTOup on Indian Education ; Scherri Tw;ker, 
as^stant cleri:. Special 'Advisory Study Grroup on Indiana. Educa- 
-tion; Beatrice Clay, staff assistant; Jack Jeimin£:s, counsel; Chns- 
itopher Cross, senior education advisor; Richard Bragg, consult^t; 
and Yvonne Eraiikli^vininoritvs . 

Mr. BroTTO*-- Good morning. Today is the second day of hearings 
by^-the-newly created Advisory Study Group on Indian Education. - 

The -witnesses at today^s hearing are personnel of the Bureau oi 
!Cndiaii Affairs, the Federal agen<^ bearing the primary responsibility 
for falfiUing Federal policy in dealing with Indian tribes and nations. 

The chairman wishes to take note of the attendance and interest 
of those members who attended yesterday afternoon's hearing: I 
verv pleased and hope that this is a.n indication of the attention the 
coinmittee is f ocusiaig on this issue. . 

Today we have a. panel of personnel from the field operations off 
BIA who will try to give us some insiarht into the conditions and 
problems at the local school level that thev are most familiar with. 
■ Let me first introduce the f>anel : I>r. IJsToah Allen, who I think was 
our voice from the au'^lience yesterday; Mr. Harry Ea^j^e Bull at the 
end; Mr. I^a-rry Holman: Mr. Ernest Magnuson: Mr. Vernon Masa- 
vesva ; and Mr. Ray McGilbarry- . , , . 

" I think it .was agreed that we will proceed with the witnesses m 
alphabetical order and then hold our questions until you have all 
completed your statements. - 

Those of you who have statt^nents that you would like^to read; have 
the option of summarizing and inserting your complete text into the 
hearing minutes oV reaxKnl^ it;"as you^wish. 

- . Ithink I>r. A' would be first. " — vi-^ t ' 

FThB preiMtred testimony of I>r. ^Toah Allen foTIowsT^-^^,.^^ ^^^ 
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TmmZlMoa^ Fr«us»c«d Co cb* CooicreM of ch« UBlc*d Scat«» on Buruxi of Xr«dl«n Aff«lrs 
Off »B4UMrv«cl.oa Be«rd±nft School r»«ues. F«bru*ry 2, 1977 by Dr. Noah All^n. 
SupmT±a'CmaAmat.^ PHo<m±x. Indian Hlsh School.. Pboctilx, Arlzeoa ■ 



Tb«ro ±s a sx«ac ri«od for ch« Bureau co claarly d«fln« cba public rhac of f-*r*aervaclott 
boazdlas achoola abould aarva. X racomand cbac all Xndlaa young p«opla who can prove- 

dasraa Zxtdlaah blood from a Fadarally racosnlzcd rrlba b« allsl^^* for boarding. 
acbooX adailaaloo. Nalchar acadamlc^ social sor econooilc faccora ahould b« conaldcrcd 
for adwLoaloc Tha ■ dwln latraClon of chla policy ahould ba UAlf ormly ^fol lowed 
' Bttraau> vlda* , 

Tbara la a s^««^ need for che role of BXA boarding i^iool^ co ba deflnod. X 
would acrongly recoesncnd chac BIA boarding achoola be divided Inco cwo very clear 
and. coaclaa a^raaa of ref^pooalblllcy : one aerylng che acadenlc and social reaedlal 
XMada of * atudaaCa end rhc ocher aervlng che needs of oCher acudenca who do noc have 
aaccrama arademlc> paychologlcal or sociological probleas* 

Tha Bureau of Indian Affa-lra Is eiany ntllllona of dollars behind In zoeeclng achool 
conacrucclon rtm^d^M^ Ic la obvloxis to advlnlacraCurs In ^he field thac ch«ere Is a 
tk«ed for x>arhaps as many aa a doran secondary schools In various pares of cha counrry» 
buC aapa cl-ally on cha Papago and Hopl reserve clonaT^ These cwo parclcular reservar^ons 
have no secondary schools. Therefore » all high achool scudencs muar be senc atany 
mXlea away froe home Za accend school. 

Xn. order co accomplish some of che above suggesced objecclves* chere Is a very 
daflnlce need for re— organization of che Bureau* a Admlnlacrarive syscem* To besc 
deliver che educaclonai. aervlces ascpecCed of Bureau schools, and In order co save 
^dollara Co lotplenenc new and Innov^clve programs* che responalblllcy for che admlnla— 
cracloti of boarding schools should lie wlch a duly elecced achool board wlch real ; 
aychorlcy and power . Thla school board In curh should develop che naceaaary polldaa 
djLccat;ad by Ics .consclCuenCs. These policies should cben be admlnlscered by che 
Superlncendcnc of chac achoola I see very 11c cle need for an educAClon cottponenC 
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ott±cm X«v«l. Th« School Board... S«^risic*aa«ic mtbd zhm »chool »hould 
.^^m ^kC. b« x*cuX«c»d by cb« St:mre ud clw acerediclas orsnXudons chroust>ouc the 
i^ ff-m r^y Th* CcncrJkX Office* « fux»ecloft •t>ould i>* *Xoxia clw lloe« of the Suxr ^ . 

DeparOMttC of public ln«crwcclon« 

TlM fuadlns of B«r««tt aehooXA should^ dlctmCed by th« progm* u rcflecced 
by «lkO Board of Edu>caCloo attd cKe SupertLnt«ttdeciC directly to tb« CmtxmX Office* 
Tb« point: of d«p«rnire 1» d«v«lopias ch* budsat sbotild b« m Mro bucd concept . We 
\m^m ml£ aiiar* -th»c «l»oole la different p«rt» of the cotxncry aervlas the 9mirz ttximber 
of Mud«at» wy w«XX b«v« varyini fixed CMte^ dwe to cll«»te^ lool*tlot*, *Re of 
boUdlskS* »cep IcvcX of perooooea, Tbe»e fixed co»t« it vaxloa* ecbool* should 

be tb* b«M of sero ftrndln^. The ^^^i^r^X operetlotiel <:o«t« couZd well be equated - 
ott the bMls of etrroXlwent — prefermbly Averese :0«lly Keaiber*hlp of the prcvlo«a year- 

The Federel ftxndlns of f^r««ervetlon boeirdlos »chool^ over the l*«t »everxl 
ymmTA Hmm enabled tboee ecbools to maintain the 9tAtua quo, but haa not allow«d for 
the d«ve?.opsent of new, presxeaalvc and Innovative prosxama. The boardlns echool 
^±ZMKSjOTa. ±» not typical^ The neceaslty for ars»und-che-clock* >«pervl«lon, apeclal 
Inatructloa and mvsch couoaellnK dlctatea a vary H±zh per pupU coat* Xt would be 
Mix for the Consreaa to conalder these unuauaX'clrcumatancea and condition* when 
fuxadln^ Bureau of Indian Affairs Boarding achool*. 

Xt la an accepted lact In education that hl^h quality educational aervlcea wlXX 
be deXlvered with quality Inatrtictora Ic. the cXaaaroom. ConveraeXy^ with the noat 
beautlfuX and expenalve school plants and wlch unllnlCed financial resource*, sood 
educational experiences can never be delivered with Inferior teachers . One of the 
^mmt. problems In Bureau education coday la zhe cumbersome » Inadequate and Inefficient 
persouiel aystem. used to staff boardlns achool*. I stronsXy recomend that m aystcm 
be developed outride of the ClvlZ Service system or aa a satellte or affiliate to the 
ClvlX Service system to meet tlie unique personnel needs of education within the 



Bur««u of Indian Affairs « I would «uggc9C th^t Chl* fiy^tem provide the Individual 
school* wlch recrulcltxK and.hlrifis authority- I would au^itMC that thl* &y-stcm 
provid* M ibcana wh«r«»>b« « ceacli«r who could Aot t.eAch could be aepar^ct^d from chc 
scHool* Moreover, I-wouJ^ acrongiy recoooMmd that tiila f*y<tea nor provide for tenure 



uzLles» three yeari _of 1» factory i*ervice "had been demonstrated* Thi* -^Asreio ahould 
not provide for- personnel cellinK«**. I The number of staff should be dictated by the 
prosramatlcal needs of Che stu^eot«r'M«l <On the dol larti available within the buds^t. 

There are soae real limitation* Co the CSA system of ^urchaai^n^ needed supplies. 
Often time* three bids are required to 'purchase textbooks, even though the deslretf 
book la published by only one publisher-- Many times it takes up to year to set 
f^rtaln lt«M purchased through CSA- More often than not, the product ie inferior 
In quality. It is l:apo«.slbXe to exchange it etas due to the distances involved • I 
woul«l recocaaend that the Bureau purchasing systettt be codified to allow open varket 
pur^hasins with three bids as well a« the option to buy through the General Services 
Administration.^^' ' * ' ^ ^ 

A tMH&Vr of probleciA have developed Iwlth the Title pros^au in the boarding 
Khoola^not the least beinft the d lvl*l v^nefc:* created by the separate funds and 
««p«rate regul ^na * I would stronfily recommend that Tltie oonles be a part of the 
boardlns school's budfcet and be administered ttiro«Frh the nonaal systea to provide for 
the special needs of the Title target* g?roup> ,_Th«?- r.^^par;*f b * 1 Ity for accountability 
should rest with the school. 

Travel Morator luofl«-^the dictation from Coti^ress on thn amount of money that an 
agency can spend for travel taay serve a very useful purpose In moat agencies of the 
governskent* biat to the school?*- In the Bureau of Indian Affairs » it creates havoc In 
programs and in che ability of the school to meet the educational needs of Its 
students. Student travel to and from the schools, athletic team travel, staff training 
prograta travel* student recreational travel* field crips » security patrol are considered 
travel un^er the definition of the Travel Mo ra tor lucj- Therefore, Indian young people 
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'.m^m p«n*li2«<l prtrsranaaacic^lXy In an tmjutilf labXe manner, due to chese periodic travel 
ban*. I acronsly recoosaetMl Chac the Inscltutlon uke Che detternd.nat5.on of vhac 
p^reentase o5 It* alleoated bxuSs«^ t>e apenc for travel— not the Coas«*« the President - 

For a Hux»dred years» nore or leaa^ there have been of f-re«ervatlon hoarding achoola 
for Xodlan 70ms people,-* Studenta froa as** 5 thru 25 have been aent many nllea avay 
from booe for tSelx^ education* They have been physically reiaoved from the Influence of , 
Cl>etr parents-. Is* astlaatlon that many of the dlletranaa evident In the Ind1«- world 

^oday Are relac^rd to tl>* ^Jlnaasoclaclon and separation of parents and children. I 
recotnc^^ that the Consreaa look very carefully at the po«alblllcy of providing the * 
reaourc*>a to allow parent^ vl»lt» to the school aa well a* an Improved cca»unlcatlon 
system between parents and their children* This should be -done through either PI, 93-^38 
%cmxi:t.9. to the tribe or additional appropriation* to the schools co tha-' a system to 
ulntaln a close relationship between child and parents can be developed - 

We will continue to be limited In what we can do for Indian yotins people until 
the ConKTcss' provides lesl«l«Clon to remove the Bureau schools from the chains Inherent 
In the Civil Service System, C<»ncral- Service Administrations* and the "Shot CjpT 
approXiCh of the federal itovemm«rnt to meeting Indian needs" as well as the archaic and 
cumbersome administrative systems of the Bureau arJ the absences of parent* deciding 
what it Is their- c"hlldr en need. 

I mm urging this Cot»lttee to carefully d-l Iberate on modifying the old wnys 

so that the modem Indian will have 41 chance to find his (right fui place In this 

society with a chance to be succes^cful. 
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STATKMTHgT OP HOAK atttht PHOECTIX A-R.-RA, STJPEKXNTENBEITr, 
PJBCOEHIX TSDIAS BOAEDIN& SIGH SCHOOI. 

I>r. AT.T.Tiy. Than'k: you very much. DistingTiished Con^^ressmea, 
aides, and guests, ^e from the Indian -world -want you to fully realize 
how much we appreciate your concern and interest in education for 
Indian young people- 

I want to especially thank the committee for inviting the people at 
the table from the field to come in and share with you our views of 
the problems as we see them on the front line. I especially want to 
thank- Alan Ix>vesee and Yvonne Franklin for taking time to come out 
to the field and visit with us and learn about some of our problems 
firsthand. ^ 

2Tow, I am gr>ing to take the liberty, if you don't mind, to qualify 
myself to some extent at least as a witness. I grew up in Oklahoma. 
My father was Indian ; my mother was non-Indian. I started attending 
boarding schools when I was in the seventh grade and then spent 
approximately 7 years in public high schools, 15 years at the college 
level as an 4xistructor, and for the last 6 years I have been in adminis- 
tration in the Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding schools. 

AJI of my brothers and sisters and my father attended boarding 
schools, so i think I know a little bit about what happens historically. 

The first thing I want to say is that I thank God for boarding 
schools. I think that without boarding schools maijy of us — certainly 
three that I know of sitting at this table — ^would have probably been 
in a fail somewhere today rather than sitting here. So they serve a very 
useful and important function, and Indian people would not like to 
see them dissolved or watered down in any fashion. 

In preparing my "testimony. I assumed that the committee was 
fcno\vledgeable to some extent about the problems in the field- After 
listening to testimony yesterday. I have some doubts. Perhaps I — ^I as 
a matter of fact have stated the problem as I see it in the field and a 
possible solution. I hope that you will feel free to ask questions at the 
conclusion of my prepared statement, so that I can elaborate on those 
TX)ints. 

Now, for some of my statements- The first thing that I would like to 
mention is that there is a great need for the Bureau to clearly define 
tho public tiiat off- reservation boating schools should serve. 

T recommend that all Indian young people who can prove one- 
quarter degree Indian blood from- a federtlly recognized tribe be eli- 
gible for boarding school admission. And I am sure that you are aware 
that that is a radical departure from the criteria for boarding school 
admission at the present time. Xeither academic, social, nor economic 
factoi-s should be considered for admission. The administration of 
this policv should be imiformly followed throughout the Bureau. 

Xo. 2, there is a great need for the role of BTA boardins: schools to 
be defined. I would strongly recommend that BIA boarding schools 
be divided into two verv- cleai- and concise areas of responsibility: 
One ser\-ing the acadv^mic and social remedial needs of students and 
th<^ other ser\-ing the needs of other students who do not have extreme 
academic, psycholojricai, or sociological problems. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is many millions of dollars behind 
in meeting school construction needs. It is obvious to administrators. 
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in the field that there is a need for perhaps as many as a dozen second- 
ary schools in various parts of the country, but especially on the 
Papago and Hopi Reservations down in my neighborhood- These two 
particular reservations have no secondary schools- Therefore, all high 
- school students must be sent many miles away from home to attend 
school. 

K'ow, in order to accomplish some of the abo\-e suggested objectives, 
there is a verv definite need for reorganization of the Bureau's admm- 
-istrative system. To best deliver the educational services expected of 
Bureau schools and. in order to Save dollars to implement new and m- 
novative programs, the responsibility for the administration of board- 
ing schools should lie with a duly elected school board with real 
authority and power. Xow, I ivant to emphasize that. I feel very 
strongly** that boarding schools should function very much the same 
as other schools in this country, meaning, that the parents should have 
a definite input into what \-oung people receive. And this is not the 
case today- 
It seems to me that duly elected school boards with real power will 
do a great deal to allow parents to have a voice in what happens to 
their young people. 

yirZ QuiE- X)r. Allen, since those who read the transcript will prob- 
ably know even less than we do — anr we hope to know more when this 
is over — would you tell us how it presently operates? 

Dr- Allen-. Fine: l>e <riad to tlo that. At the present time — Let me 
take my own area, the Phoenix- area, for example, which covers Ari- 
zona, Xevada, Utah, and California. We have an intertribal school 
board, whereby the tribal council ap{x>ints members to the intertribal 
school board. And they meet pretty much on a monthly basis at the 
various schools throughout the Phoenix area, meaning specifically 
Inter-Moimtain : Stewart: Sherman. Riverside, Calif.; and the 
Phoenix Indian School at Phoenix, Ariz.; Theodore Roosevelt Jimior 
High School on the %Vhite ^Mountain Apache Reservation: and Santa 
Rosa Boarding School down on the Papago Reservation. They mee't 
on a monthly rotatin": basis at these schools. 

My point* is that they do not have any authority. They are strictly 
advisory. The second point that I would niake is that, even though the 
Federal Government's relation with Indian tribes supposedly is from 
government to government, I have a little trouble with that and I guess 
I ought to say so right^nojs^^. 

The government iiT"fHe United States — the State government, for 
example — ^has very little to do with what happens in=+he local public 
school, and I feel'that the Indian tribes of this country should have 
that same right- that the tribal government sl:ould not run the schools, 
but rather the people shoiild dictate to the school board, a duly elected 
school board, what they want to happen in the ' "^yol systems. 

I have a little troufele with the tribal governments appointing the 
representativ'es to the school board and I have even more trouble living 
with the fact that these school boards do not have any authority or 
power in that they arc strictly advisory. 

I am recommending that the people be iillowe<l to elect members of 
the school board and. furthermore, I would add that each school should 
have a school board and not an intertribal school bocvd that represents 
all schools in an area. 

SI 
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This school board in turn should develop the necessary policies dic- 
tated by its constituents- These policies siiould theu be ad&ninistered by 
the superintendent of that school. 

" X see very little need for an education component at tKe area office 
leveL 3fovFi I hope that you -will follow the points that I sun attemptin«: 
to make'veiy closely because I think they are si<rnificant, I am not 

foxng^ to elaborate unless you ask, but this is significant. If we don't 
ave an area office education component 

Mir. Bi*OT7rs--^ It might not be a bad idea. Doctor, to just assume 
that we are asking ^ou to elaborate as vou go through vour points. 

I>r. At . t . t^ . ah right. I will do the 'best that I can,' but, if I don't 
get through, let me know and let me take another cut at it. 

31r. Bloxtik-. Youbet we will. 

Dr. A XTJRry^ Fine; I fully realize tliat "v^hat is said in these liearinjis 
is public knowled|]re and tliat there will probably be some rei>ercus- 
sions from some of the comments that we will make* but I don*t hax^e 
to work for the Bureaii- - 

]VIr*: Qtctie^ Kepercussions from whom? From the Bureau or from the 
people back home? ^ 

I>r- Ar.Tjey. I am thinking: strictl v of the bureau, 

Mr. QxTTEL OIC 

I)r. AT>T,K>r^ In my Judgment, the^r^Hices that we get from the edu- 
caption components in area offices do nor merit their existence, and I 
will explain that in a little more detail later in my testimony, but 
suffice it to say at this point that*the teclinical and logistical hefp and 
support that we get at the boarding school level does not merit the 
great outla;^ in personnel and money and that this could better be 
done with direct resi>onsibility to the central office. And I will explain 
that in a little more detail dowri the road. ^ 

Xhe school board, superintendent, and the school should in fact be 
regulated by the State and the accrediting organizations throughout 
the country, meaning specifically thct I personally don^t see a need for 
Bureau schools to be regulated in any fashion different dFrom the 
public schools. And at the present time the public school s^tems are 
regulated by the State department of public instruction and by the 
accrediting organizations like Xorth Central, for e^ample. 

]Vlr. Qmn* Could I ask a question? In that case, m many of the 
States, all of the decisionmaking will he done by individuals who have 
no Indian blood and probably no understanding of Indians, except 
some with an animosity towarci Indians. This is what comes off the top 
of my head when you suggest that* ^ . 

In ^ew ^Mexico and Arizona, you have such a largej>ercentage^ of 
"Indians in the xx>pulations of the States that I think it would be dif- 
ferent there, but, using South Dakota as an example — ^Is there some- 
body here from Aberdeen ? I don't know if this would work out for lis 
to do, but I like to take ti^ese points as we go along because we do havt^ 
exceptionally good testimony from which we can build legislation. 

Could the" gentleman here*^ f rom Aberdeen, Mr. Eagle Bull — Could 
you react to how that suggestion would work in South Dakota? 

Mr. Eaoik BiTLi^ If I may ask Dr. ^\Jlen to correct ine, the way I 
understood what he was saying is that* we would build the school 
boards at each of our schools with the same power as far as authority 
as the State school boards ? Am I right on that ? . 
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T>r ViJ-TV N'o- that is not inv intention. My intention is to say that , 
a ShoiVw^d -should be eicotcd by tj-^- const it™ ^ 
serves and that that school board ^voul<l be J'^^^P^^f J^^^^/P.' 5?n be lllc 
poliov inider which that school will operate .and ^^^^l^^^^^ 
responsibilitv of that superintendent to administer t lat P^J^^-. 

Afr Ot:i" Vnd as I understood what you said, the centra, ofhce . 

However, when it comes to the re.-idat ions— that wouid oe accrtcticm^ 
and other regulations — on certification ^ 

?rr ot^'^of the luper and the school board. That .^ould 

f^lL-iTKT- nhoiit vp=!terdav. the teacher licensure or tlie teacner ctrti 
fic-xtSS in the i^tate woi d be jroverned l.y State licensure la^s ^h.ch ^ 
I ^.Vels are in five States, or State acereditation -f.^J^^^^^^ 
of the o'her States have, if that is ".vliat you are talking about. ■ 

from the St at^ of Arizona. 

W B,\''^'-U^*V^arc tnlkin- al>out the standards tha)^ have to be 
n.e^ ^o^ an a;.^-ed^^ -ccive an accredited diploma, and 

SO on clown the line^ 

Mr,;B^P'^c."lf "vo^.'id vary. dopon.lin.r on the standards within 

''"l-T-lS-";-.' V?;. t.v"no[-';u^.^esrin.. th.-lt it all be turned over 

" ?w P V ^V7h n." laU.: that clear. . ^ , 

Vlr.V;^^^^ ^ tliink that is where the confusion came 

*'""l>r M.I-F.X. I can understand where it ,ni;rht be. I will go on. Please 

^"-Fhr^undin^of ^iu^roau schools should be ^'-t-.tf ! W^I^^S - 
- a^ n-nected bv th. board of edu<-at,on and -'''P<>""t/'^^'<^"* I^^^IT^;!^^^ 
?^e"entr.nl orficc in Wushin^rton. -rhe P";"r,"V.h T caTl ^ Joro-baSs 
mind, in deveh-piusr tlio budfret should be ^^hat I call a .core oasec 

""'i^J'^'ro ill ■l^v■^re that schools in different parts of the counttr serving 
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of their GS classification, where ours for the most part i^re at the top 
of the classification. \ ' v - • 

Mr. QtjrE. I>o you have mandatory retirement* at 65? \ ■ 

Dr. AuLEN-. N"o, 70. 

Mr. QuEE. I see. That is how- the average can be 64. I >vas thinking 
that you could wait 2 years and it would be over with, bii^ vou have 
to wait 7. / ' ' 

j>P^-^-^LKr . -These fixed costs "at vari r> - noTs sTibu|<^ fee -the "fease^ 
of what I am calling: zero fundLnp. T} be the base, the fixe^' 

costs that you can't do • anvthing^ a' ' ^ h* her you/h«,vir or 
625 students. ' ~ . , • "/ 

The general operational costs could y, . equated on the* l^ls^f 
^roiiment, preferably avera*re daily' membership of the-previ^^: 

Mr. Qtixe. Ziet me ask yon t;his- That hu'ncli^l variation- 



Dr. Ar-UEJf.'Rifl^ht. ~ ^9* 

Mr. QxjTE. Was that within f he year ? At any time ^vithin the year, 
you may have a variation of 100 ? 

^^t^^- Let me *rive you specific figures. Our Kigh .enrollment' at 
Phoenix Indian School this year was 644 students: jLiVd. light jtow the 
enrollment is 585 students. I suspect by the end of. the schcxJl- year it 
may be 560 or possibly even 550. but there is very, little we can do to 
change the number of personnel, you Icnow, in .a yearl >. 
This dropout is due to a multitude of ^causes : <3t!tting in trouble,, 
/ flunking^ out, parents decid ing to s^'nd thejn to a puhlic school^ After* 
age 16, they can drop out of school, A number of things that reallv 
are outside of the control. I think, oft he boarding schools. 

Mr. QxTTE-That' would work for you where you have a declining 
enrollment. What would happen if yon had a growinff enrollment and 
you use the average daily or averag^meml>ership of the previous year? 

Dr. Alle^t. We *ihink tliat the difference in huyirig- f ood^ — ^tha't this 
would be rtie only real variable — the cli'iTeTence in buying food would 
not be significant., We can feed, you know, 700 student's for about what 
we can feed 675 or 650. Xow. if the -variation were more than that, 
it would be an important factor. . " 

I will go on.' That Federal funding of off-reservation boarding 
schools over th6 last se\^ral years has enabled t^Iiose schools to main- 
: tain the status qiio, but ha<! not r-.llovred for the development of new', 
progressive, nor innovative prcgiams- 

T.'he boarding schoorsituution is not typfcal, arnd X want to emphasize 
.^thst. The neces?:;fy for aroi:nd-the-clock supervision, special instruc- 
^tion, 5»nd rhe - . - of coimseling required dictates a' very ,high per 
pupil, cost. T- • woll for the Oonfrress to consider these unusual 

circumstanc* ^'Onditions when fimding-Hiireau Indian AfEai^! 

board iiigsc;Vf»o - " . ^ 

It IS an accept r-i fact in education that hi^rh quality educational 
\^rvices will be rlelT^T^red witli fiHality instnictar3 in the classrooms. 

C^nversf^ly. Tvith the most beautiful aud experjsive ^liool plants and 
"with iiwlinaiteii financial rcsoii^es, <rood educational px peri ences can 
^ neyorybe d^'liverecl^vitli* rirfeijior tpacJiers. - - ' 

— One of tjie jrreat 'problem^- Tn Rureau education todav^is the cumber- 
some inaaenusit^^ and -inerH^i on t personnel systcrp'us^d, to staff board- 
in£r S4^:tio<5ls* X «;tron£rly.pecomrnend that a f^yste'm be developed^ ontside 
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the Civil Service System or as a satellite or affiliate to the civil servKJe 
system to meet the imique personnel needs of education withm tne 
Bureau of Indian Affairs- - -, ^ - j- -j i „ i 

I would suggest that such a system provide the individual schoo^ 
with recruiting and hiring r,uthority. No one knows better the type o± 
individual that I need to do a job than I do. Certainly not classification 
in the area office and certainly not classification at the Washington area. 
— I-would-suggest^hat 'this system provide a means whereby a teacher 
who could not teach could be separated from the school. And this is 
nearly impossible at the present time under the civil service system. 

Moreover, I would strongly recommend that this system not provide 
for tenure unless 3 years of satisfactory service has been demonstrate^ 
Andrightnowitisl yeari , - " - i.* 

This system should not provide for personnel ceilmgs m any shape 
or form. The number of staff should be dictated by the prt^rammatical 
needs of the students and on the dollars avaliahl^within the bud^t.' 

There are some real limitations to the GS A, Gen^l Services Admin- 
istration, system of purchasing needed supplies and^equipmCTit. <->ften- 
times three bids are required to purchase textbooks, .-even though tne 
textbook is published by only one publisher. - ' - _ 

Many times it takes up to 1 vear to get certain items purchased 
through GSA- More often than not, the product is inferior in quality, 
or, I could add, not exactly what you ordered in the firet place. It is 
impossible to exchange items due to the distances involved. 

Now, I would recommend that the Bureau purchasmg, ^-stem be 
modified to allow open market purchasing with three bids, but main- 
tain the option of b'?ying through GSA if it is to the school s advan-, 
tage. And I think that is the way 9,3-638 permits tribes to purchase at 
the present time. • . , . , " 

A number of T>roblems have developed with the title programs_ in the 
boarding schools, not the least being the divisiveness created by the 
separate tunds and sepaiaite regulations. I would strongly recommend 
that title moneys be a part of the boarding school s budget and be 
administered through the normal system to provide /P^f.^f-^ 
jieeds of the title target groups. The responsibility for aacountafcolity 
should rest with the school, and not an area office component for J? ea- 

eral programs. ^ ' , . , /^-h«-d 

As to travel moratoriums, the dictatibn from Congress or UJVLl^ or 
the President — I am not certain where this comes from — on the amount 
that an agencv can spend for travel may serve a very useful purpose in 
most agencies of th^ Government, but, to the schools in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, it creates havoc in proerrams and m the ability ot me 
school" to meet the educational needs of its students. 

Student travel to and f rqm the schools, athletic team -travel, staff 
traininir travel, student recreational travel, field trips, security patrol 
are all considered "travel^ under the definition of the travel moia- 
toriurti. Therefore, Indian young people are penalized programmac- 
-^cally in an unjustifiable manner due to these i>enodic travel baiis. 

I stronglv recommend that the institution make the determination 
of what ^rcentage of its allocated budget be spent for, school travel, 
not the Congress or the President or O^IB- - j- 

For 100 Tears, more or less, there have been off-reservation boardrr^ 
schools for Indian youYig people. Students frr .ges 5 through 25 
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have been sent away many miles from home for their education. 
They have been physically removed from tlie influence of their parents* 

It is my estirnatioi^hat many of the dilemmas evident in, the Indian 
world toclay are related to the disas.sociation and separation of parents 
and children. . ^ 

I recommend that the Con^rress l<:x>k very cai^e fully at the possibility 
of providin«r the resources to allow parental visits to the school as well 
as the development of improved commiin ignition system between par- 
ents and their children* ,. This should be *done throu*rh either Public 
Law 03-638 jrrants to the trib<* or additional appropriations to the 
schools so that a svstem to^maintain a close relationship between the 
child and parents can be developed. 

I would like to think back to the time when I was in the seventh 
jrrade <;^in<r to Yuchi -^Mission Boardin<r School at Sapulpa^ Okla»- 
Children were so happy to see their parents that one little friend of 
mirie wbb was standing there saw an old pickup truck drive up and he 
said: ^'Oh. boy. my parents are here**^ He ran out and jumped in the 
truck* and it wasn't his parents. It was 5k>nieone else who had a similar 
car* 

But they are so elated to see their parents after an absence of 3^ 4^ 
5^ or 6 months that they see t bin <rs sometimes. They see thin^ that 
really don't exist. So I have very stronir feelin^rs about that. 

We will continue— and I am talkin«r about the boardin<r schools — we 
will continue to Ixy limited in what we can do for Indian young" people 
until the Con jrress provides le*rislation to remove the Bureau schools 
from the ehains inherent in the civil service system, the General Serv- 
ices Administration, and the ^^shotpnin" approach of the Federal 
Grovemment to meeting Indian needs* as well as the archaic and 
cumbersome administrative systems of tJie Biireau and the complete 
absence of parents deciding wlxat it is tbeir <rhildren need* 

I am uririnp: this committee to carofully deliberate on modifyin^r the 
old ways so that the modem Indian will have a chance to find his ri«2rht- 
ful pla^^^e in this societv with some chance to be successful. 

Mr, pRKSSLPiR* Mr. Chairman, could I jret a qiiestion in here? I know 
there is — maybe this is better for Mr. TTarrv' Kairle Bull — but I know 
there is a dormitory on the Kosebud Reservation. You were talkin<r 
about the dormitory situation. How well docs that ^>rofrram function ? 
And do Indian parents have substantial inpti* ' um pi^irrams? 

Mr. Kaoi-k Bt:-!-!.. That operation is strictly a dormitory operation. 
The students attend the public school. The operations. I think you 
will find. T am sure, in the presentations that fellow members of this 
panel will make, are very similar to some of the concerns Dr. Allen 
has pointed out in all of the areas that he has touched on* TVe do Kaii^^ 
the siyne problems that he mentioned in the areji of staffin^^ althou<rh 
in that particular instance, the dormitory — it is not as <rreat, since the 
tumoT;Vr is not as ^jreat a? we find in our schools with teachers. 

But basically the same concerns he has voiced I think will hold trtie 
in all of our dormitories, 

^fr* Presst^ier. Thank you. 

Mr. Br*om^. T>o any members of the comi .ittee have any clarification 
questions on T>r- Alle^i's statement ? 

Mr. QmE. I hax-e one. Or. Allen* would you consider your school as 
nn off-reservation school ? 
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Dr. ArxEX. Yes; I cci-tainly would- We have students from nortfiem 
California, from Nebraska, Iowa, Michigan. We have had students 
from^Iississippi. So,yes, I would. - 

2MCr."QxrrE- Thank you- ~ 

Mr. Blotjix. Thank you, I>r. Allen- 

The next on the list is Mr. Harry Eagle Bull. I understand- that 
you do not have a prepared statement, but that you may have some 
comments you wouldrlike to make. 

STATEMENT OF HARRY EAGLE BTTtX, ABEBDEEN AREA OEFICE 

I>IEECTOB, EDTJCATIOITAIr SERVICES 

Mr, Eagle Bxruu Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, members 
of the committee, and staff, guests, and fellow panel members, on 
behalf of the tribes, students, Indian communities, non-Indian com- 
munities^ education and supportive staff of the Aberdeen area, I wish 
to take this opportunity to thank the committee for hairing the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you. And my special thanks to Mr. Bragg for 
his visit to our area last year. We are looking forward to and would 
welcome future visits by members of this committee and staff. 

I feel that I had best give a little backgroimd on myself because I 
think it plavs a very imjwrtant role in how I s ee myself as an employee 
of the Bur^u of Indian Affairs and a felloxv Indian to those we are 
serving. 

BIA has been very instrumental in my entire life. I am a product 
of a BIA school, grades 1 through 12. 1 am also a product — and, with- 
out the help of the BTA's higher education program, a college educa- 
tion would have been a little bit hard for me to come by. 

Since getting my degree, I have been involved in the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs as a teacher and 

Mr. QuiE. Could you tell us where that school was that you attended ? 

Mr. Eague Bttll" Pine Ridge. I am a member of the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe and attended grades 1 through 12 at Pine Ridge. 

TJpon graduation from col lege, with a ^caching degree, I did teach 
about 6 years at one of our Bureau schoc and then did move into the 
area office where I worked in the area of iiigher education- 1 have been 
in my current position just a little over a year and a half- So I do have 
a Very deep feeling for some of the problems that were expressed yes- 
terday and some of the things you will hear today. 

I can recall my days as a student in our school system. I was not 
fuBy aware of some of the thinsrs that I afcakm^eour^i^chers^ at that 
time or our administrators at that time were p i ulJSbly>«cperiencing. 
Unfortunately, some of these are th^>«cme things we are fl^periencing 
today. . 

do have a deep f eelingr for the system we are^n and the services tha€ 
we are to be delivering. Therefore! I was very much interested in yes- 
terda3r's hearings and do appreciate the opportunity vesterday to lis- 
ten to the session-and witness what T do believe is the sincerity and in- 
terest of the committee members in the area of Indian education. 

Personally and as an employee of the Bureau, I would be very willing 
to worlc in any way possible to help the committee hopefully to try to 
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overcome some of these concerns that were voiced yesterday and con- 
ceros that we will be facing from here oil out. 

We, as you are all aware^ do have many problems^ but I think many 
of the problems we do have are problems that every school system in 
the couj^try will be facing or is vacing- We are xmicme in one way be- 
cause of the*Federal relationships we have with the tribes and the 
Governments , . 

Kowever, I do feel and want to express that we have many positive 
things going for us in the Bureau and in our school systems^ I appre- 
ciate the committee's concern in hopes of building on these positives 
and working tpgelxber to overcome our shortcomings in the betterment 
of Jndian education^ which ^ in turn, will lead to the betterment of our 
people. 

/ . X do hope that my presence here will in some way benefit our pro- 
/grams. I do not; have any -other concerns that I will express at this time^ 
but I am opei for questions from the committee at your convenience 
and will answer to the best of my knowledge and my experience. 
Thank you, 'Mr* Chairman^ 

Jftfr. BiiOmio'. Thank you, Mr* Easle Bull. One qiiick question. I>o 
you share the same concern as Dr. Allen about making waves or facing 
possible repercussions as a result of things vou may or may not say 
today? * . 

36*. Sagt^b -Brruu T^ell^ T guess I have got the same feeling I>r. Allen 
has, and I think you will get the same response from r"^ er members 
who are sitting here and who will sit in this chair in j years. X 

know that there may be some rei>ercussions,*but X also feei that there is 
employment elsewhere and I am not really too concerned about that 
at this pointy if it leads to the betterment of what we are going for. 

Mr- BiXKTTiK'- Thank you for your straightforwardness on that. If 
this panel has any bearing on it at all. there won^t be any repercussions 
in that kind of a sense. 

Mr. Pressler. 

Mr. Pkessi-er. Mr. Chairman, let me say I am very proud to have 
Mr. Harry Eaffle Bull here testifying from my area of the country. 
This is one of the great problems we face in South I>akota* and I must 
say that I get a large amount of staiF work in problems in this area^ 
and we appreciate your efforts. 

I want to ask a few questions here. First of all. how are the parent 
committees in the Aberdeen area getting along with^the school superin- 
tendents in regard to signoff authority on the* program ? * 

Mr. EACrJB Birox^ I think. Mr. Pressler, that will vary. I know this 
isn/t a very specifi&^Swisaw^er, but it will vary from parent committee to 
parent committee. There has been a great concern in a couple of our 
school districts on the regulations of Public Law 9^-638 as far as the 
signoff authority that it does give to the parent advisory committees. 

TVe have had some problems in that area^ as a result-^ this has re- 
siiUed in thelslowness of deve'loping contracts to carry out these pro- 
. grams. And T would like to attribute that to tlus beins: the first year 
we entered into that type of arrangement under T*ublic Xaw 93— 6S8- 

We are* this nS>nth and from here on otit will be working with the 
same school systems-^ the same parent ad^risory groups, hoping to get 
them tc^^ether on Ae programs for next fall. But. it is a concern of ours 
and we are trying to overcome it. but again it will vary from com-*^ 
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mittee^new committee members comm^ on, school boards, ^o on. 

Mr. Pressleb. Sure. Kow. that 93^638— the impact of that on your 
area— did you have meetings in the area to explam this law ? And what 

was the reaotion ? j 

Mr. Eaou: IBtji^ We had meetinf2:s in the area office and more meet- 
ings out at each of the agencies. We had meetinjK that varied m atten^ 
ance where Public Law 638 staff went out and explained the entii^ 
act. We had staff members of the area office go out and meet with mm- 
vidual schools, individual school boards, parent groups, m an attempt 

to inform them of the regulations. >„^-rv.^^t 

So we have had a number of meetings and we have ongoing meet- 
ings. It seems tike a good part of our day is spent m the JOM area, so 
it & not an issue that we can let go for ev^^rt 1 week and stay on top ot it. 

Mr Pbessij». How does the civil service prospect impact on your 
hiring of teachers in the South Dakota urea ? Does it pose any special 

^^^Mr?^Gu:^Si^ It is one of the most difficult problen^ that we 
have faced, and one that I have f -led personally. ;.t is unbelievable 
in the length of time we tend to spe^id in trying to hire a teacher. 

I will anve you an example. Yesterday there was a member of our 
central o&ce staff who gave a rundov^Ti on how one might go_ about 
Sling a teacher. The process is there. I thmk we can live with the 

T>roo.p<;s if the results coul^ come back to us faster. 

^^^e ji^^fy what I am saying Mr. Pressl^r. The time el^ent 
is the biff factor. We mav have a teacher vacancy and it may teke us 
Sij^he^ SSn 30 days to 3 to 4 months to fill that vacancy under the 
svstem we must now go through, and this IS a big proi>^ c„™r. 
" As Mr. Quie mentioned yosterday, what would happen ^^ a- super- 
intendent finds he is short one teacher? Well, the explanation was 
S^n^kr :S the process, but the important thing that has cau^^us 
|ii>Wems is the time element that it does oftentimes take. It vanes de- 
pending on when the vacancy occurs. * * tUT-rtiicrli tlie 
If tht vacancv were to occur m the month of August., through the 
svstem we have.'it is quite £Llengthy process m filling that- _ „^ 
^Mr Piissi^. I am told yon advertised for some principal positions 
and vou had no applicants. Is that right ? ;„ fill^ n o- 
Mr. Eagi^ y^x^ We have had in the past some P?<>^|e^s.i^. f "^J^ 
va^anciisln the administration of our schools, P™*=\P^^^;,^^f^^^^^ 
super^nsors- We have had instances ^^ere^we had to adveili^wo 
to three times before we can get anyone qualified t<> appl> for th 

X-r^w T have a oersonal feelinsr on that m the contacts that 1 nao 
wheS^" wa^ worl-i^g'in higher^education if I "}^}|U"?f t^^t""f am 
that, I think it would give the committee a feehng of what ± am 

^ '^rSlm^^ri^^you -go out and talk t/people and - h-r ^1 
things we should be doing as a Bureau or all the bad thin-^ W S 
doirS and we don't have the positive side brought out e^^J^^h- And, as 
a^lt, T think, if I may use the terni. it is s^tranng off some of the 
nualified people who coukl fill those positions. ™^^„rv=:; 

T-o^^o^-and take over a principalship or a teacher supervisor ppsi- 
tion^clui of whtt thev have heard, thev don't ^J^'^y^^^"* *o come 
ii work foTthe BIA- That is a personal viewpomt, .but I really think 



tliat has somethings: to do with the lacK of people wanting to applv for 
those positions. 

Mr. P:ressxj5r. Now, x-ery briefly, could you discuss the joint com- 
mu ;;*y schools? Pine Rid^ would be a rrood example. Give us your 
opiijtioh on how this syst**-n seems to work. 

'Mt. "Raoxjf, Buu.. Are you referring to the cooperative school 
agreements? " ■ ' r ' . 

Mr. Pressl-er. That is right. 

Mr. TBaoi-e 'Rtjlx*. We have a number of cooperjiti^c school agree- 
ments in bur area. I think we ha\-e apptoximatelv 16 of our schools 
that are what wc would call cooperative schools. This is a joint effort 
between the Bureau of Indian Affairs, represented by that locs.1 
^agency, and. the local public school district, where they* have joined 
together through a cooperative agreement and are operating the school 
financially and staffwise. \ 

One thing X would like to i>oint out that has been a big l>enefit to 
our operations is that area where the publfc schools do hire a number 
of teachers and it does make it a lot faster when they replace their stn ff 
and so 'on. So we do feel that the cooperative agreements are very 
beneficial to our total programs. 

Mr. Pr3ESSi;er. OK. O-^.e quick, final question. Do many of the chil- 
dren in your area have Sioux or IL.akota as their first, language? And 
what kinds of bilingual programs do you have? Are they title Vll, 
title X, or does BIA money go into pro grams in the day schools? 
'"^-3Vfr. Eaoi-e Bttj:*. We have a title VlX pix>gram at one of our schools 
which^ jiow a contract school for the first vear. It went into contract 
last October.- That is Ix>neman School at Pine Ridge. 

ow, T tliinic yOT5>will find tliat tlio l>ilinf]fnal neecls ^vill varv crreatlT 
from one area, to anotlier^For example, it- my area the bilinorual is 
there^ the request is there, but'it i^mainly in the area of cultural classes^ 
teachin^r it as an ext'^nsion and flie continuance of the Indian culture. 

JBecause of the lack of-requc^st from the- .schools for bilinjrual, in 
order for them to <2:o on with the re<nilar pro<2nrara— T think it would 
be safe to sav in our area that bilininiiil requests and-needs are ex- 
pressed mainly througrh the culvural classes that are in our schools. 

Mr* J^rzESSLjkR^ Thank yon rery much, TTarry. "^^--.^^ 
- ]Vlr- Qxn^ !]VCr. Blouin^" T will wait with my questions on the whole^ 
operation until the iend,\pxcept that T would just like to got one 
understandin<r- t ^ 

TTou have heard us talkin^: yesterday with people in the W^ashin^^^n^ 
office here. Dr? Allen is out at the school and you are director of edu- *^ 
cational services in an area ofHce* Could you jur^^t tell us who your 
boss is and how you relate to Albuquerque and to the TV^ashington 
office? ^ . " " 

. Mr. Kaoijb Btti,!.. I would be <rlad to do that. 
Mr. Qxrnr: Thank you. - 
Mr. Eagi^ BmrT^ The structure that we operate undo^r in the Aber- 
deen a.rea — and X think it is similar in other areas — i« that my posi- 
tion as director of educational s^err-ices tb an area office position located 
in the area office. My immediate suT>ervisor is the area director. The 
channel or chain of command up to the central office would be throu^jrh 
Tnv area director, my immediate supervisor, up to the"" Commissioner's 
office. 
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N*ow, coiziir the other way, -we in turn, would contact the super- 
i^ndenr^S^ai^agency and'^sp to his. particular 

counterpart at the agency level, you might say, m the prograro area. 
So our rel atio nship is one or ^ 

Mr. Qtteb. When you say 'Agency' o;^«. i«i one 

Mr. Eaom: Bxtli. The agency is— for example, I^n^,^^*^^^ is one 
of our agencies. We have 13 agencies m our a-^^^^*^ ^^l^^J^J?' 
would n^e contact through what we call ^du^on progra^rns ad- 
ministrator at the agency, ^ho has the responsibility for .,he educa- 
tional program on the entire reservation area. 

Mr. QmE.^In other words, you have no direct contact// with 
X>r. rtemmert? Tfou go to your director, who is the p^JP^J^^^r^ 
counterpart out there in your area, who then contacts the Commis- 
sioner, and then that goes down through il,„TiTiAl 

Mr. Eagi^ BrTLL. That is why I mentioned that that is the channel 
that is set up, but we have contact directly with staff of I>r. :De":iinart 
upon reouest from the field, so it is one tliat is open m that area. 

Mr bLoxjtx. Mavbe as a followup on that same pomt, what land 
of contact do you generally run into that is initiated from the na- 

^^^SS-! Ei^i^Bra.. I think one of 1 - biggest things that, we have 
been working with over the past year, far as a national concern Mia 
lev5,l^ th?implementatio|i of 93^c ;.-hich brought on a number 

of things that, the Bureau is now re9p>nsible for. , , ^, . ^ 

I could cite one example. The previously private schools, that now, 
throu«h Pul>lic I^w 93-6.38 — tli© Bureau do<*s have tne obligation to 
assist'in those schools, and this is one area mat is nationax /^op^ 
yet is very much a concern in our area because of the number of these 
schools that we do ht«,ve. -,-..1 * ^^^.c 

They touched on som« of the items yesterday a little in the pres- 
entation of, for example, the school construction J^f.^^^i 
lingual question. So it is a matter of information we get transmitted 
for input, for comments, and so on, from the central office. 

Mr. Bix)UT>'. Is there a rcgul ar ongoing flow of information from the 
top down to you seeking an understanding of the lands of problems 
vou are facing daily ? t 
" Mr. E\cx.E Brri^. Well, T guess we could say not daily. 1 would li^e 
to think that some of the concerns we do get are those that come up to 
our office, but we don't have the immediate answer. 

I; will continue to refer back to the teacl^er recruitment problem 
because it is a problem that we just don't Rave the immediate answer 
to. We tell the supeHntendent and the principals we have made the 
request of the Civil Serxnce. that we are waiting for Civil Service ana 
so,on, but that is not going to get a teacher m the classroom. 

Mr. Bt>oxjt>-. r>r. Allen ? , +1,0+ 

I>r \TT.ir^-. Tes, Mr. Chairman. I think it is important that this 
committee understand conversely what Harry was saymg. I-or ex- 
ample, the superintendent at Flandrcau Indian School, if he 
. has a problem an issue, must iro directly to the area director and not 
^^arrv. who reallv, vou know, is in cha^re of education mjgiat area. 
Then m-t^m the area director would go to Harry and say : Well, you 
work on that.'' Kow, is thatccorrect ? 

Mr. Eagije; BxnirThat is true. 
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Dr^ Axus>r. That is th^ way it in c ur area too, 
M^, Br-ouiK". Xs that a functional process ? 
Mr. EAor-E BxJio^ Yes, it is. 
Mr* Bi-OTrrN^. Does it work? 

Mr.^ Caguv 3t7UL. T^ell, it works probably as far as p:ettin<f the 
superintendent's concerns into the area office, but I do a^rree with 
X>r. Allen- In carc*> like that- it may work better in the reverse. It keeps 
ns on top of the issues when they are a problem^ I think. 

Mr- QxTTE. I would say this is a problem that we are runnins: into in 
other parts of the Government, in education as well. Also-, for instance, 
we ran into it, in rehabilitation, HEW wanted to have everything 
under the control of the resrional- director, so in ediic^ition they have 
to ^o throxudi the rejErional director for rehab* So the local school 
bonrti members, used to workinjr with individuals that they knew, 
theii ^ *und administrative overburden* 

So i ^ink it may be ,somoihin;r that the Secretary of HEW likes 
or maybe something;: that the Commissioner of BTA likes too- But 
when it ccnnes to the needs ox the tribes or the students or the admin- 
ifrf^rator of the school, I mvself think it doesn*t work very well. 

That is no criticism of BI A itself, jxist the way the Federal Oovem- 
ment operates. | 

Xo cet this clear, let me ask von this a^rain. TThen do you ^lo tiy 
♦Ton 'ViTade out in Albuquerque without croin<T throuirh your sni>ervisor^-> 
and what thin^rs would you <ro to Bill Dommert directly about with- 
out soinxr throuirh your supervisors ? 

Mr. Eaoij: Btttju- OIC. The practice we follow- in our area — and it 
is a practice that we follow to keen the area directors office and his 
5?taff informed — is. on these issiies that we mxist come either to lERC 
or to T>r. Demmert's staff — we do dT<5cuss these with the area director 
and U5>ually then make our calls. I he fools he should be in on the 
call, he ^rets on the call or he will ask us to take care of it. So we do 
call members of T>r- Demmert's staff and lERO on concerns that we 
have. 

Mr. QncE. Could you differentiate for me a couple of the co'^-^ms 
that you would ' 

Mr, Eaot-k Bm^t^ Fine. W^e Trould *ro to lEBC in the area of title T 
concerns. VV e wo uld pro to them in the .school construction area. 

Mr. Qmn. When you say ^'title I.^' yoti are talking: about 

Mr, Eagi-e Brrr.t,r ESEA. And we will <ro to them on the student 
enrollment svstem in thei r researcli and evaluation section. That is 
when we would contact TERO. 

Mr* QxTTE. Then which ones would you take to Demmert ? 

Mr. Eaox-k Btt^t.- TV"e would come Vo the central office on concerns 
that are voicoyrl to us throu<rh tribal resolution and maybe in the area of 
a matter desntfn<r with hi <rher education. It may be in the area of a mat- 
ter of a tribe interested in retaining: its school or its school board. And 
these are matters that T <ruess we ran s.Ly there arc no set i>olicies that- 
would frive us ^^ruidance on how we handle this as far as what is the 
national policy. We may have a method in the area office on how we 
would handle it in an area office, but it mav not be a national concern. 

Mr. Qttte. That is helpful. 

Mr. Bi-or^rN-. Mr. Simon ? 
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Mn SxMOW. Xou mentioned earlier that it takes a lengthy period of 
time to work through Civil Service. If you have a teacher who resigns 
tomorrow just suddenly— and these things happen—and you have ^ go 
through Civil Service, what do you mean, by a lengthy timef How 
lonir is it going to take vou to get that teacher?. 

Mr. Ej^uc Btji-i-. Ofe. U&t us say we have a teacher who leaves our 
Isvstem tomorrow. We get a call that we ne€^ an English teacher at 
this particular school- What will h&ppen is that the agency must ini-- 
tiate action. I will go over this for your benefit as far as the terms. 
The agency will initiate a form 52, which is action to recruit to 
that position.- This will come into our area personnel office. 

When this form is received^ we in turn in the area office wall go QOTO 
to Albuquerque and request a certificate of eligibles. From that, we will 
get iMiCk a list of names that Civil Service in Albuq^uerquc will have 
available for that particular position and at that particular grade level 
at which it was advertised. 

Kow^ that orocfeSs in itself is no problem. The problem comes from 
the length of time between the time that that request leaves tne area 
office and the time we do get a cert back from Albuquerque givmg us a 
list of names to contact. 

An example is that it will vary — If this teacher were to Icsave now, 
chances are we wouldn't get that position filled until school is out. It 
will vary frcwn as long as 3 months from the time we would ^t the^rt 
back from Albuquerque giving us the list of names. That m itself is 

part of the problem. , . ^ J. , V 

The other part of the problem is that, if, for example, we get five 
names on the list, we will then go out and inquire about thos^-mdnod- 
iials to see if thev are available for employment. And tnat late m tbe 
vear, 9 times out of 10 thev are alieady teaching somewhere, Mid it 
Vioesn't give us anyone to pick from. So that is another big problem. 

It will vary from the time the vacancy occurs, but it is no surprise 
to us to wait 3 months anymore- . ■ ^ ^ i^ 

Mr Snwo?r. OK- One other, if T may ask a sweeping question to ix>th 
yoii and Dr. Allen. As vou view Indian education, say, over a period of 
10 vears or 20vears, has thert been a marked improvement ? _r 

i realize, you know, we have not made th© progressive should^ What 
do you see as you view the big pictur- from a perspective of lO or 20 

Mr Eaole BtTXJ- I do believe we have come along way in tiie past 10 
vears, but I also feel x^e do have things standing in our way, that,u^ess 
these thinss are taken care of, our progress may not move as fast as 
we would like and certai'ily not as fast as the Indian people who want 
education to move for their betterment. _ 

I think we can i>oint to a number of things to show we have come a 
long wav : The increase in our Jiigh school graduates, the mcrease m 
the number of students enterin^r college. These are two areas that we 

•can. point"to.^- , «. - js j 

" It is rather difficult^ to reallv evaluate the effectiveness of ai^ edu- 
cational program onlv on the final product — there are so many factors 
entering into the operation including^thatj^he final prodt.ct tt^y not 
bloom until vears later after he leaves the schooh— _ - 

So it is rather difficult, I think, to judge progress dnra-OrC^r term, 
lookizig at a student for 1 vear, but I do personally think that wre have 
come a long way, and I say that as a former student of our system and: 
«<ke <»T\ emplovee of it. 
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Again, we do have some shortcomings that I hop^^e can all work 
together and eliminate these or correct uicm to help us out. 

, jDt- Aixen". Congressman Simon, I would want to agree with Harry's 
evaliiation of the progress that we have made, but T think to really 
answer that question will depend on this committee and what Congress 
does to improve some of the real problems. 

For example^he dilemma that we find o,urselves in in hiring staff. 
I think the Congress not only has to find.a way by providing necessary 
legislation to ehminate these bottlenecks of ninng logistics, parental 
involvement, and-Sui>port5ng Dr. Demmert's proposal for reor^Jiiza- 
tion within the organi^uitional component of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

If we don^t h^tve that^ kind of help jproin Congress^ then we are not 
^oing to be successful and we are not going to progress the way we 
should over the next 10 years. 

Mr. SiatON-. Thank vou. I have no further questions, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr, Brx>TjK5^. Thank you* Do any of tl^e other members have any 
clarification questions before we move on to the panel ? 

Thank you* Mr. Corrada ? 

Mr. CoRRA2>A. I would like to ask a question. Perliaps you might have 
addressed yourself to this question before I arrived here, but yesterdiiy 
we had a ^neral overview of your problems* Could you state briefly 
which are in your mind the most critical problems in terms of needed 
reform in the area of Indian education : Again^ I repeat perhaps — 
know that you have been. discussing all these things, bwt I have just 
arrived aiid I would like 3*ou. if you could, just to sunmiarize the main 
thrust of wjtiat you feel ought to be done by Congress-* by ourselves, in 
terms of improving Indian education. If you could summarize tibat. 

Mr. Eagi*e l^xruL^ O'K.y I think one of the areas that this committee 
and Congress can be veYy effective iii is in the area of making the sup- 
portive services easier to get, eixsiev for the system to operate under* By 
"supportive services,^ there art- many areas,*whether it be in the area of 
personnel, teacher recruitmeni. whether it be in tlie area of mainte- 
nance of ti^e facil 5 ties* 

X agree with I>r* Allen that,* in order for the education system to 
operate and make the headway^ we would like to see — there are a lot 
of things standing in the way that do make it difficult that need 
correcting. 

If this committee could do only one thinjr,. T would think that my 
presence here and the trip would be worthwhile, and that would be in 
the area of the teacher recruitment problem. I think that would go b: 
long way — because it is '■ather difficult to sit and judge a school or a 
school system and say : "TSTell, maybe if we had a teacher in that class- 
room last semester or last year''— ^o I think this is an area that^ if in 
itself it can be handled and made easier, it would be a big help to us. 

Mr. CoRRAi>A. Thank you. 

Mr. Bi-ourN'- Thank you. 

TTie next person on our panel. Mr. Larry Hoi man from the N'avaho 
area^ has joint testimony — is that correct — ^with Mr* Magnuson. 

Mr. HoLMAX'. Yes-, some of our concerns will be similar. 

Mr. Brx^rrx^c. If you would prefer* you could proceed together. Or do 
you each have comments sep arately ? You have submitted a 100-page 
statement for the record. We would sincerely hope you would drasti- 
callv summarize that. [T-aughter.3 

fTestimony submitted by Larry D. Uolman follows rl 
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Cta of the Navajo stnadcnlis arid oarrinuiiities being served, by 

-tt^ Eastern itovajo Agencri|'''s Branch of BliSsatiocn, I wish to tharOc 
tJi i , ?? ocnrnxttee for g^ivii>g ine tho o ujjur t- un±ty to testify beforre you. 

Wte^ at tbcj Ti^^"! -F^^^iri level, v^x> bave the fixiaX ir3spansi±>ility for 
oarry±ng out tbe plans and programs josctjZ. ? ^^':d by Congiress apjprcscxato 
this f-hf^Ty^ to be beanfl dixocrhly. ^^3bat follows, wtojcb is frcci this 
l^-^l per^pective^o^ is itry appraisal of the curxent status of 
Itevajo aSucation as^aoguirod through. ^r^r-^-iTi-i i^^ - ^ ^"^ cocpcrienoe and 



personal involvanent^ wxth the conniunities cmd people served by the 
Eastern Nacvajo Agency- It is not xny ijitentaorir nor is it wxthin nij 
capacity, to spoalc fbar others outside this delineation* 



Wb have vnr^ced^ exteemely hairdl, at iia^juro ving our ed\icatian2U. program- 
However, much, reraains to be aoocraplishod* For this, your interest 
aixi legislative lea<le£^2iip ig urgently needed* Our students, for a 
varied of reasons Camong them cuiltural, linguistic and economic) , 
tocve .special needs* These roust be ar!rlT-essffr3 in a inanner beyond our 
current capacity to deliver if the ISiavajo student is to b ec o r ne a p r odtactive 
ecaSi oontriJbuting citizen to the same degree as other segments of our 
society. 

2 ~ ^ 
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The odxjcational process is a primary mctLhod £or zreoli^ixig self- 
rrzffijGiency, Xt is toward -tiiis end t±iat I would liicc to call your 
atrtezxtdxDn to several gcroblcms whioli/ if r ctnodiatGd ^ will help achieve 
tiiis" goaa • I will list tlicra rK?w and t±iay will i>e dealt: wit±i i^. more 
decaJJ. later* 

SpeciaX Education needs of yoLir Navr\jo sti^icants are not totally 
l^eing n>et at present. Cxarrcsntly^ aJ.1 o\ir studcnvis are at least t^« 
Yoeors ^r^^ m^r^^^ y retarded and consecjuently are in need of specialised 
©docationai services- Dxae to a lack of regular program funding for 
the services, the scixsols develop projects vAiich have been funded 
siwse 1967 throi^h the Office of Education, H.E,Xi7, , under Public 
I^ws 89-10 and 93-380* Vihile this is, of course, a great help, it is 
our feeling that ws are by law required to provide these services and 
that: funding should be irx;ludod in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
2unraaatl budget. 

All of our facilities were designed and constructed around the ooncept 
of one teauiher for every thirty staadents on a suburbatn public school 
nodel^ in the czise* of dormitories on open bay models, with no considera- 
tion of the special ^yy-^-t-^<~^T^i needs of our students. Also, socne 
facilities are over thirty years old, and sOl facilities have been 
deterioratJLng ptiysically as a result of a lacJc of ade<5uate maintenance 
funds* 
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,xiai2itenance persoi5»el estimate that at le*^ fcarty iQinian 
»2«a to laring our facilities to star^^ard lev^a of 
"^^ntonanc?^- Subjoest fiands could only be e>cpa5«3e<3 at tiie rate ©f 
^^teeai gaJJ-"^*^^ doliarc a yea='- 1 l»ave also toen i»f<»3ned th^^ 
jj^jor sreasQKi for deteriorating facilities is Navajo 
cas 3^0611 fxaixi^ at tl>e lowest squajgPlfc ^ fg"^ maintenance for 
'***Sr MeaiJ of li^aiaa Affairs area in the last f fiscal yeax-s. 

5:>3tt,;,3j^^,^ ^ <5«=lined since the facilities wer© constructed csn 
above jreferencea critari*- Thus, i^ sooa cases, we do hav-^ 



no funds 



ities 



avai^^^^* ^ - special education programs, 

for xeixjvtitian or additional oonstxTX=tion. Our facii^ 
it^e^jj^^^g^^j^ personnel stated tlat B2ucation has sxitciitted si^cty- 
^^^hfc jnil3-*°^ dollars in facilities improranent i3ro3«=*s Sor school 
^jjiis r-iflcal Year 1977, we have received only one hundred 
-tMO tJ*:"*^^^ alterations and in^provernents. 




^:i»:^;^^^^^^,5t)cationai serviccts to Navajo children 
^^-^^^ ^ possible, are ^ longer seraiing stiadents to off-c^gg^-^tion 

schools, except in special isolated cases- We have in gcme 
'^^'^aes inc:*;^*^®^ SCade levels at ocxiincffiiity sctools and we have estab^ 
sj^or eocteaaed bus routes to pcowide day school secvi^es. 

4 
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Hcwi>«ver# don» a^odestzs, parents^ and oarmunxtY loaders are oqsresslngr 
a desixo 't£> naJjitain dormitaary services when crx-teiria Gxxst^, svich 
as:£aniiJ.y size is Icir^ in relation to iiV octu er ximnijig \^^Gr and 
electricity i^ non*exist:cs3±: in ti^ family hcne, and bius scarvice over 
tziiingxcovod roads of over thirty miles one vraty is iropossible. Carrent 
Bureau of Indian Affairs "^policy recpaires day school attendance if the 
student caxi be reached by a bus regardless of the circimstamces. Local 
Tribal 90vemi^>g body resolutions 2ure submitted in the appendix that 
address the continuation of boarding acliools* 

O^r dormitory operations eure urvier staffed in that the c urren t staffing- 
cxiteria^ based on funding patterns^ authorise the orplo^xnent of one 
instructionail adde for every twelve students, A boarding school 
operation is responsible for twenty-foxar hour a dayr seven days a 
week supervision of stixtents. Ttxasr the actual adult— student ratio 
is one to thirty- two during the evening hours frcm 5:30 to 11:00 p.in. 
Vfe reccnxnend a staffing criteria of one aide for every eight students 
\tfhiirh would provide closear physical and personal si:pervision. 

Over the years rhe Bureau has received criticisn concerning its 
residential dormitory program. As with all criticism of a program 
as large 2ls the Bureau's some is justified scxl seme is not. Xt is 
true the Bureau o p er a tes a majority of its doonitories that are of 
a barracks construe tdLon. 
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p^cili-ties r«o<3eling azxi new cxxistxuction money is needed for 
litt>rovenextt. It is t^Me that: in seme cases instructd^cnal aides 
hove Zess eaiX5atic« t±um the students, fc>ut edticatictfua programs 
currentily ^wad.l^^ble are reversing t±Lis trend, and funding is needed 
to providte further training to incnrease the professional expertise 
of our dormitory aides. *rwo years ago we attac^ced the wal>:-eway 
and WoL prti>l«n fay starting a Behavior Modif icration PrograBn 
irihereby oc»xtracts were est^lished between stxadents and school 
personnel. The contract states that as the result of no waHc- 
wa^/WQI^ axid irt^^roved attendance in school the entire student 
iDoc^ (those not in violation) would be taken cffi an experience 
eduoation2Ll field trip to a locale vAiicix would be the choice of 
the xnajority of the students. This program has reduced the attendance 
prdblems by one-half and the wallc-away problems by 52 per oent^ and 
costs $30,000 a year. However^ for total success, we feel an 
additian2LL c«e hundred and seventy thousand dollars is needed.. ^. 

Our Scdiool Bus Transportation equipiTtint is provided by General Services 
Aatairxistraticsx throu^ a monthly rental mileage charge* Oirrent ^ 
replaoenent mileage established fay GSA is 8O,0OO miles. Due to the 
€Dctensive anount of uni i rproved roads our buses must traverse, no b\as 
is safe after- 50, OOO miles. These buses spend a great deal of time 
in distant shc^, as far away as one hxjndred twenty-ei^t miles, for 
repairs that usually taJce trore than one wee^ to ocnplete. 
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In the oarly 1960*8, tho Bureau char>god its oc3mrat:io n ff 1 tlirust to 
pcovide an opportxmity for aJJ. Navajo s;tMi«nts to receive a college 
Ssreparat»Ery acadLemic background* l^ie jSrdblcm wxtli this philosophy 
ia that a collogo prcspatratory cnorricrtil-uan vjas all that was Ixsing 
ai¥:hasizaei, aivi the Bureau phased out scxne very vrocrth(«ftxLle vocational 
agriculture and industrial arts pxx)grazns. Xn ztiy opinion^ the concept 
that stLxicnts vill a^ire to a college degree is xmroalistic for 

^tevajo Bducation^ as well as the national student body. Hius, in our 
Agency, we hatve exrttajckai on- a Career Education Program for grades 
Jcindergaorten through twelve • But, we do not hesve adequate fronds to 
provide a total dual tract cxarriculxro for our secondary students* 
I have read vdiere your chairman, the Honorable Ceurl Perkins, has 
introduced a revised version of the Elementary and Secondary Care^ 

Act^ v^iich could moan two hundred seventy-five million 
dollaLTS for sctool dLirsttricts ovear^the ncpct^ fiye years. Bureau — 
schools are xx:>t considered in this legislation, then legislation ^^^cs&ls 
to be enacted to require and fund Career Education -fbr-aH Indian 
students. — — 



The Eastern Navajo Agency is in jju j . Lhwestem New Meraco. T;Vhile it 
is one of the five agcrv::ies under the Navra^jo Area, it is not part of 
the Navajo Reservation, but adjacent to it. Headquartered in Crcwnpoint^ 
vahich is sixty miles aorthoast of Gallup^ the ager-cy is mode \xp of 
Checkerboard land* ^ . ^ 

7 I 
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ra>at xs, t±ie ownership of t±» land parcels vdthin it: axe in many 
handgt Bureau of Xn<iian Affairs, other federal adminiscxatAve 
divisions^ Navajo Trii>e^ individual Indian allotments, railroad, 
and nc«i-lndian holdings* Also, the Agency has jurisdiction over 
two separate •'pcKdcef reservations apart from its ccsntinxious 
boundaries: Al«to {28 miles northwest of Magdalena, Jtew Mexico) 
and Cancncito C30 miles west of Albucjuerqxae) , The Agency 
exicoxp^e^es over 3,200,000 acres, inclixiing 1,251 miles of - 
tm4n |^>j^^_ r v *»H T- rv>Hci and 200 miles of paved roads. 

ttfcs area, is- f lanlced by inc>unt€dLns and characterized by broad open 
valleys, Tessas, and deeply incised drainage features transected by 
the ^rtantincntal Divide* Ihe 2atit:ute of the area ranges from 5^000 
to 8,000 feet above sea level and the mountain crest frcrn 8,000 to 

--ii^OOO--feet:;. * ' 

•n>e oliroate is jtostly semi -arid. Annual precipitation averages 
betwc«i 8 to 10 in<i:«s per year, Kater is sccurce, vegetation is 
sparse, especially grass, dxae to overgrazing. However, with the 
cdipletion of the Navajo Irrigation Pro:, jcrt, ■^=^ northern sccticn 
of the Agency will beocxte productive for creeps . The land is ri<±^ 
in minerals, especially urani*J=a. and coal. 
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Ofust:. a £<ew yt3^u;-s «90^ t]hcro viero less ^Ixan 100 miles of pavud znad 
wxtJiiji agency proper and nour tiho figure Is approac±iing 200 2td.les. 

HohAvex-^ tranj^portiation is still a major prcbleni. Road conditions 
pXay lia voc wit^ sohool prog^raans and txjdgets , Attendance falls as 
roads beocm^ iirpassalDle di^e to inclen^nt weather and. the equipcnent 
t>reaJcs c3own due to the extreaneiy rough torraLin regardless of the 
vieather* 

A sense of outuiuni*^ within this region usujLLly enoon^>asses a vast 
area, of Iginrl vjhere pocicets of people live in relative isolation. 
^Chere are no •villages, with the eacoeption of Crownpoint^ eaid. thus 
for the inajority of Navajos the school and Oiapter House Cgoverrsnent 

^ffu5, social units of the Navajo Trihe) hecone^ the foci of ocxmiuni^ 

life* Our schools dir-trityute the mail, conduct ouirt t u nity activities, 
serve as the primary oGcinunication link, with the outside, render 
medical attention cn a first aid basis, and, in gener^tl, performs 
dtuties outside the spectrum of most pi±>1 ic schools* Uneirploymant 
is over five times the Nation^LL average, henoe the school functions 
2tlso as the priirary eir^lcyer is most oc i: n iunitie^ , 

OVEPVXEW 

Vfe h-ave adrainistrcitive respoosiJbility for tv^ranty t20) education 
programs for grades kindergarten through twelve (12) level* The 
types of programs are as follows: 12 elementary hoarding -schools, 
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4 eXmemwcy daiy achoolA, 2 boordextown cHonn programs^ 1 bo&rding 

scteoX and 1 oon^xsic^ elesIeIX^^lry jchool^ ItLLs 3c±ioo3. ^^cwr 
cur te&aX arver-«k^ enxxxLIjncnt; i» 3*931 fflixacflent::s: 2»623 boarding, 
956 daor and 352 bort3er^own a^yfcynts, 

Our tyfeal opeiratlofvil budget: fron dizwrt BIA £unds ±3 $10,301,864 
xejt aumij iting an average co st, pear £x^l of $2,621^ rme funding for 
a day studenti is $X^582; a bordartown dcuoxt stnjdent:, $1,870; an 
cXanexx^ary boarding student., $2,877; and a aeocndary strudtent at 
vangate High Scbool, $3,331* Funding reoaived trm HealtJi, Bducatiicrx 
wd Vteifecra t±rtoa^ the BIA fr ora P^^lic Law 93-380, Title X, is 
$1#331^9H xepreaenting a cost, per pupil of $339^00 - 

CXnr enpXoyreent: In all job classifications is 826 positiions for BIA 
funded pirograins. Our Title I erc^lciyinent oedling is 132 positicns. 
Of all 958 positions, 627 are all enrolled inenbers of the NTavajo 
Tribe ,, fifteen per cent C15%) ace other Indians^ and twenty-t]u:ee 
pear cent (23%) are non-z:ndians. Fifty-coe of apprcodjnately 110 
professionals are Xndian. 

Olie students of our sc±iools are, first of all,^ children. Lake all 
< Ai i lAli eiJ t, they cciae in all shapes, sizes and ten^^erments* Seoondly, 
these students are Nlavajo. Sixty— three per cent of our stv&5exits ocmc 
to s^aool at the age of five or six speaking and ^Tm^y^ rt^^m^^Tyg f too 
little Biglish to oonpete ^with £^glish-^ea3cing peers ^ 
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Msst; tuxw been raised tr^^tiiooAlly^ undcsr dif fierent: corwepts of 
betLsvxor, discripline and carrpeLit:±on. Our programs ixx thG scfiools 
xnus't. ^Cake aJLX tliese f'act^ors into ccnsidara t i o n * 

Pfcrr w ci'xcywL. SEPvices ' 

A. Curriooltjm: 

Hie TOatJber crke goal and nvissicn of thijs e du ca t : iooaX program iss 
To p ro vide a qiiality educatu^orxal prxxjxa;n thiat is consistent 
in identifying and greeting tl« instructicnal and so cia JL needs 
of the Navajo citiildren tl^at the Mavajo Nation has entrusted 

to U3 . 

Wfe beXieve a quaZity educaticn is one that provides each child 
with the minimLm tools necessary to sucoesed in life.. These 
tools are? . 

Htm abilitry t» read, to ccrr^^ote, to understair;^ the hasic 
laws of sdenoe, to know the outline of man's histoiryr "to 
appreciate the art^, and above all, to reason? to drapy 
COTclusicms on the basis of coe*s JoiCTfl^ledge. 

^ help ac±iieve the above , this agency has develcped tihe Miniitiro Grade 
St^«2ards CMCS> . Ihe MGS instrunent. gives cur program direcr t ic n , 
ocxitinuity, sr^ purpose. Hiis instnament is <i seguencsed series 
of b^LEXvioral dbjectiives \^:iich are a ccr^osite of vtiat our teachers 
considher to be the basic sfcLlls and \inderstandings needed at each grade 
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the majority of vtudonts t» progress at a reasonable arua 



axe xwt meant, to limit any teacher* suppX«unt any 
progran^ nor curtail creativity* It blcsncis individual teac*>e3r effort 
^tli tlia total arar^^Tt^^c program yitLLdti has been devieed to zneet^ t^ 
frp^i^^^i Meds of Navajo Htudtents instead of duplicating available 
^j^^if i u fc y r-^AT programs and products* 

j^ f^ ^ ^.^^ instr«i«it3 CM3S Crii-'wrlcn-Baferenoed Otests) axe also used 
to waluacie stu^mct progress according to a mastery, review, or 
xtttttac±!ting scale* Bot^ tlie MCS and tte MSS/CKDeists v^ere developed 
locally tsy t^eaciiers exper-jjennwd in Navajo Education. Uiese tests 
revised a«d xqpgradted annually to keep them relevant and viiable. 



Ums our curriculiro revolves around the MLniimro Grade Standjucds («3S) 
in grades Icindergarten through e^^;-:fy^ rrhe seocndary curriculum is 
also upgraded on a regular basis :a: - fxisod with course outlines. 

Kattber than descrilje the total curriculiaa (an afatoreviated outline 
jSbUowB) reference viill be made to those highlicfits v*Lic2\ eiiphasize 
this agency's effort to xnerge progracn with student needs. 
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CtttrlculMn a*tlli» - ««3or atm (Career Eaucaticfx Intjsqratad Tturou^ioutJ 







SBcacNnw« - oour»«» 


X<anguAgo Arts: 


NAUP - Primary 


DBnuedial 




DiSTWR - Priaaary 


D9v<olC3Cmentual 




CITE - Primary 


Klectivea 




V^r±aaa other pruc^yrjoie 






Navajo AreA Oaldelines 


liitapoductory 




CondJLe Uilt:s 


World 6 jwrnri can -HlMtxxcy 




Ocrunner ESducatijoci 


Geography & Eocncmica 




Field Trip* <5 permLttJ^) 


Gcrvemsnen^ & Anthropology 




Tteacher Prepared UTiitJF 


Ytodem Indian Bthnolo^ 




Vkurious SuppXecnen^Als 


^torld CLvil-lrar.i aem 




N«rvajo Area Ouidellnes 


Workshop X & XX (BennSiaX) 












3Llc^^sra. I & XX 




Kits & Gwaes 


Triyacmetry «r Oeoroetry 




(dLt^tLviduAlized) 


Oonouner Sdfciicaticn Math 

• 



S^Lenoe: Piloting Nacvajo Area Gaid e Xntxod u cto ry 

Xerox (A Process Approacii) Bio log y & Oieodstry 
various SupplementaOs Agricultoire X « XX 



McKni^ts World of 
O u i isLxuir Mr y i & Manufac- 



Iirtroducrtory draftir>g^ 
eleotricity, woodMorking, 
nietalr autome<±Lrmic» 
education & driver education 



fy^^r^r^^^ ^ ^^14^ ^ - Major Areas (Career Ef a7 .vrat:i m Integrai»d asiroucfjout) 



Bocnonlcsr Ttti Stli 

Ftoodl pcr^aaratdxn, sewing-, 

IS. 

family & heme 



Food pareparactiarL, sewixig^, 
clothing & t^grnptl i.vxng 



Health. & Safetyz plus ItedL Crcass Pixst: Aid 

(usual prograiDs) - Program^ Aloc^iol & Doag, 

-% 

Abuse Prevent±on. l^kilt:., & 
VD Prevea-ticn Qaiti fbr 
all Stli-8tli grades Dcso 



Ccnplefce program wi-th 



Sb^Blcal Edtjcatd.cn: aaD Fi-taess Program 



Gcnplete program with 
eleotives, 'inberzcisrals , & 
varsity sp orts 



Art; 



T^sachex developed 



ll^eacivQr developed? Imo 
sciiools have a stiaiffed 
program 



Busine^ Educationr Typingj 
generaX clerical^ data 
prooessing^ bocicke^djig^ 
aooounting^ hank in g, & 
^orthand • ' 



Special Education Details on page 10 



ry^j4-r^r^l Arts : ' Eight: courses 
including tcusic & faand 
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language Arts 

KftXap (Navajo Area Language Arts Projoct). Tbis EST* program lias laeen 

deveaopod aaxjund 14 Tirg^"''^^'- and peaagogical prenises, sequencijig 
the granroa-tical strcuctrires o£ the Engli^ language ijased -acpon the 
Essrticular Xaagviage needs of Iteivajo children. Its major approach , 
is a stxuctXBral-s^queritial one with aTVialtiraate goal of intemali- 
zation of English- It is based an the' specific language emd 
cxjaceptxaal needs of Navajo children in the setting in vSiich they 
roust use the language. ISnas far it has been dereloped for the 
priiaary . grades, but nay be =^pt©d for use at other levels. 
DISTftSt- Published by SUA CScientific Beocarch Associates). These materials - 

are a progr3iimod systm of language, reading and arithcoetic involving 
fast paced, presentations, student responses and. immediate feedfcaac. 
T h i s is a M>-»3nsense, straight forward puo^rai n designed to teach 
children to use certain basic concepts and to taUc about them in 
stai^arxa 2i>glish. DISIAR is not specifically an ESL prograni. 
Teacher instructions are very explicit and the^'program keeps trac3c 
of its-elf- The language part focuses on concept develc^mettt, their 
anal^^ses and relationshipc- Reading is basically decoding. 
Assessroeat is a continuous cctrtponent of the prpgram. 
errs (consultants In Ttotai Education) This program was developed by 
Dr. Kobert D. Wilson under a Title I grant. Wilson was also an 
adtvdsor to NAIAP* 

15 . ' 



^Bte plazia iay vAiidi loojnaiag' of a second language Is 
j^Ni ^^^^^ii -4 caVi^ ^» foaa: strat^ies: resources, objectives^ 
pcesecjta^tiozi (±n 3 stages-arevoal, xenew 3ni relat:^ -^aiica 
systcrja-tizatian (seguefjcing review^, and toilingiialism) . 
It CRciiasizes sta^ategies for learning to read, and is 
systGcatic in pcesenting the many dLdLstinctive features 
of written lazaguage* It too is a encoding and decod i ng 
apE^^aob like DISIAR^ but is also liJce ^C^IAP in that it is 
linguistic in orientation^ Ivrsfyi on tiie ^a ec i f io language 
ani conceptual needs of Itovajo ciiildren* 

Social Stnr!1r»>«? 

OOt^IB MTVISCaXS — dis program was de^7eloped scverai years ago Iry 
Dr» X^toy Condie of UJM, funded by a Title I grant- laiMi 
elenMntary and 4 secondary units vrere produced* Tbese have 
been tbe best received social studies materials by c\ar teachers 
-g^^^) unit inquires into separate aspects of oanttanyorary^ 
^historic, .or pr^iistoric Navajo lifs^^ 3^ie units will take 
about 4 to 8 wB^ks of tbe instructionsil year. Unit kits 
i rr rl w ^*"* everything the teacher needs *to ^ iit^lement tbe unit 
(netnuals, student books, charts, and audio-visual aids) . 
Ihe teacbor manuals are prescriptive in nature and include 
daily lesson plans. It is bexsically a teaching unit rather 
than a resource unit. 
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igggSODKIS - (Navaijo Area SociaX Steadies Carrlcialxga IDevelo M ii eiiL Project:) 
Dr . T Tw w Vire KaU:soun±s, University of ^festdjagtcan, vos the 
chir!-f adviscar -to -ti*e Area Ccxnnittee -wiiich developed *tliis 
pzx^gram. !Ehi» too is divided, into xmi^* ^3ie dajectives of 
each osiit:. consist o£ 3 categories: isader vtamdings or knowledge/ 
attitudes, and s3dLUs« content of eac^xxmit las been 

eatxverted into a. series; o£ jansfalans. - Basically^ these euire 
resource tmits virkrh ths teacher mist deveXop om their own* 
Area h2is suggested that the Oondle mnteriaT ^ he nosed first 
and the rooainder of the year spqit on this Xatest sociaX 
studies picocpcaxn*, 

Xake VauLl^ Nacvajo School c^serates a hiiingual-bicultural edocationaX 
pcograza \id»re ir^^^^^T i n£jtny:t;i nr > is ux Navajo as the child Toatures 
(starting about second grade) * Siglish language instnxrtion is 
graduzOJLy phased into the program, nhis is still in the cDqperimental 
stage, and T^<=nH-<= ^ure not yet available* ^Ihe IjaJce Valli::y 

program is funded by PL 93—380, Title VH-. , 

h. Career Sducation ^ 

In order to refocus our educatiangil progxrar so that what is 
taoghti in the classrocxn hats a cle2ur, dsnonstrable zneuning and 
hoairing on our students, this Agency's ccnmitrrient to career 
education has established three objectives t 
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(occupational, family, citiz«»' consonership, 
i iei^e) a«d of the 



aunix?'^ ^Sii - to stiBulat« <>=ca3patiorial interest, pcovlae 



pcovixie an errvxrorraeat vbix^ raai^ ^i^^strxactioa 
inBani2>gf»iL -to th^ student- 

Sea5^^^ ~ to provide ^xaciaaized teaitii^ ^ * specific 
occajpatian or a grov^^. of closely related 
ocxw£at=u3CiS*^ and, to stsinilat* iii^'^^^'^^P'a^stieaitaV 
ccimianity «»P«»tioai iiiroo^ 

aihip of cas;««r oaac^tion wit^ subject a^oas. 



JVi^ ^jj^pl^oentatixaa poan was sofcxnit=t«a each 9ci^^ guidance 
^ cogaai*^ aethods required to achiave cbjectives ^ 
rjjiese Toeithods were adopted iji acxxardanc© ■*=*^ funda- 

Ai Car»^ «!3ucatian Bust iategrated>hrocigbout ^be entice 
^j^j^j-jroctionea program, «?t fflezreCLy a. curric;>2l*^ addition, 
^jjj^ iatesratiiQa of caroear education pia» ^ £l<=ciiae 
jjj^^jgtfd local ad25Jtatiaos uniquely aFpropria^ . 
^j^^vidual ccnwamity, school, and staff si-*^^^^^'- 
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2) \ Attaining stuciirnt ccns^tenci^ xci t±je Tiastesy of the 

•teaditional subject areas would continue to be the keystones 
of instrracticn. But the instructional process in teaciilng 
tl»se. disciplines liow incorporates the principles of preparing 
stxjdents'for various roles of a learner, citizen, ccnsiner, 
fasnily nerfser, aad wage earner, v^cii proOi<3es realistic - 
goals for mastering tlie sJciUs in the siibject areas, ^ 

Ibe jxanior high career eiucation program is, in our coinicn, tnaly 
outstanding. A variety of hands-on career explccratian activities 
are- offered xjtilizing the Singer Vocational materials, industrial 
iorts and hcne econonics classes, and other similar prograns. 

. Grades Icindergarten thxoogh six are involved to varying degrees 
in career awareness and value calrification programs using a 
variety of nategj als sucJi as the rCSO Icits. The high sciiool is 

in the process of revanping its vocational courses int o caJ^ 

education oourses: and expanding its""<^a]^eer exploraticci offerings. 
jtoEB funding is neec2ed at the high s<±iool -level for equipment, 
jnaterials, and facilities r^novaticn. ^ The estiinated cost for 
equdEttent and materials is $190,000 additional, and- $340,000^ - 
fcr a^-* facilities. 

- Of significant .importance is' a grant the Board of Education 

xeceived fron the.ftjur Comers Regional Coixaissicii of 550,000 -to 
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■ ■ y i H>vi^ ^frvr- fijTSt -thxxxigii twelfth, at bcrtii Wingate 

;Bi^ Sciaoal and Wiiagate Fritm en tiaTy Schieol > ^Oixs curxiculx an 
ibaavOseen^ln falX operatajGn slriopt the 1974-75 School Yeajr*. 
^The pcKrpose of addijag abgr±caltuxe t» tiie carrimiliin is po 
ppr^wA^ ^c^^-iA^rrt"^ t^-K>^ TTtfrrf«M»^T^ jcb aJcills XH agxicultxize , 
so ^tbacb tjxy jdbs^ assxsne a ocntr ±b u l"i ntj zole 1:0 the Navajo 
Xrdtbe*^ IrrigatXcxi Project jaortii of Bi asf-t , MsdcLco. 

i^dxticsuLL ftirK±Lng is needed to fully develop a ociq^rrebensive 
ax^ integrated pcogiCTi at the elenentary/jxiriior *^g*^ lervel* 
T^-tq fimding would used to hire ooordinators to be located ' ' 
at the scbods wi'to ymiorr high, students vcLth the prime 
xe^oQsihilit^ to estaihllsh resource centers, develop matexials, 
and i F^yyl e>.pea:tifle to the prograans in the satellite or- feeder 
"Ttrtwolsrr — PE^iStitlyr schools ha:ve done nearly al^ that^/ 
could iDe esqpected of than in career education without the V 
assistance and resources of ^=T<=*'^r! coordinators to extend and 
iiqprov e the program* . . 

Kindergarten ' . 

Otere are presently tws^ve *C12) BXA Jcindergartens in operation 
witiiin the Agency- T2iese located at Jcnes Karicii Oamnunity 
School, Gii cii'il tah Ccnxn^nity School, Bread Springs <»riiiunity 
Sc^iool, r^-r-x^^yr^ Uake CcniMiity Sc±loo1, I-ake Valley Navajo School 

20 



DKiitli Na O Ctitii Oaaam±t:y School , Pt n ^ X o Pintado Ocnromity 
CStxtincauLty' Schools 

^Ttwc^ v^-r.^^iBnngs%p t- pocogTSttos at ali sc^^ools liave oeartain siraUax" 
dba3:2»cter±stdLc3r t±i^ are day- sc±iool cper»t±oas and Ziave a 
^T P^ ratiio Ceacix unit ie 3ta££ed vi±th a - tearh exr, a. 

Navajo-^seateing aide^ and a bus -drxvear) • Rxcr of iiiese progxwns 
are sta£fed. w£t^ Navajo studerrts^ ^ 

It ±s tiiati in tiae laear future ocor request fccc new 

CTj > g l-n y*"i^ of Icmdergarten. dasszooc^ and teacfae rn<yt« for 
Hi^r&no^ Orjo Encino, B/jca and DndJLtix Na O Dtrtfci Hie vjxll lae 
fiartbooaiag. 

Seoa^dary Bducat±c» 

^a>B Ty^*rr*>T^ Narvajo Ageaacy operates cne IrLgti scfeDoX, Wingate Hi^i 
ScisooX^ Booie of the Bears. 

Wingate Higti Sc^kjoX xs fullyjaj cr i^T Tfipd by the Ne*/ Mexico State 
Cepartsent ^fJEi3uca€iGcr^a^ tbe Ktartb OentrzJL Accredxtiaig 
^%5S<5aia5!oct for secaodary school*^. "Mie sdiool offers a four year 
academio j>xu<^aiii leaiding to bigti sciiool cli . pl cma for graduates* 
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presflctt cdxroculm is georad idr acnrtqnir Foroparation 
far gcadmtss ±o enter tbo diversity car obllego of thair 
cboice. HbweraTr a oaz^sebflnsive caroer erferitioin program is 
y^iTMj izxtagrated t±axRagbout tba curricaluBi. 

1!ha rt <Tqi'^^m ocBsiBts of language arts, na thawrt-irs y s ci ffn cTe, 
«ocial stxdies, (H't-v^i^ir^i'i-vj a cour se in M^jo O^ihal Govexxinent 
asd nnA tt ff. ^^J ir»^^Tvj Basic l^^Kvajo Lawl cultural arts, industrial. ---- - " 
arts, baalth azxl pbysical education, VS^^^^as^-WIC, ixx.'Q ooonaziics. 




rftvfc «->»>^i f-?*ii/^o ^ftrh year teams in football, bastertvin , trade, 
«ad %«restliz9. Another popclar^actiyity at tho school is ths 
Itodao dob. T^>» year this diib sponsors an liitcr^-High 'school 
Bodao Chnnplnjihip. 

special Educntiop 

CoQWtly, our ^tadeaotff-are at loast two years acadonically 
rstaxded and, ccaisoqaeDtly, are in need of specialized educational 
services. Due to a lac2c of regular u t- ugiam funds for these services, 
the ar>^''« develop posojects which are funded throu^ the Office of 
Bixatioaa, HEW, under K- ./-380. 
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Fiscal Year 1977, ^BLtOe I o€ 93-380 ^ provides for 
^3gigi:ita3, edxagation progz^rwi In X8 dc±ioals» Programs Izi 

aeveOjOEmnt: 2S3ci reading. rUiis indjades ^ r±n g r ^i l in giaal. aides 
for lr«-»=»^ elienientary classes^ pro vl ri i ng - z earf i ng l2±>oratories 
for ^J^&c studearxte, and pocoviding new* and dif£ezen-t> mat-RriJiltq 
for tiie sttxaents' use. We also axe opexAt ing five (5) speci^O. 

programs £ar 'the mentally retarded and fiour C4) sc3ioo3^ 
are cpexatrlng progranis fbor tbe^JLsfrming disabled. 



ff^-i -t-t oTfa^i iy ;""TOnny c±iildren eittfcex are reoeivong no services 
^jHtt all, are receiving regular class services only, or are being 
genfc off reservation or oat of state to receive specialized 
services, nhe Bureau of Indian Affairs vo«ld more adequately 
ser ve tl*ese stxadents at present facilities, but no funds are 
available, 't^^ estimated cost for a. gr*vhu^1 assirr^ption of 
responsibility fbl 1 rws z 

FT -78 . $ 952,900 ' - / " * ^ 

EY -79 53,056,350 inclixaing^^^^470 ,000 for bousing staff 

- 80 $S ^S$S^9^f^i^^A^±cijg 51,290,000 for bousing and 



52,300,000 fbar renovation of facilities 
FST -81 53,077,150 incli^iing 5360,000 for boosing 

T^^3Z 53,364,450 including 5270,000 for bousing 

Future yearss 5^^054,450 to sustain 
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mLiJX thrust of PL 93-380, TitJ^ I^^is^tao"^^ and 

o£ lixiiaa Jtffaixsjhas^^ bad. -the resp^ n^ - i Tii 1 i t y to 
tttis 3c£i>a-<^"^?ogram since in tliiff area tlie Triajorxty of 
'i>ir^43»^ ^r-Wrr'^^^^ dba OCTTiparn i9cgi^ with. middXe Aniericar 

jas^£o^? dejarxved aaa tao poverty isoaatioa, and a Xangxaage 
ai£C< 



of sgappLaaaxtsccy fu»2s^ such as Tltl© -wSoiXe legal, still 
eirctsm^esxts the duty of the Bureau of liadiaii Af fajbrs to provide 

fy^T y4^^*#%jp ^ This was xeoognized iry the^G^^eral Aoooctntixig' 
Office (O^l In its report to Ccsagress •kDpportanity to liiiprove 
TW>-T^ - E^TrT»ir*-8r^ ScixxxLs,X)perated isy tiie Bareau of Hidian 
Attaixs."* qa:>te ^Gttrt±iati reports 

•^Qoe cf>taie"key j ^y^-'i'-? in this rep or t, is that, althoa^ 
^^BiftThas tajown for years that Indian Children in BIA - 
g^^j^T^ require some form of special or ocinpensatnry 
education, 'its education pLogram 3aas not been designed 
to fully moet these needs* BOA has not es t^iMisb ed a 
• 'systmitic moans of determining tbe special asid ocB^^ensatory 
VM rr1-r of its students. CPrcxa Chapter 4 of tbe reparcj 
, . 24 
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Qno off ±J» 1 i TT^wnrift " t i nn s of GRO to tbe- Secretory of t±ae 

\ "Develop a i-rT nr ^ ^^*^^°'n"^q -* y s ^ x j^^ ' ^n vd iich is ^ . - 

desigrWi :^w-i-P-yf^ny to oyerecma titae fz^ctors -wfeLcfa 
<7np^^ j ^oyr es s ±n iTip^t:iTvr tixi goal (bi etchifiv±ng' peurity 
vitih nafciooaX r'-'^- ^ « = by and iJaicai Is fflgyflile encog ti 

to laeeh ±2» z^eods off staadenibs in all BTO. opesrat^i schools*^ 
(Praoi chaprtoar 3 of tibe xejoi l Sl . 
CXeauclyr tiiis refers to tibo regular program^ not tAe. sa g y p lqo gn Lary 
IOC* S3— 380, Ti t^l^^ X pcograoir xAicb. baks served to ^rmpwtat iteJce tiie 
r ^^^T progrm coraprebenslve. 

Afctffliticxi XMeds to be focaaed art one factor efff ect±ng cxar eef h js ar . ianal 
yj i ^ ..i^ 'tba BIA' » policy (vdiicb is writ±en ijato tbe -treaty of 186SL 
off -^ilr^ stu^iesxbs to a teacher* Most^ pnbl in schools are ai rt < ani^>HTry 
to^loi^er ^aiis ratio aiad ±t is i r»cnrcyi iv «bl ft tiiat; our s ch oo lis ^ wxtb 

lasaguage learisers^ ^-^^1^ v3bare to this policy* Oar stoderrtg 
macb-iaare atrfamtioii ajid practice than a 30-1 ratio affords* Also, 
it ^dotzld bes»f±t tbe students to bacre a itevajo-fipeaking at ir^e ir;'eocb- ^ 
olassrocxn. If ve 5ure to improve student achievcneaat. so that it etj^ls 
national iMrmSj. a policy to reduce the eDcLsting ratio. TiceciH to .be 
developed with, tbe necessary funds a^yu^o^ i at j ed to is^cment the p oli cy * 
We suggest tiie follswicg guidelines: 
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- 15 to 1, with, an aidA 



— 18 to 1., with, an aide 
High 20 to l^wL^^ an widft 

g*T'-?'^ Big^ - , — }22 to Xr an aijde 

X- 




\ 



^Cteooc^ a g rant to t2»^ HeaXt^ and PtaysxcaX S±ucat:aon 
a±: TJnxveorslty of Netwy J4pTrfnoy a staiMiirr' pcogram o£ 
2tay^o gaooM and^ucradflrs^ Xilacary, ard^ooryr dancing, and swiitzning 
±B pnoaeni^y ixi opeocatdbdn ±n schools a^ Qco wuijo infc, Pueblo Pant?yiOf 
JDodltli. 23a 0'.Dl±2i Hie and Magdaleasa. 1^ addx^icn, Wingate Higli 
O^v^'^T o££crs a regular- academic ^■Bi ii itrr program for stiudentis tx> 
mJce tsp credits necess2or^ for graduation. 

"parijng tte SMiiner of 1977 , the agency will spnn^y y r a Youth. 
Cbsaservatdooi Corp Camp £oar thirty stud^febs at Wingate High School* 

toonitory Operations ' 

'JDoranltory programs are op<?rating~ successfully vitti the constraints 
of eocisting st2t£fing patterns. Ttere is a need for more Instructional 
Aides to sx^pervdse students and to plan activi t ies ^ 
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Jto iz>cxeasa i« fcopoMdl fraa ti» presexxfc oi» to sxxfeeen xa^tio - 
on a twerity-four tour basis to a ono to iieaa rartio <aaring tiie 

Kingato Hi^-Sctool of£er» ^ai.Hoa^or Itaco Program* StodCTts 
of laigtt staining ali re^»cts ar» jointly aoeocnxnended aa2 

for a2=(xis3ioai into -this ciorm by toacihesrSr ocunselor^r 
4T^jg t ^y^i''<pj*T j>-rrig aTvl saapervisoTS* toy s trorler rt: is oligibl^ to 
ttcppLy^ Ifaa purpose of tihe Hotnor Darm is to praviiie studecsts 
opportoni-ty to na3ca daciisioanis a££eotiz3g both- himsolf and his 
peers. Staa^errts hove the pppoortunity to dcrolop abiXity far 
growth, in tho areas of civic res p an s ibi 1 i t y r participation, 
i jj^ 'i- ^ Tp pT «m'?Tvj^ and honesty* 

CXtlturzLl Awarexaess 

Most culturaJ, awareness concepts are developed through^ d orm itory 
activities. Hc3we!verr the sor-iftl studies currlculuni at ali levels 

-units on Irxiian heritage/historyr J^vajo history and 
govexmnant, and, other ^tiTnil^^T activities. Also, the high, school 
"offers credit for itovajo weaving, silver snithing, other native 
arts and crafts^ Navajo I-aw and Navajo History* 

27 
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. i ^" n i n ' i trrr^*^ -alao ^ba]so port: In scbool^ agency ^Q:d area-^wide 
pow^-^wwsr tho Kasvajo iiio. Iftdxan PacyHican activities 

a:t ta«/Wr Mexico State Ea±^ and the Miss Baastem Navajo and 
iicLBS 2lBva;jo pageants* Itoents^ chapter joeiAers, aai oonnunity 
laadocs froqE^aoxtly visdLt both c la ssr oqoa and doxroitories to visit 
t2)a .^udoit^s asd entourage ^t^^odx best efforts toward gottizig a 

OocBiselijag - 

^otzQselizag, especially social or adjtastJoenfc oounseling, is ^ 
critijcal zieed in a boarding situation* Furtbear traixiing is needed, 

^ixyitmf^f^ £ar: both oounselGars aaad tiieir sti^^ervisors. In addition, 
a. progratm teaixi Nacveijo-speaJcijag counselors is needed. 

axriciw«xt^ani Ibctracurricular Activities 

/Qaifif anxsog tj^so Activities wbidh result in positive learning 
'^.^ ^=4^rHErt-^l>wr^ ^Qgpett-l^aacQs -gained tbroogh- field trips* Soch. txips 
my rax^ firom short ^waDcLog tours to trips of several days duration 
io a iQs&o^olitan 2u:ea. ^Trips are always plaimed with, specific 

'okyJectLves in sifcl- ^Sctool students ta3ce trips to los Angeles, 
iUboq!L«cquer-l>teve£r, Faisniiagtan, Galltip, Las Cnaces, Santa Fe, 
and Phoenix- 
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Perhaps ti» nost popular of all eo c Llaccc rln^lJtr activities has 
beerx daxuolwxnti in Pow-«3ws* Stxadcxits are txa- ineci aiid dressed 
jji ~tr»^'tion2Ll vaays for various type dax^es-. I^arice groups feori' 
•abe various loeet: in soveraG. ^rregicmad. ani area PawHf^sws, 

lix ' t^'tww 1 r i i x ^ ^ tri 1*1 J our school teams -bboilc foar of a possible 
six prizes in f hA Azmual Navajo Area Pow-«bw^ in Both- 1972 anS 1973* 
m 1974^ 197S^ ard 1976, students tooiJc tiarco of the six- places 
at the itevajo Area Pw^-Mbw. 

Hlaisnteiry stud«sts wecco. involved in a variety of sports activitj.e s 
at both. ti» junicor higti and peer^wee^ levels^ B2is3cet&all is especially 
popular. Older -elementary students participated in NScvajo Area 
Sfc>ftbP>11 and flag football leagues. \ . ^ 

" ■ . ■ ,/ \ 

J' \ " ■ - ■ 

A scouting program is founi in many o£r our schools. At presenter 

there are 7 Cub Scout pa<iks^ 6 Boy/Scouts troops, and 3: Esplorer 

posts >3hich are functioning* T3ie Girl Scouts^ program has a 

^j M^^ ^ p j^iaT^ WT ^ nucdber of org i tt^t! /^groups * 



Other stxKient organisations include art, science, ajad photo clubs,^ 
Xtother Earth Days a»2 ^Johniy Horisrm Clean Up Carrcaigns were observed 
at an scixDols with stu3ent3 and employees collecting and disposirjg " 

of vast quantities of litter around schools and along roads* 

• ^ ' ' 
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laiilo 3dbaix3[ Jtoriaon i« a natUanal effort, Mother Earth. Days is 
a local eatoauor initiated the Eastern Navajo Council and the 
Agency Suparinbcndent. 

£e«a. that our student activity programs of recreation, 
^tional-fiaLd trips, behanrior aodificatioa programs, and sports 
ix>t ad«3iaately fuaaoi. Tor ejczmtalo, last year's Behavior 
l*3d±Cication P ru^laax reduced student abscateeian-^&thoo^b^aott^ 
leacw l:y S370 at an e^jwaaiture of only about $10 ,.00O per student. 

feel to a«3equately Joainfcain a cxancareheaai^e b^iav^^ Trrx^if ica t i m 
\a^ . ^j , f .,n viiicii: will reduce absentfaeiain, student absence, improve 
actool atfcenaance and insreMe personal responsibility for behavior, ' 
ve wauld need an additional one hurdred a»d seventy thousa n d dollars. 



FOCD'SEZ^CES 



Our Stooar-Services^Piograia pravides all -boarding stxadents with three 
.B^ils-a day axxl, in scrae cases, a night-tiiae s-sacJc. ray students receive . 
a fell brea3cEast, a naon ineal a»a an afternoon snacJc. As well as operating 
the afcr«Dentioned cafeterlar-style dining program, wa.also o£Eer instruct 

dining (family-style dinii^l and ccda ni n rva l«ffets- She focd 
aervioe'cperation is one area ^ can be proud of. Our students are -well 
fed by a tt^'H-^ laetai -aaat is adjusted annually based on student inquiries 
as to li}ces and disli3ces. 
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Bastera Navajo Agencry does staress staff dsvelOEXoeat di=rirs5 lise school 
year a»a tlie sunicer iroaths. OooSck ani food service ^orlcers receive 
nDntbly -trakning sessions covering such -topics as Jcitcihen safety, 
-food haaaiing techniques, and special food pir^paratian, mraiaing 
is providai throc^ the Bet r e?m of Mijsn Affairs, Nacwaijo itorea, for 
all supecrvisors in vaarious aroas^ suc=h. as adverse actions, Sasic supervision, 
• sc^wrvisocy jnanaganeew: and managesoont develpExoeat. Clerks have been 

oligiJalo for various Jciais of sJdLll in^anovaoBOfc ooorses. All pSarsonnel ' 
have heenjeligiiajo for such trkining as firefighting techniques' and the 
EBO Program. ■ Over 80% of the education staff have taJcen, or are presently 
taking, training to inipcove tivair skills -utilizing educational leave 

- OCT gowenxnoat trainijrag' plass. . ' _ 

OSio nKWt otttstasxiing fv".->»^.n<.Vrr— rrt - in staff develqpnent, boweveor, 

- has heon ixx ^^^>^«r^ traiiaing courses for our ^docatioa ajnd -instructional 
aix2es. rrhree different progranis have been established for those iwiLyidiaals 
■who -wish to teacli^. The established goal, of Sts t em Navajo 
Agency T=v^-3^^-t^ is -fao develop' aaa ^laco Navajo teachers ±a the classrocm. 
m ordar to do this, the Agency has noniinated a mataser of Navajo Aides 

in ttte Navajo Tribal Division of Education's j-ii.uy^diu for teacher training 
fui^ed ty^'the Tribes ET- 92-318. ■ Teacher aides are also ^enrolled in the 
Smmer I^ii^uistics Conference at Narthem Arizona University sponsored by , 
Navajo Area to develop their skills in teaching English as a second language. 
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Ta VHI I^i ^j Tsm^Hr^fr^ Naiva^o Agency B^uca^ion Office pcarsua<?oca the 
^llxp Bcan^ of iiha Itoiveratty of New M«s)cic30 to^offor courses at 
CroiiSspoizY^ aeeM^ij^ to on Assodato of Arts Dcsgreo ixi educatdon, rOror 
GSM lamSrad 2&va^ oan^tlxsyas ^^^^ curxently cnroXlad* 



KaoAsn survays of guidance fttaff^ botix pcofessiDg n al and parapcofessional, 
■^jow a. T >p**^ for furtl»r traijiing in learning difa^ilitic*:sr inaivit3uaX 
d±£ferances,' ax^ guicSance lesson planning* Other areas vjhich need 
trainingt -fTv-T^-^^ 2»havior mrryirinarinn^ counseling ±cdts n i rj Q ^ for 
r^yr^pr r *^"'"'^'"™^ « f testing, stuSent haiJcijirj aotivities for students^ 
'vCareer -gw^Tyrv^ffyf Insofiqn relations^ ^ 



I major nft iy* , and a very critical one, is isetter egoijxaent. Currently r 
ixeny Tieliides, especially buses and vans^ speaff sls x au cti - tiioe in the shop 
for repairs as tfaey do in servijce. Consider a tion s h ould^ he given to 
xepLacing vehf f 1 es^^every two yesurs used on the reservation xmiji^sroyod ' 
regardless of mileage. 



Under z» rn rr ^ <-»-jn^*g ^>ould hiuses be allc^red to op^?ate on xmiitiparoved 
roads xmre than fifty thousand jniles* Current replaccanent mileage 
est^blis^^ed by Genffitral 'Services Administration ; is eighty thousand miles. 

32 
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Aaoy in jYfjrTVi^h'* rrf tl)±s jnlioage ±5 totolly unsafe for txansportiatr ion 
' o£ 'st:od6nte,. "WSa realize tha-b a chai^ge ±n ocpecrtad mxleage mold result: 
±n an ixcrroeised cosL> bat: ve ^eol that: thl^ incroasa vould. be -znore than 
o££serb by t:he irareaised safety erf 2tbnost: one t^»usa^^ day stodonts. 

Jtziother na^or: pccbloa xs tz-acveX 1 -hnif-at-ions iicposadr X believe^ by 
GMB,'-2md 'cbe DepartzDenti 'o£ t^he Tnterior » \A^jx3x currently apply to^ stuSent: 

i 

teanspartat-icm . (school basest as wall 2iS ecnplpyeo travel. Khile we fully ' 
^^Tfir^T'V tha 1 '^Tni^^^'T'^ ±n terms of empl&y^eg ^ txavol and have effected 
^ th±rt^^-two C32%1 p ercent^ reduction in this area, we cannot reduce 
gtucient travel eacpanaitureg ^dJithout rediicing the educational opportuziities* 
!£he only v^iicles es uau^L frcza these restrictions are thostf tjMI t red for 
transp orta tion of things Ce.g-., picJcipsj . It seCTg; hauling eguipoent 
and fa^»rT»t'-*g^ is xoore jjuj^nr La nt t han the daily transportation of students 
to ■a-^^-i^-n and -tran^poorbation of * students en CDcperience field tri]g^« We 
have requested Uia^ student -branspartation be exsi^ted from travel^ 
jTffst r . icrrinri*? ^ but to date, we have not received a response* X would 
£urt2»r like to note that' wa have to provide transporta t ion for students 
to receive inecLical care at Public Health Service Hospitals that are located 
in GaOJ-up, Crowi^soint, and Shiprock, New >tescico. These are a ooxxsiderable 
distance frcm some of our schools. 
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^^apparipntrucda^^ bacaia o£ -pcdblcns between BSocatujon and 
* Plaxxt. *MBZ»9CiDQa3b la t2» gecar ^jmi Tgtt dLooa cveor' tlio^ years >ui»r«fcy Plant 
Maaagcmaoxb craplioyaaa are 2X> looga r xesponaitJle' to B3oCTttion foor ajssdszxociit: 
cC <3a M na « ^ Aarttfiocta, 11: se«a ^trfaal^ PXanb ^tatna^onenb oqployees feel no 
rarar-TiaT . i : «apc i ttis1T>m^ tcec tte oooadltion oC baildlnga^ oar the wl£Bre of 
cjiili^hnani, * "''^^l aarvioea ar^ liinlted a:t and ^tocally r r>fl ^ l _i!UjL 

a^ wacatu Our large acteoia witib. ih^ll-^dtea janitor posltioana find that 
^anltOQca refoar. to rrlmn oartain r ocp s car budldinga, aa our ^izx:d,pais 
dl r a cL tJi ad r Koadc and jaxiltorlal services at, atoeill >acbools are 



ItocrtisA ttalntananr^a la bacqperad by a liiaitatiaa iziposed on field Ploxxt 
Mfuimj gPgBnfc Paira c gm al by Area of a inmrimTO of fooc bours^ par pco ject« 
Ais. aliminat ea jmaay relatively siiiior rtapaixs, and wltlv the j^^ - f ^ gH^nn 



Iherk-lnrj of mric orders, these minor repairs beociDe saajor impairs before 
arrl\ 



Jttejor alteration <ac&d luvuLL/vtm ent projects are backlogged 

^ears. Sbls, v» are in£baaDed> resalted fronn the. Karvajo J\rea 
Lvin^ Xaas -tt^xx Its share of MM^X fonds per capita got per 
Hcxjt^ ^Cbg^ oxHy pogsihTe vsay to ixaprova the situation Is to 
fimdincy to Its fai r i-JOATti o n , 
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«jo camly -v»y to o1 i m l Tvtto tJM Wt r'kln tj irfould laccfo a bly 1» ^ special 

FPiCH-XTIESr KEffiUSaXXmTXQN iNJO "NEW OOKSlMXriTCK 

Off tlae t^iolve CX2) ^crosntary ■ bonrdiag ochods, only one pl2mt is 
oofislxaeroci phTfsi^^ adegaato by prosit modom stari3ards. Powr C51 
plants are s«ii-adecjaato, rcsgoixring eacpansicm and itodemization. liie: 
rwna±ni2^g .oiglrt: (SX boarding schools are scbstaridard, old^ lat£king ixx 
adequate spaeo and ej^iensive to anaintain. One. bordertxwi ^dorm is only 
inindinally adegoato, and ^aa is adaq<:iat» f or tha pjresant turoo.-\ The. 
four t4> day schools, ^irig of more recent ooristriiction, are the best 
gct po lff in tho Agency^ bat neod to bo-onlargod to allov for cDcpansion 
of ^^xT'^'^Ai'vr^Ai. pcograsros* ^ - 

ra>e following presGrtts a suroary of the most pressojig needs in this 
regard. It has' been submittod" as part of tho Branch of Baucation's 
Annual program Plan £ran 1972 to 1976 al-dhciagh the need is current* ^^^^^ 
oonstmaction. Expansion or Reacxswatirxn lie<gpest 
JoeanfflaXtatioa with *xar^v- respective Boajrd^of Education- Each, subject 
rwgpiest si»ulcL be xocogni=o<a as an ideal ptoyiJdau for that ccxammity 
in teems of facilities. Each, school location is 1 i Thfyl in' terras of th& 
priority. of iitmediate nibeci establishod by the Agency School Board t _ 



Klne»to filgnantaryg 750 atadqpi:a — I toa Tx ii ng School 
Total x»r £ac£Ht=ios are »doc3^* Is paroscntlY in tlie cciristaruction 
'pocogran o£ -the B^rc^au dCoar design 2Don£3y, 

j^Xmor 60 stxadonis — Day Scliool. 

curxe oOy iax Boreag^s xe^paest for cle sn , g n jooney 
C o < >aCi. uict: Srf>ool — (K- — 6th^ 200 stMcSonts) ^ . • 

Jlo^eseis BulXdiiag (B] classroatng^ offxceg/ libfrary^ etx;, - 
MoX^-^parpose ro o m 
: Kxi-cHffK azid dining .f^xlttdaB 
Pl2QrxfcH>Manaig^^ Center " 

OoDStsruc^ 26 faouein^ wi±t:s C3 IJOfTrocroj 

"KLLl" Qcczverted to day school ty Septeaber 1977 . 

OmstryxA school build -tng — CL2) cl assr occns, C25 K-lst^ second througix 

Gtli^ grade, offices r li'Hrary^ ajcid loadia center p . 

Con a>trQ cti jxul-t:i.-purpose building for 500 people* 

Construct Icxtx^^en 2uad dining rocm . : , 

Q jnti tjna st: aJLl vieather pl^y tjruu nd 

Gonstroot 30 bousing unite .C3.bedroona$. 
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tossing of as, iwiMtonance shop pl»»*^ **«»g«»ftt>t 
Bi Hwonwrtion of >*ooXs ^ -> - • 

Buiti-liurpose rocn for ^6 ' 
OSi. itfosiag unit. - OC^iaoaroaoS- 

large, 40 X 60, m^x^SjsaXO^ ttdjonc^ prc^^ IxiiOdiflg 
60 ac 100 , auto it*«=fc««ij5» baHdiag ^ 
^60 X 60 body; «md ««*iaar t w-nHi j ^ g 
40 3r 40 wsldiag »J»5» 
40 X 60 a»chiajo i*>CJ5> 
t^c=^j^»7T field 
oni |ir>fta»iT1 field 



s «fcoa«ots - Day 5e=*iooi . 



lilnry, aiiaweaia center 
ConsfeiMCt TOilti-porposcr buiiaiog fbir 500 ^people. 
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It X50 •budente JDay S c h c o l, 



^,.■ 1 ■ . ^ t, all %imth«i 

Isulljai^ fdoc 500 



A. SiVKMlaex £oac ^ junior tii^v i^rhcol 

Coo^teuc^ CL0>. »w cXaaaroanSr XdObocsryr nwaiff. canter 
O jgmLLO Ot, doacm £or 30C 

rnrTlHl"i^ to ianclxidtf^ foniay styX^ <^ fTilr i g ax«a f orr SO 
nmo^mtw «zd ocpenl j^M^ q awit gyra to instaXl bleadhera for 500 

C50I l»uslz9 u&it:» C3-i«3rca=na. 

S8 
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\ ,. 130 ■ • ■ 

Aaaubrilgtacata-^w Qgf i c oa *- ^- 

- S ^Vbcai" inriaO^ classrooras 
: ' 1 AkJdi-tosriljBi 600 capacity 

2 g>nw one vdLtH soa^J^sr capacity ITcxr 80O 

X Btutoit ianteeei capncxiy £or 500 ±n c l \V1fn g danco floor 

5 lOO r' Tpft <30i3nito3rio» witiv ijjdiviaucLL staad^ aroas 

1 oaapL&tl ntbXotic oumpciur Kl to incliade trade, foot to l l ^ and 

KitachM^^aid dijriing eurea f or 500 ptqpiJLs 
X«il3E2^r^ aoad TPRc^'tyi centor 
45'/bc»sdj>g xmdL-ti; C 3. arid 4 bodrocn]b 
Crom^oixit:^ 650 staadente - BdarxiLng SdhooX 

Ootoatrucrt 2 SL>£tt)all i^lelds and 1 footiiaXl field 

Raiwato a) vdLiig of Tsozil Kali to provido a strident xaiion 

Ccmst^rucb C3J. pazrlcing^ axoais 

Ccsnstaroct Paront^-ChiOd 5)ducatioia Corxtcar, incOxidiiag gysi, pool, 
. at*aitac-iTxn, »>wLt r aacsd vocationsd. shops 

Bemwate pCLay^rousid — landscape cam^is 
Httiavat3 dijoixig^ xocia fax: Tmrr o staoirage^ 

Jbm3va.t» darznitos-ijBS for iwiividual zoc ra s wittu ^todexits 
to 3L room • 
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Oil QilX ^a^h^ 130 students ^ Boortling SchooO. > 
Caemtsnxsi, Malt±-^«rpaso room 
nnoMite -ll-p^^ room 

ObosbcucTt: ndibrdlorml'bory coc reaiovatj& porescsiii one 

l^rrr^*^^^ Iihtes X50 student Booxtding S eh uol 

isacCkucte off**^ Bpaco.arKi restxoons, li^barary and lounge 

lc±t:cben for 30o sta^en^ts 

doooltecy foor 90 stodegrtg 

Qc rtfcLx ugt wafttX»r pOa^ground and alitj^o^tiic £i eld 

n->ri7T I L>_ L :mn''''^'^^T'^°T*^>^ room for SOO adull=s 

azh±s 168 s fcadenrbs — Boardijng School 

ConsCsrtacb; no*«'' Od-trfaen dining rocm facilxtio^ 

J- . •* ■ 

Oosxstoruc^ n2l1=i--parpose rocm for 500 people 

Oonstaxxrt dooaxtocy for 16S srtMdents 

OooQstzxacrt; library ajid iDocixa ccsantec 

Cons^tjot f^^^T^ waatlaear playground 

Consfcrxxrt l»asing linits 30 (3^ bedrocms) 
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— 2nd[ yx'ail9 



a2>^ **>t»»±n^ unit. Csrboarocic^ 




o£ ti^adaalX gi«*ia and. 



^ ^^i^exL foar I40 students {Ccxmanity BaqsoeseL. 



Co,j^j3^jct **iit^-j)tfrt*=*** rootle 300 capacity 
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CORStXDcti 04. classcocm , 

C3bc»tro^ »^ ^ u ' ^ rft rmh cfcilxd ?^22ocatioacaX center, axjd^gym 
O^o Bgcl»i 80 g t oda nhg - l>ay Sciaool 

Ccxistnacrfc doraitory to l»use 100 staadcate CCcxtxainity ret^aestL 

Cocis^rtacb jmal^*'purpo0e roccn 

CDos^rtxrt. (13) Tr^i^nrcr units GtlsodrocxnJ." 

EdTlll \aoi^ won 

Hao^yat* )c±tc&an ^ocd ^<mrj roam for 175 pspxls 
CbRfftrtxrt uiltd.-purpoea JCantily education center 
Comrtzct^ > M , . l^aseball^ basJcofWiTf r , & txzkcic faculties 
- g t ^i y -f -»ag l^cJc; 50 stndGots — Bcar diag S ch ool 
HwMwn be pBcesect claArooms (2> 

>tr*^y=frirl^'*Mks — 246 ^taadettte — Borxaert»fla DcemLtory 
29^ TKTmrTfrjjQO pLaisMd 

Oocstscivt ^E3alz>-lia]c fences arocand f ji3 i »j,«i*T 
P ^MjMKrif^ pcescB^ g y n to include aradi-torixxD zond. stage. 
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pgjJLth Na O miJ^ Hler 325 stxaaents - Boardling and Day Sciiool 

_ — \ — .. — " - ' ^ ' ^ 

Wo Tv?s-f fyyrt<s^ -mG^r:ri -pnrcx^^ics currgnt3.y needed 

; - It shcxxld be noted liiat a oa r rg lete lai^ sciiool is beixig 

xec2us!stecl at Px^lo-Pintaao for t±i& regicn northeast of 

Crotrfnpoint. ^ " mi ^ request ±s su^joorted by -the Eastern Navajo 

Counacil^ the elected representation of the Agency *s Navajo 

pec5>le. liiis facility -would provide seccndary educa t io n ^or 

5O0 stu3ents >jho now^ imist spend several hours daily ooctnoting 

to public "schools over iriirnproved roads, 3\t tiroes^ oacrnusting- 

hours last \gell- into the nlgfit v±ien roads axe in muddy status- 

Kiader^atrten ccnstructicn is a separate acprcpriation^ 
ccx^sseqoently our requests are handled separately* Current 
requests in priority are for now kindergarten linits at Huerfano 
Bordertowa Dotsn^ Baca Boarding Sciuy=>±, Ojo Endno Day Sciioolr 
and Dzilth Na O I3ith Hie Ccmriunity S<iiool- 

jji -the past several years a lot of cn^iiasis has been placed on -parent 
inrolveient** ^ ••Self -Oeterminaticti" , and several other programs with 
various catc±v titles. One does not really understand \diat these catctry 
titles are supposed to nean in terms of designing ^prograirs in our Agency 
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Ilxm.tibb grass-roots lovel -;t^ cc r gtiugiity school to tlaa Agency level, 

1 "/ ! > ^' i 

-tha Navajo peppa^' ia:^^^^ a say iji ^jvery^ atsoocrfc of edaca-tion 

• ■ ■" . " ^ • 

Erary sctool bas a scTy)r>1 boara ancL, as of to dato, eyery l»aid tut one 

Jaas bom able t0 2nake^-the decision on "wto theix principal is- '; Ail cur 
boards are consulted on personnel biring - for gosi t ig ai s at tbeir respective 
» scbools« 

Uiat does an Eastern Kavaio SdtxxxL Board do7 Its loestibership reviews 
the sclxxxl's boiSget oace it is received? reccsmiends axxd . approves vAiere 
and varixsas allocations are ^sent? assists, by -reocxtrjendationr the 
.pj-iixriial in selecttog aam^jacof gss si o na^ staff roerobers for vacant jobs? 
actd-vely porticopates in planniJig future programs, rebailding, renpyatixxir 
etc^^?hor3cs vriitt^ schooT. "people on special projects soch. as Title X and 
varioos funds^frcm oatsido organizations; belps plan adult ed u cation 
a:^ siraaar pcogracais? assists- with discipline and attendance pcoblerns, 
ouality effort by ±^^'i&2B:is^r^ "pc^ roads, and sLfter hours use of facilities. 

Cfa a regtalar daily basis, joore parents visit sc^icols than did five years 
sge> jtast^to say "heUo* or to visit their ciiilrl's classrocara or dormitory. 
Our ocnxzainity sciwols are the omtear of the ccnznunity being the main source 
- jEbr «^ailcsiaent, tbe post office, saroetines the cnly tolc^^^one center, for 
e^r^ixag activities, and acnergency transportation for modical services* 
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as» Eastfi2=n Kavajo CDuncii, represewtixs^all of the A^ncy's Navajo 
Ccnixmin±ti;es, liap^ iDeen in rbe. rox&ij cg i t: of th e pecp le^s fi^t agaii»t 
budgetazy cuts end restm-cfcions and en^^loyinant -freezes." Both of these 
fairtors scs'./erely re5»trf,ct: efficient operaticti of the education program* 

The Ctxxncil*s Edacaticaa Ccnroittea has accepted the responsibility of 
assisting and worfcLng with the ivgency Education Office in its functions. 
Uie oueralZ cperaticnal bodget is reviewed, discussed and a1l nr- ri r f> rf in 
a cocperatiye inanner. Budget cots^^vdio and vjfaat they aiffecti, prioriti^ 
in hiring in -freeze- cooditicas, priorities in renovation and hfuilding 
ocxistruction reqtasst^, — all are set vriLth the advice and ccnsent: of the 
Educaticn. Oconittee* 

nsie Borrego Pass ctxmimity Sc±»ol Board ccnt-racted entirely for the 
^w^ y ^ lc^j^i services the cxiumnit y receives in the attount of one 
hxarK3red ei^ty three thousand one hundred forty-^^t^ in BIA dollars, 
•a^is' year a special grant fexa Public Law^ 92-318 of a««nd forty-six 
tiioosaid five hxjmdrod dollars was also astfarded the board and its US 
stu3ents* Funding has also been received under t±»e bilingual education 
act^ 

XliB wir>gate Hi^ Sciiool Board contracted aEprcxiinately two-hundred 
twenty thousand four hundred four dollars in Title I funds for their 
scixx>l this past year rrhe Lake Valley Navajo School Board contracts 
for- farty-ei^it thousand eight hundred tswelve dolla r s in Title'VXX 
Bilingual Bicultural 'education. 
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Our school Ixxores ani theix local priaacijais have, also received siir^or-t 

Vj^^T^^ayr^iffnir foT sponsorshxp of etaroliod cihiiaren iji 

-the nount. of oneliar^rea trMsnty se vg i ^ttousand -seoen* har^dred f ifty-tw? 
dollars. Tl^ese o r^ ^n t '^^'^ are •Qiildresi, Xnoorparatodr " "Save ^The 
Children Fund~^ and "Ttorld Changcars"'* ' ' \ 



All in all, East:em Itewajo people are not only^ iteJci»g thonselves more ^ 
jrisible at/and iix Ba-sbem Itecyajo's schools, but -thcsy are roa3cij>g 1±kemselves 
l^azd* Mare ingortaurAly^ iiio -people are being lj.st.i?gvyi to — a. hig stc^ 
±A "the ri^xb direotionl 
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cxaaclusicrx^ I ijould. liJce tx> ci^iiasire that I liarve. addressea^CT^-ii^ 

problffi:s, but. these ^^r^i^teraa^^ is: hopoS 1±jey can' be resolved 

upon tie^pets^-an^Tappointaaerits of ccsnpeteat ijidividiaals ±n varrioas 
^vacant line aiit:i»ritY positions nowr in tbc Bureaxi of I»iiaii Affadxs 

•» ' • 

X wuld also liice to take tiais opportunity to eocpress gratitxide to 
this dListix^giiishod ocraaitrtoe for dcmcmstratijng the beginnings of a 
* sircere interests in ir^iroving Navajo Bducation^ m jray ten and one-half 
y^atrs \J±ti\ >the Bureau I have nccver eDroerioncod any oontaxrt, outside of 
KacvsLjo Area^ v?±tti the personages that detecniine pcogram and policy. 
Majority Consultant, lovesee and Minority Coacisoltartt, Mr* Bragg 

t» the Mava jo Reservaticari and sincerely doxonstratod an. effort 
' ttTarrive at conclusions based on^fact. :E3iey did not gather data by - 
ptone or idle oorrvers2».tiMi vith top ^Dfficials, but by actually tra:veling 
lie roads^ visiting tihe schools, sleeping in the dcams, - hJ^lV^n g to 
students ,and staff from the entire spectrum of _ our organizational structure. 

It is also iry opinion, that this ccnxaittee shoulxi be aware that c:ctra 
fxxnding for ac^c^^,^-^^^^ personnel , equiExnent and instrijctional joatcrial 

aDt be a p;^n^^« for i xqaro vgnent of Kavajo Xndian SixDCation^^* 
xjixle^, specific zneasurable objectives are dcvelopcd^for 1:he aocountability 
of fxinds. Further, I wuld recomcnd that no funds bo appropriated imless 
they are specifically earrarked for the remediation of specific deficiencies 
the-ocxtmittee has recognized as creditable- 
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ATI our e£fc(3rts 2±oulcl be togather wi-th only ono parsroburrt db:5ective 
iA msdL^ one xxano of us ^>oulja lose sight of, 'The acadcroio 

«ihierveroerrt of idbo l&vajo chiltl will be eCTiaal to. if rot superior to 
■tfae ^ /'^ ?w^<=T^>r^ euirfaievorscnt. Icvols rooognized as the- national nonn. 
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; : . ■ of t*»^ K«v«3o Xrfl>«X Counel l - CAD-A3^1' 

- V^V V >TAdopClJiS.-^^ y'^tttcarJ.on Policy" 

. fi:eM>Xut:±otx of the .Emc«ii Navmjo CoimcSJL 



' ■ . ■* , ■ 

C a»oi«tn«k of - ^ H^^o Are« Sdiool Bo*rd A««>cimt:ioa NASBA-03-75 

.<iS-*3-61^«d eli»t The Ed««tS.on CoBBCLtcee D*veXop * N«w &I«c*cton Policy 

jy^ Kuolufcioa o£ th« E«»te*ii.°M«v«3o Council.. 

rteouAsCiss R«vocat±oii of Trib«l Council X««ol«cion CAU-A3-61 

E« B.^l«t±on of E«rtern R«v«3o 'Agency Scteopl Bo«r<i 

^eque»t±r« tb*t Th* N«v*io Trl.b«l Council Jf.cind Re»olttt±oii CAD-A3-61 
- de»SS * ««• Policy B«»ed on tfae Prtnciple Tb*t for N«v«Jo I>.r«an» 
Oscld* to-Wbicii Scbool Tliey Send Th^ir Childr-en 

r. R«»ol»t=!^ of the Sli±pirocit;,A8encry School Board ^.Tt_A Wii" - 
aevo<=*c±on of K«v»Jo TriJ>*2. Council Reaolution Ciai-A3-61 

C SAseluCion of th« Chinl* Aseacy S^ool Bo«rd ^ ^ , 

^SS^SSlS th.t'^ «^3o Xrihi^ P^^*="^S^~'.'^*^^!S Education 
PolHy R«K.lneiott «nd Supiwrt cha Kisbc* of Tb« N«v»Jo -People to 
S«nd cbeir Children to the School of Their Choice 

H. Jteeolnrion' of The Bducecibn Conmiteee of ch« N*ve:I^ Tribal Council 
"Supporcins tha Plan to aeliewe tha Overcorwded Public Schools , . 
I^S2«^^nhe Opportunitiaa for Ila>r.Jo Students to^Attend the Under 
Tltilized B. 1- A- School* on The Navajo Ueaervation 

I. Ke«>l»it±on of the Havajo Tribal Council CJN-AO-75 ^ . . . 

' ^Sovi^i that The Education Conaittae of The Kavajo Tribal Coun^.be 
A«thoi^^ to Prevent the lapending l*.a of B. I- A. ^<=^^:^;^J^ ^^^^^ 
SSLing Enroll—nt. and Providing that .The <=^«**,2'^'*^ 
Vcoa^rehenaiva Kavejo Education Policy for Approval by the Navajo 

. Tribal Council" ^ - 

■BatAolEtrlon of the Canoncito Navajo Chapter _ 
^SSiS tLt ThT^e-u of Indian. APf air. Doall it can to Cont^e th. 
(teeriSo^of the CAnoncito Cooeunicy School Dorr^tory for i*e R«nainder 
of^thi 1976-77 School Tfear to serve the Navajo fHiildren i 

Besolutipn of the Educi 

**RecoBa«ndixks to the B- "... — — * -- — --- ' io7A_tq7T' 

Dormitory Op«acion at Canoncito chroueh the School Year 1376-1977 



ration of tne CAnoncico K^ osmm^ t^ ----j. — - ~7„^^p„M 

th^ 1976-77 School Year to serve the Navajo Children in Canoncito 

Beaolution of the Education Committee of the Havajo Tribal Council 

- I. j^,. Education Division, a Continuation of 
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y^^' 9m^o3j^^ cbc Eastern rCavAjo Cotmcil 

^^^^^^^ . . . EliC-JAII-77-1 - 

■ : - ••K^joMtinC tii^ ^tenri»lcm o3E Trll>«X Council Re«oXurj.on CAU-A3-61 

: "Stop" o£ Agtency • .' 

- ! - H. T nrarifln >y mlXM o£ 6cHooX« dExom Agency Off±cc 
0-: School: .Bu«' Roures Aod M±leAe^ 
p.* .CrsdM by" School akid Hunger a£ ch±ldr«n 
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' . RESOumOU 0?* tHE 

.NAVAJO TRIBAL COUjjcU* 

Aci«pf4. ng Ka-vralo ^iAiggJSlcrfi P olicy 

.WBEXCEAS: 

1', Gc-eac progress liais be^ti m^de-la djaparov^g ^duca- 
CionaX opportunities for- Navajo people lii P^s^ ycar-s, 

2. However, mamy area.5 a«^d ifflpr^vement ^Si^ 
appropriate that the Navajo XribaX Ccr^ncil consider ove^ 
policy objectives: wicb t±ie B«rea\i o£ Indi^ Axxairs f^j;^ cne 
feiture <leve2.opmeiit of edueation oppO="^xmici^ ^avaj*? P«<=»Pie. 

HOW THEREFORE BE IT KESOI.VED THAT : 

1- The attached Eadiib it <M*ticle^ ''Navajo EdU«=»^l-ot* 

. FoXicy- Statemctxt'V is hereby adopted cHe Navajo Xfib^ Coxmcii 

AS the Education Poiicy of the Kavajo Tri*® - 

2- * The Hsvajo Tribal Cottn^±i. i^f^^ly ^-eoucS^f 5^*^ 
Cot^ress of the Uxiited States end r^t»onsit>ie of fici^x^ of the 
De^rtment of the iticcrior to use chcS^ i>est efforts to i«PieaietiC 
the aiBts and objectives of the N^vaJ<=> Ejj^catioa Policy, thr-ough 
appropriation and. ad»i^is-trative acCi-^n. 

. CERTIFl C^SON 

I hereby certify that tKe foreS^'^^S 'I'fsolutioti duXy 
considered by the Navajo Tribal Council at a duly c^Hed roeettxig 
«t Window Roclc^ Aj^izooa, at which aJl\xorvsa present ^"^^ 

same -.was passed by a vote of 58 io favor -s^d O opposed, "lis 
29th diay' of August, 1961. 




Vice.- qi^innan V^-— i£529L, 
iiavajo Tribal. Coiancij^ ''^ 
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JOINT BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS -NAVAJO TRIBAL. COUNCIL 
Navajo Education Policy Statement 

lo^l^aSd public scbool officials, and ^J^f^^^fg;^^J„;|^^|el%be 
providing the type of education opportunities tHat best meet tti 
needs of the Navajo people 



The ultimate education objective is educational competency for 
S?'Ni5Sl'';c.ople so that^they ^^^P^lj-Jf .^oSr^^cSSLens - 
52^^52: ISrSirSS Sf^^SS^"illaSr^i| Navajo Tribe 

each pro grain. 

X. Policy 'Objectives. It shall be tJne policy 



1 To provide educational opportunities for Navajo 
ihild^tn^n. ^e reservation from^begxnners^throug^ 
grade twelve : 



States 

2 To develop, when there is mutual re^iness. 
IducattoSal^op^ortunities in P-^^^- J-^°°i%SajS" ^ 
children at all grade levels in order that ^avajo 
youth Say have the opportunity to Pa^'^^^^^P^J?, ^^asis 
p^lic school educational programs on an equal bas:LS 

with other citizens - 

3. To use present of f -reservation ^^^^^^J^^^^^^^^^^' 
ties for Navajo youth as long as the need eo^ists. 



4^ * To provide through State and other ^^sources _ 

5 To encourage Ncvajo high school graduates to 
l^-iA^L fCxivexistine facilities and programs in 

SS^si" of f^rSer eSScation and/or j^.^tS " 

S| with their individual interests and capabiliti.es- 

6 To provide adult education instruction in close 
cooperation with local community groups. 

II. Implementation of policy objective- 

X., Navajo students will attend schools on the reservation. 
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Xn piibLlo schools vhexever ciiey are alaready* 
availabXe. Additi±OTml pxxblic school opportunities 
will fee"^ developed, on the reservation as public 
school^ officials and the Navajo people are mutually 
■ prepared.. 

0>) In Federal day schooXs ^Aerever population 
' wiXl support a' day operation. The value attached 
to hosoe living with school attendance on ,a day 
basdLs remains a primary objectives *'f tribal and 
Bureau education policy . 

(c> ExdLs ting boarding schools will be. expanded on 
the reservation "at the xie^^c^sti locations to the 
p a r en ts to . care for the remainder '%Ao" cannot be 
accotnmodated in day facilities. As roads are de- 
veloped students who can be reached will attend on 
-.SL day basis. WH^ a T^Aydlnp; facility can serve 
all c hil dre n vrithin the area on a ciay PcCS't.s' Lire - , 
TSSS?3IS& "tacxlity ^lill" be co xiveirtecl ho da v 0!>era - 
£jLonr" ' ~ 

2. Conditions under which Navajo students may .attend Off 
jreservation schools. 

(a> NaviCjo studraits who are up to grade may attend 
public schools whereveir public schools .have been 
rxade avaiXable for them withdLn the States of their 
residence- The Bureau will assxire dormitory care 
make suitable contract arrangements for in- 
struction in the pxiblic schools. 

Cb) Navajo children 13 years of age or older who 
are retarded two or more grades may contdLnue to 
attend* of f -reservation Federal schools to receive' 
special vocational instruction as long as the need 
escists . 

: \ <c) Navajo students 13 years of age or older who 
cazmot be accommodated in on reservation schools 
will continue .to attend of f -reservation schools. 

3. Education beyond high school level. 

Ca> Post hig^ school courses in Haskell and 
Chilocco will continue to be available to Navajos*^ > 

Cb> Vocational tT-atning xxnder Public Law 959 
will be available to qualified Navajo applicants. 

Ce) Qualified Navajo students will be encouraged . 
to make the fullest use of all scholarship assist^ 
ance - tribal s cholar shirks , Bureau and private 
- scholarships - to further their education in 

colleges and universities, and technical and trade 
schools . 
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A. Adult e<i»<=ACi?n* l^c^ eaxXy oppoirtunlties for 
' cduM^ocK inaKe^ it: * lapeiraCive clxat tnany Appropriate cotirses 
be provided for- 5*avajo ^dult:^ t:a insure their eduo^cional 

¥ros3ce8s« The Bixreeu.of Indian Af friars and the Navajo 
ribe \i>iXX work with agencies providing, adult inscruc- 

: t:iDn to plan and develop adult education programs in 
V doseat possible keepi^ag vit±L requests initiated by the 
local oomaiunity* 

5* Special education. I» cooperation with responsible 
^encies the greatest care will be cpccrcised to i^ientify 
the handicapped Navajo students - 

Ca) For such handicapped students- whoSe nee^ can 
be met in ^ modified school environment > arrange— 
isents will l>« made Ci^i cooperation with responsible 
agencies) to provide adeqtiate ijastruction in exist- 
ing schools* • 

(b) The ctxtrenae cases that cannot be provided for 
in -a modified school situation and t±ius reqxxixe 
institutional care shall be provided for in appro- 
priate State and private institutions^ 

Stsamary 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Navajo Tribe agree to work 
in full cocTi^eration in developit^S pl^s that will carry out axx 
phases of the foregoing policy objectives . 
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ENC-JtAll-72-3 
(J«nwix7 15, 1972) 



' fcj^^. £^*ce«-Kav«j^ council 

S«l>jcctr R*«uesclns ^x.^ «^<21ns Schools TJndcx- the Bureau 



bottC eii^natlcji of Che boa-riins 



From cloj^k t:<» tlB»<^* J^^ft Nav^^i^ people 

heax- «ae xcJX<5 ^*^oi?:i^^ about ei^^na ^- ^ 

»cl»ooX ay,t«fi^ uo<J^^ ^H^%^.r<^^^ ^^1^ Affair* jreplaclxaS'-thc 
boardljis acliool ^^^^^ achool-j ^o the Btudeaita can ,^ 



Tbc atat:<SEie»«^* b«i*»^ oxide by Con^x^es clonal leslslators, 
e<lucattvcm^ j,<3«* ii^^^^^:*^. ix^^ students for nhe clifBlnation of 



people tbe »cnoox ^^^^^r^* and it ^he desire of the E^istem 

Mavaio Co^icll c^^^ t^-, people clven an opportunity to 



^ti^ students for the elimination of 

3 «cho*>Xs c truly rep^resentaclve of the ItevaJ^ 



people giv< 



5tatot»ent^ a^bout how they feel about 
to xnolc^ Vnovn their position , and 



1- 



aub»it their vie^^lti^^ 
the boa^io^ scUoo^ *>*tet5 

It Ic a««l«^^*^ ^^H^t ct»^ Navajo >5trcnts and Navajo leaders 

mice Icnown their ^^^It^^^.^ opinions ^bout the boardlns school 



«1ce Icnown their ^^^^Xi^^^ ^xn^ons jii>out cne boaroxns 

aystea 4knd to aub^lt t^^^^^ri«>"a . P^ticijrtis. suf^^estlons and 
rcco2m«x%^^f:iona ^K^^^ ^c»pectlvo <;hapt:erSp communities^ 

a school^ ^ 



rcco2m«x%^^f:iona -^^^ ^>i^ir ^tok— ' 

and >4Htal ^chool> « t:l^^ j^^v^^o Tribal Administration^ concerned 



Con 



chapters , 

X. »w* --cie ~ Adialnist 

ion^^ ^^ons, ^<*""tionaX administrations, 



a.nd 



. It i» very dcstr^^^* ^tiat t***^ ^^avajo Tribal Administration and 

its ncwXy%stabXl«^«d ^^^^^51^ ^ducuxtion hear the feelins of 
• the Kavajo parent^ an,! j^^vajo loa^erchip about the future oi 

^ >the boaxrdinS *>^t:eid, 



Before the rn-oS^^*" Navajo Indian Reservation 

;iall>' schools, there arc several very 

be considered for 



becooie p4brci»^^>' ^'^^^l^IItT schools, then 

Important factor^ ^'Kt ^-.„^:tc<<*»* t*>at: to 

aXlcviatioo ba5*^ before total day school, program 

can b^^eetabli*^*'*'- ^oim tff-JE^^ ^^«tora and conditions arez 
bad zx>ad <:^diti<5'*** Co^^-lji^oT . buses ; ^^o*io#«.<*; and mgcitttX conditions 
at home* ^^^t^wvl^y^*" j ^^^l* <*yr»^^c^ on the" R«^rvation and 

so on* 



The Eaatem ^^^^^^ ^'^eil ^^^^^^ ^^l«es a flrta stand for the 
cont 1 nua tio«* ^^r-<iinS sohool sy^ceta under the ^reau of 

X^dlan Affairs f^^ Xod^^^^^^-^ PWod. . 
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2. The Baacem Ksvajo Council hereby requests thac the bcax-dins 
•choor cy at «■ 1>« continued «« long «a a«veral conditions and 
facton x-cmalo ^Icb ar« to be considered in deferring continued 
need; facto-r*-, like bad road conditions for school buses 
ecoooole ard social conditions at homos -for school children; 
hlsb rate of uncmp loytoent ; and tKe like.* 

3. The Sast^m 5lav«5o Council rCQUCsts the loca"! chapters, cooaiiunlcles , 
and ^oc^l school boards to discuss the future of the boarding 
SCKCOA system. If the people -want to have boarding schools, and 
submit their- feelinss and costncnts to the Navajo Tribal Adsilnlstra- 
tlon, Concrcsslonal legislators, educational admlnistracors , and 

so on. 

A» The Eastern Kavajo Council hereby Instructs the ^csirfcnc of the. 
said -Council to crananilt copies of this resolution to the Navajo 
Tribal Administration, concerned Consressional legislators, 
educational administrators, and otiher concerned parties requesclns 
tbem to hear the fcellziss and attltwdes of the Kavajo parents 
the "grass -roots" Kavajo leadership - 

CEKZIFICATIOH,- = ^ 

X HEREBY CERTIFY THAT TlIS FOItEGOraG RESOLimOI^ w^s ^uly consl<r«e<; 
Aoti moved £or A<;ort:loti by Tom RaCacl O^istrict: 16). scconded^lay 
CXaT-ence Vorncir CMs^rlrtno I^ke> . tliorcnj^My discussed jin<i «dor»c«d 
by A voc^ o£ 7^ m favor » none opposing, at a xcs^lo^irly called 
meeClos of the 15ast«<rn Navajo Cooncil ac Crovnpoint, New Kejtlco, 




£A5icciru N*ivnJo Council 
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stcsourrxoK 

^ ^ i OF THE 

HAVAJO AREA SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION 

IUt<|%*e»t Xng chnc tHc Xavajo Trthjtl Council rescind rej^oluclofi CAU'-AB— 61 and fch«t 
the Educacloo Compile cee develop a n<gvr Education Police* - 

VUEREAS^ 

* r - 

iJ The Kavajo TriHal Council In 1961 ^Mn.^^ a resoluclon ado^tins ^~ ■ - 
Kavmjo Educa^Xon Policy; and, 

■ ' ■ • * - 

2. Thl» policy and Ita preaant Implemencaclon* Is havlns effccc 
overcrowdlns public schools while bureau schools are recelvl^ns fewer and 

fevor acudencs every year; and* 

3. The Navajo people do noc wish oureau schools !!:o be phased ouc and 
demand chac they have a voice concerning the type of school to which they send 
theXr children; and, " . . 

The Eastern Navajo Xouncll and Agency School Board Conference » 
the Shl.proclc Agency Board, the Cblnle Agency School Board Conference, and^ 
several ^apters and local school boards have passed resolutions favoring the 
development of a new' policy governing reservation enrol itaenc 

5iOW THEREFORE »G IT RZSOLVEDt . ^ . 

1. That the Navajo Tribal Council rescind its 1961 Resolution. 
Ho. CAU— 63-*61 » adopting a Navajo Education policy and that a new policy be 
developed by the Navajo Txlbal Education Coimnlttee working closely with the 
Kavajo Area School Board Association for consideration by the Navajo Tribal 
Council; and, * ^ 

2* Thl» policy should pm-yide the Navajo people with a means to 
ensure the contln^iat ion of the bureau .^d the public education systems ±n accor-* 
dance with th« Treaty of 1S68« thts historical relationship between the Navajo 
people and tH^ fe^deral *;<>vemroent: at iwce ?i»at tlme» and the fact that IndXan ^ 
people are Ct«il citizens ot the states io •^'hlch' they ^'eslde; and, 

3« Any policy developed should !Beek to coordinate bureau, state^ 
and tribal education actlvicioH in such a ^^cay to 'eliminate wasting of funds^ 
and maximize educational opportunities for SCavaJo children. 

CERTIFICATION 

2 certify that th« foregoing rr-!solutlon was considered at a duly calfed 
sieetlng of the 2«a^^aJo Area School Board Association on the 30th day of 

Apyll 1975, w« BK>ved for passage b^ F^aTsV TIannnh and^ 

reconded by Cgprp^^ Muhbard - end was passed by a vote of 16^ 

in favor and J2 oppos-^d. 

Edw^ 



NASbA 
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- * <Harch 15^ 1975> 

RmoIucIoh of Che £asc«rn MavaJo Council 

I* 

Tbo Kftvajo Tm>« of Indiana 
Swb^ecrs l^cquec^lf^ Rovoca&lon of Tribal Council Resoluclon CAU--43-61 

1. The rroi^ldon;: or tlie United SC^tca and cite » Con ^X^ss of the UnlCcd 
SCACea KAve cxpzrcsscd concczn chat the Xndlan people have the right 
of self -^dctorc^lnatdLoQ^ ac\d 

. 2^ Creac progress ha^ heen made In Involving Kavojo parents In the 
oducatlon process ot vorloun public and Bureau of Xndlan Affairs 
achooVs lj!i_thc Eantcm Kavajo Agency through local school hoards 
and parent advisory councils^ and 

3* Kavnjo parents In various consaunltlcs arc expressing a pref crc;xcc 
^or oon— public schools « 

new T HEU EFCRE BE IT RESOLVED THATz * 

• . ■** 

The- Enstem K5«vaJo Council hereby requests the revocation of the Navajo 
Trlhal Council Resolution CAU-A3-61, Adopting Kavajo Education Policy^ 

of icr.i. ^ 

2. Tlwt Eastern Nav^^o Council does hereby further requests the passiige of 
an alternate rcsdlut^on and policy csLahllshing local self-determination 

« for local co«iaaBnlcles allcvrins the respective cotrcauultles tc» determine 

the type of education managcaicnr systcrci they desire to lacet their ctudent 
jMeda* 

*- . 

3. The Eastern Xavajo Council hereby directs the President of aald Council 
^ to c;ransmlt copies of this resolution to thtf Chalrcaan of the Navajo 

: Trlhal Council » Chain&an, Mav^rjo Tribal Education Cocvalttee; Director^ 

L ; Kava JoL^plvla Ion of Education: Asslscant Area Director (EducatlonJ , 
^7 Bureau of Indian Affairs; and Area Piroctor, Bureau of Indian Affatrs- 

CEKTIFICATIOri 

X ES£^Y CE^riFY lllAT Tl£E FCRECOIKC RESOT-imON was duly considered an»* 
siovc^irior adoption by Ecnnie House (Smith I^ke) • seconded by Clarence 
Vamer ^larlano Lal^e) » thoroughly discussed and adopted by a voce of 

la favor, none opposlns at a regularly called cicetios of the Eastern 
2Iava3o Council held nt Crownr^olnt Chapte:-, Cr*>^-npo5nt, N«r* riwico c-^ the 
13th dRy of March, 1975. 



Eatncifc^Cl ^.cr^nci , President 
Eastern Navajo Council 



« 
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Resolution of the H^'storn Na.va.Jo Agency 
ScHts^A^^ - NASBA 

The Navajo Tribe of Xndiams 




Sul>jcct: R:^<);ueKtinti>tlxa.t th<* N.-wa jo Tribal Council rosciwl Resolution 
CAU - -t3r - 61 An<! dovolop a now policy ba^ed on the principle 
tKait fp^ Kavajo parents can decide: to which school they send 
thcirr chil<Iron. * - - / 



e Navajo Tribal Council pas^ted a resolution (CAU— on^.— ' ^ 

AugUHt Z9» I96lp which favors atc«-ndAnfe of Navajo students in public 
schools an<i 

This resolution and the* l>urt?au*s onrollmtrnt criteria are causing severe 
ovor crowding in many reservation public schools while bureau school 
enrolln^ent is sejverely declining, and 

3. The Navajo people do not wish to soc tho l>us:eau*s educational pr ogranri 

phased out^and do not prc-fer the pub'lic school system to the bureau system 

-4. The-'^federal gov<^rnmcnt*s policy of self-determination requires that 
new tribal policy btr dev«^lopc*l basc*d on thr» principle of free choice* 



NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOI.VEO THAT: 

1- That tho Navajo Tribal Cotmctl reconsid»?r and rc^scind the- 1961 resolution 
adopting* Navaju Educati«»n ]>oHcyp an<l 

2. That a new trihal «education policy statement be developed \^ the tribal 
education.^ committoiz tititi9:in^ *!jct*rnsivti input frorii the Navajo people^ 
adhering* to th*- policy that Navajo parents he- ahlcr t<^ choose the type of 
*Mcllool» HIA or public ttvat tt»<*ir eltildron attend. 

CERTIFICATION 

I HEREBY CERTIFY THAT THE FjOREGOING RESOLUTION was duly 
considered and xTiov^d for adopt ii>n l>y I^incoln I^orry, .seconded, Augustine 
Sandoval, thoroughly discussed and adopted by a vote of 50 in favor, none 
opposing, at a regularly called rt^c#Hin^* of Ka. stcT-n Navajo Agency School 
Board on the 9th rlay of April 197S at Crownp:>int, New Mexico. 



Frank il4i.nna^. Vico Presii'Ient 
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VKERCAS: 

X, TV** TfAj^ry ©r i:?63 b^t%**e« tH^ Kavajo p«o;>le 5u:kJ Untc^ States 
' Covecn«wix. «tipiAlat« thac tb» Unitsrrf-^S.«e»«^*>iAll provide a 

«»ci»*r for «%^«ry cHirty (30) cHil<lrcn to t>iis Hay is 

t>in<lln^^ ami 

2. Tti^ N^wajo peoplA otir- chaprer *reA« withdrew sizable land 
fy>r chtf' Bur«du a-f^ Jc>di*n Affairs to consmict schools 
£=iiT*Cher ao<wni trb«i rHeir cHildran to iitt^od t>i«;<> sdrools, and 

3. IXae to U»« pr«c«t i^cHool attendance policy of rho Bureau of 
Inaton A^^^iT^ Jmd Navajo Tril>« vi»*icb gives preference to the 
Stnto PuWl^c ^c>KH>la, n**ny HavAjfw-^«r5f^C'3^ <3o TW>t Have- a choice 
Ijor to for-c* rK^ir youngster?; to citternd ^ublio schools ^whlch 

overcrowded ^ndL ^.h«ir pUy^ira-l fiaciliLies for ^rom 

adftqiJ3t:«-'« aii * . 

Unva ;o yooo^ticry have no choices t>iir to nieeC the piihlic 
ftchool hu«e*; eai-ly »n th« Tnorrtinj;, travel exces?iive dis^tances 
III ov»rcr<*vd«d retxirr* howe ^Ate in the evening vhile 

the nearest bureau ^c>K>ol5t are not l>einf; occwpied to the 
optiwsfti capaoi^« and 

Si«co the ir^^t^i^rv o^* Mav»jo Tritwl -edue-irionaV-goal which 
provt<*es fo^ a f»c4XT«^jTn i nwvlrvcmeiTt of Navajo parents in rhe 
edttcationaJ p*T»c«« of tlie*€- ehildren, th© lac^l ^cKool boords » 
Agen-v school board, »rKi Par«r»t Advisory Council Mde 
^i-«dr' st^i^e «d peo^rxzs^ tiofcrfard ±he r«ali7:aCion of this goal; 
-tiierehy i x, ir. tK<i. <*eslr* of JCavajo parvnt*^ Mvd TrihaX leaciers , 
to continue, ehi^ rf-fort- 

NOW THERErrORE ae IT «c:SOL.V£l> THAT: 

1. Tlia SKiproc^ /Agency School 3oar<d Hereby reiq«ests to have the 
Wryvajo Tri^l Coimcil revofc^"^!^ r<«orut^ort Ctt^--A3-i^^^ 

2^ Thr* ShiproiTk i^ericy Sc>lo<^l Oonid does hereby further the passage 
of riii al terr»a^e re^olcLtlon and polioy establishing local self— 
\leteTT^iT*aiio« fx>r tocajt cortam i i i « a1 lo^in£( the resi>ective 
COrfTvin 1 r 1 e^ to <*efc«*Tn^ne- the type oT ed**eattonaT nianae*?'^^^ 
svi^ifci -tj^y cies^#^e, to meet 5*ie i r -s^**!*'' needs, arid.-' 
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3» The SMprock Ae«ru:r School Qb-arcf hw^reby directs th* TTcnta^Z 
of MASW ExeouXiM Board -to tewmli: cx>pi«cs;. of cMs re^olnclon 
co^ttio CtatinnM. Mtava^o Tri^; Cha l r»wn , K«v«Jo EcHJoat ion 
ComAi^tecs; Dir«etoi*, Wov^Jo Division of £cl«tcacian; Assl^tumC ^ 
Ai-ea OiT-ecrtoi- CE<J**caclon> » IUtr«-axi o5 Indian ATiTair^^ and Axea 
Oliraetor. Bureau of Xncilan Af^fAlrs. 



1 HEREBY CERTI-FY THAT THE FO«2nOI«C RESOIXTTIOH wa*; duly conisldore^l by 
rba SHiprock Ag«icy Scliool Board nt a duly called n*eet.ins at Sbiprock, 
Navnjo NaiJioti, >l«w ?tcxLc*>» at which a quorxra v*a-5 present an<i thac sfoaa 
was by a vot» «i>c C6) in favor and ^ero (0> opiposed, -thXs' ^ 

17rb day-^of A4>i-il, 1975. 



SHiprock A^^mcy Scl>ool Board 
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mBSOUUTTOff 



mmm^jMMClM oe Ch^ Ch±ifl^ A9^n^ Arteol £o«rtf Ce^nrmrcne:^ rmco^^ndln^ ^^^^ 
eiw Hm^io TrJ2>ml CrouxjLl n-MTXnd cAe 29S2 Cducm^on Poiicrv Ko»oluClo/j 
»wnrt: x-l^/>t» Ci» K^vmjo p^plm Co mjxI tJ>«lx^-Kil<i*^*n to t?>o 



SI) €^ AU^UM^ 39, l9Slf MnA^ 

n£M policrv 29 jar^^JttZy r^sul^lng^ in «<7u«^ erfucatlon«J opportunity 2>ol4)9r 
owcr xoAcfs aAriC ^ojt Ci^C pux-pomm^ mna, 

jMTMtf •firoJXoont* «xo ^woroJy <5«o-rinlfTy tfuo co CJii« po^^oy^ cMumSng^ 
Moeit ^.KtfoC «pAOo in te^MU mcitoaXM^ Mnd, 



TAm JMxlJnX ChapCox^ «n<* School AMrtf, Cocconwood D«y Sc^XfOl BoBX<f^ 
3^ol«Ai CiMpCojr •»<f Xotr #lOtfnC«ln StrAooi As*xrf paMo^f ^•*oIut-ion^ 

^.Bvorin^ ohoioo ror Nm^Mj€> pmronCM in xendin^ ^hmir c^Xdrmn to 

wh^oAoiMr mahoGl CJ^y pjr^for/ an<i4r 



mmwMj^y poGplm tfo noc r*voi- putflic ^choolM oit^r BTA . mal^aalM ^ 
nCiMX^ do»Xr^ tb«c Mi^«Jo p*«nC3 ivavo ti>» xiy-hc Co Mwf tiiolx- c-Al-ld- 
XM Co tJW mcfhoaX or ciM^iz- ch^icr^* 



J. TJMC ti» HMw^m^o Trllml Counail x-^MCintf It* 19eZ «»o2ution «<foptiny 

jtaMj^ r^cstion Px>Zlc^ <ana ti^t n**' polloy p«p««<f wHicA in 
^maaoT^amhc^-^^at -^H^ policy o^ »XJf *<yoC«i»JCnjitlon* and ttat til£a poJioy 
mp^if^V tA«t JCBva^o pa^-anc^ ftaw CAa jriyiac to *«nd thaXr cit£i<lr«rt to 
wtatavox MChaol, €BXA or pu^ajtcj t?»oy o/>oo». 

aatrrrzcJiTTOH 

X o^rtJtry ti^t C/» jTor^ryoin^ jr*^»JucJoo- cfu-2y «>n:«irferatf at a conTax 

of ClMt CfiinJc' Ayenoy on April 3^ 1975 aC »r/*i<r/5 a ^ojr«J» wa px^aaant axxJ 
pmmmmd xinMnimcfUsl y • 
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R£50LUTI0H 07 THE 
SaXJCATIOH COMMITTEE OP THE 
NAVAJO TRIBAL COUNCIL 

' Supporting tJne plan to relieve -the oyercrot^ed Public 
Schoola by Increasing xhe opport^unitiea for Navajo 
a'Uadeots tx> a^xcnd the unaer u^lliaed S*I*A, Schools 
on t>he M<iv%jQ Keseirvat>a.on^ 



HHEBEASi * 

X* It is tlie desire o£ the Nsvajo people, ss eacpressed by 
nosierous resolutions or their locsl school yards^ Chapters , and a Recent 
reservation-vide school board conTerence to strengthen Bureau or Indian 
ATTairs scHools vrhich are a valuable treaty asset to the Navajo people » 
and are the aiHy economic activity based . In aany Navajo comaxunities, and 

2* Approximately 5»70O empty classroom seats are presently 
Available in these schools and these seats could be used icaaediately to 
relieve the unsatisfactory conditions in the Reservation Public schools, 
vhieb include overcrowded classrooms, long, tiring and unproductive school 
bus rides^ and excessively high pupil— to-"teacher ratios* 

r 

NOV THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT s 

.1. The Education Committee of the Navajo Tribal Council beroby 
endorses the plan to increase enrollment at B.I.A, schools by offering greater 
opportunities for Navajo parents to utiliase them as day schools, and also 
supports the attached request written by ^Council Kemfcer, Dr. Annie D» Vauneka, 
"to provide btu service and xrs ad maintenance to these 3*I*A. schoolSy - a nd- . ... 

2» This committee further supports the resolution of the ag«cy— 
"wide" conference of the Navajo Area School Board Association (NASBA) i^xlcb 
is attacbed to this resolution, and the resolutions of those local boards 
^rirf Chapters which request changes in the enrollment criteria permit 
greater freedom of choice for Navajo parents in the selection or the schools 
to vrtiich they send their..children, and 

3. This '^committee requests that Dr. Uauneka, and other appropriate 
persons, submit this resolution with the attachments bereto, to aiiy -government 
omcials who may be able to favorably implement these provisions, including 
members of Congress and Congressional hearings, , 

Certification 




I hereby do certify that the above resolution was duly considered at 
a meeting held at Window Rock, Arizona, on May 1975* st tAich a quorum was 
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preaent., fmd waa pasa^d by a voW in favor ^ cppoaing. 




Px-aaiding diaxT-maia^ 
The Education CotanLit.t;ea or tJba 
Kavajo Tx-ibal Cotincll 
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No BIA Act:i.on Requi.T-«d. 

■ . ' •■ 

RESOLUTIOM OF THE • • 

KAVAJO TRIBAL COUNCIL i,.., 

\ Prx>^i<iLnj^ r^te Education Commit t^e of The *4»4at-* 

H^v^jro "iT'iDai Councx^ J^c AutnoT'jLzea to i^T^evcnr 
Xft^ Zmp^r\<lLn^ Logs or BIA S<rhooJ,3 Pue to P«ol±rtxng ^ • 

Peve^op ^ Cotpr^eneocxvc tia^a^o jbaucarxon^x i^oxacy" 
^or* Appg*ovjtJ. toy xne WavA^o Tr*it>a>l CouncxX 

WHEREAS r 

!• Th« Eduodtlon Conunittee of The Navajo Tz^xbal ■ 
CoYincxI has viewed numer^ous nesoIuTions fr^om local school 
2>oar<l;»9 chapTer^s and agcnoy councils z^equesTxns ThaT BIA 
educa^l^on be aTr^encthened i and 

-2. The EduodTxon CommlTTee of The Navajo Tx^xbal 
Council x« aX«o ver*y concer^ned wiTh ovet*cr*owding in Rcser*va— 
Tion puhlic sohools » and wxTh The long school bus jrides which 
Tix^e The Navajo srudents and consume excensive ^amounT^s of 
Their* ,Ti me an^ aeclcs means to provide z^elief f'ox* These proh-^* 
Icas^ an<l 

The desires and aTTainable o_bjecTiv<*s of The 
l(Jfcva.jo p'eoplc in education must be ^Txpx^ess'ed in an under^— 
star\dable policy staTemcnT in order* To cons't.sTenTly and 
ef feoxivoly advoince Havajo educaTion, prevent The loss of 
BIA schools* and overcome present conflicts over policy » 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

The EducaTion CommiTToc of The Navajo Tribal Counci^l 
in cooperaTion with the Uavajo Area Office of The Bureau of 
Indian Af fairs » The Stare Boards of Education for New Mexico, 
Arizona and UTah, The Uavajo Division of 'Educa^Tlon « and The 
Navajo Area School Board Association^ is direoted To prepare 
a conprehensive Navajo EducaTion Policy Sta,teinent for considera- 
Tion by The subsequenT session of The Navajo Tribal Council. 

CERTI r I CATl ON 

I hereby certify that the foregoing: aresolution was 
duly considered by The Navajo Tribal Council at a duly calle<l 
meeting aT Window RocJc, Navajo NaTion CArizonaO , aT which a 
quorum was present and that same was passed by a vpTe oJT 
in favor and O opposed. This IStlr^ay of June, 1^/^ 





ribal Co/jncil 
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OP THE CA:^c^3C^o wmkjo ch7\pter 



Itonandinq Hvtt: tiie Bureau of Irxi i an Af £aiir a Do all It Can To Contrinua 
' th^ Cpg^tixon or _ CanQncxtx> Cein*»Jtri^ Sciioo l I>3rnixtory for ,^ 
l^inaxndec ot t±te If' 76^7 Scs-JOoIT'it^suc ta serw the Navaio Cialdron in 

1. TS» Diareau of IrviLan Affairs h«xs rnside a decision to close tiie 
sch oo l dorxnitory in Ccnoncxto^ effectiivc Jcinxiary 28^ 1977^ 
wltbout prior* oonsnl Triri on \vitii tJie Ccrmunity^ and 

2. A conraunity znoerting wats held in Canonc?-tDO on Novdrix^r 23, 1976 
-to dia«uss ti» above isggua \*ierein a stand was made to demand 
oontinucd. <^:oration of the dormitxxry because of -the following 



IiSc3c of utilities other modem facilities at home 

create a hardship on the children attending school* 
3, Porwexty existir>g in the family prevents children from 

exO^ying a home environment conparable to other 

cliildren of the so called ••middle class*". 
Cm TTv?- po or road conditions are not oondusive to safe and 

soond bus rides to and frcm school on a daily beisis. 
D» MsxiS' families have becc»r*3 dependent upcn the d or mitory 

living for their children, and an abrupt cut off would 

create Soci.al, Eoonontics, cind Health Problecns* 
E. Jxx order to neet sofne of the special needs of the Navajo 

children doianitory living is necessary- 



Ids 



3^ Cononcito Oompunit^" is very conccmedf about zr^ Bureau's hasty 

^^g fri^io n t:o close the dormitory without, the actual involcirent of 
^ t4» ccranunityiT v*ii<^*it had vowed to practioe. 

4. Ser^y at-tachad is a petition, signed by the C£trioncito Chapter, for 
continuation cf saxd Corru-mry and auj^port of their rcsolutioTi, 

NOW TOEHEFORE BE SESOI*VED TliT^: 

Oiie Canbncito Oiapter dec;ands that the Bureau o-^ Indian Affairs do 

it can to continue the o p eration of the Canoncito Ccnmjnity 
Scdxx>l DOCTitcry for the rcTAinrier of the 1976-77 scSxol year to 
serve the Navajo chil<5rer. in . Ca non ca to * 

CEKriFxcr:riCN 



Ws iaereiy ccr^^ that the foregoing resolution was duly considered 
and thoroughly discussed by the Canoncito Chapter at a duly called 
neeting at. which a quorrjn was present and that same was passed by a 
vote of3 ^ in favor and O opposed this ^3 of 



1975, 



^^^^x/jL Sec£*t:^r6r Councilr.-an 



aoc^/. SancovcLl^ Ci^aptja-: Prcisicent 



Daniol y^xicaz^o, A/iCe Preciuont 



33b Alomzo, Socra-iaj-i'/Trcnsurtr- 
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rssou;tzok of tub 

6DUCATIOH COMMITTEE OF THE 
^ ; . KAVA^O TRI8AJL COimClI# 

ItocoinMienainQ t;o tihe BIA> Educa-tion Division^ a C ontinuatiion 
of 'bofmit:ory ' Opcriitiion at: Canonclto Tnroug^ iilie Scho ol Yoar 

KIIEHEAS 1 - 

X- By Navai:> Tribal Council Resolution r the Ed— 
iacat:JLon Continititice of nhe Navajo Tribal Council is tho official 
xreco^nlzed Commit-tee oji education matters in the Navajo area; 
And« * 

2» The Bureau of Indian Affairs^ Navajo Area, has 
proposed to close the school dormitory at Canoncito effective 
January 28 « 1977; and, 

3. A resolution has been passed by the Canoncito 
Chapter and local School Board rc<Tuestincj that the BIA do what-- 
ever is necessary to continue the operation of the dormitory 
through the School Year 1976-1977; and, 

- 4^ Dormitory living is needed for certain Navajo 
students. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT: ^ 

- X. The Education Contntittee of the Navajo Tribal Council 
recommend that BIA honor the request of the Canoncito School 
Boar-d and the Chapter in continuating the school * s dormitory 
operation through the School Year 1976-1977; and, 

2. The Navajo Area, BIA,. do whatever is necessary 
to continue the dormitory operations at Canoncito. 

CERTir ICATION 

This foregoing Resolution was duly considered }>y the 
Kav^jo Education Committee of the Navajo Tribal Council at a^ 
duly called meeting and that same was passed i>y^ vote -ffc 
in favor and opposed, this day of c , ,19 7e. 




Robert Biilie, Chairman 
Navajo Education Committee 
of the Navajo Tribal Council 
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(Jatucary ZS» 1977} 
Ji0mot94tian of -^hc Scxwtmm Ncaxxyo OcnounX 
Thm Maoajo Trihm of Indtianm 



Thm Prmmidmnt and Cangrmam of thm VnCtmd Statmm have mxprmssmd ^ 

th€tt thm Jndtta% pmoplm havm thm jright of s^tf^^drntmrmj^ti^on^ 



2^ Crma^ progrmmm hcem hmmn madm -£n invoZvi^ Ncaxijo pcsrmntm is^ thm 
ISA&o^tCon jp x O i s ms m at various pubZio and Bureau of Tndian Affax-jrm 
SmhooZm -in thm Eamtmm NoxxlJo Agmncy through ZocaZ sahooZ boards 
and TP€xrma%t odtHmory aounoiXs^ and 

3« SavoiSo parsntm in various a curniwiC tims ars msepresming a prmfmrmnom 
for noF^*pubZ£o mohooZs^ and 

4. Bcmxdo parmntm in various oomnnprCtims sztch as Ccnonaito arm 

mseprmsming a prmfmrmnom for boarding faoiZitimm rathmr than day 
mohooZ faoiZitimm. 

WOtr TEESBF<mB BE ZT EESOLVSD TRATz 

- jfhm Bamtmm Savajo COundZ hmrsby rmqumsts ths rmvision of thm 
Bava^o TribaZ CoimuriZ RmsdZutian CAU^S^SZ^ AdoT>tin^ NavaftO 
EdxMOcction ToZicxi^ to pmxwrri^ ZocaZ aoTTrruni^tims to dertmrmnm thm 
typm of mduoati^ msnagmfnmn-t sy^^tem thsy dmsirm to mmmt thmzjr 
nmmds* 



Thm Samtmm N^xooqo CounoiZ flcrthmr rwjzimst^ that ado mrsm housing 
oonditionsM. mzioh as ZaoTc of rzpming uat^r or mZmatrioity or 
Hmating^ shouZd bm cxmsidersd a^ critmria for bocading sdhooZ 
am wmtX as Zargm f^^niZy si^m in reZation to iMoomSm. 



3^ 29w t:cBstmm NavoQO Cota^ciZ hmrsby diracts thm Prmsidant o f sa id 
CotmusiZ to trmsmit copims of this rmsaZxction to thm Chair man, 
Jfavajo Tribal a>z^aiZs Chaixman^ ffavajo TribaZ Eduoatian Oamnittmm^ 

l>Lrsotor^ tiavaso vtvision of Eduoation^ Asmis^tcazt Area iHrmotor 

CSduaationJ^ Burmau of Indian Affairsj and Area 2>ireotor, Burmau 
of Indicart Affairs. 

CBBTIFTCATZON 

X SEFEBT ga/CUx^J f TSAT TSE FORECOT^G FSSOUJTXON was duZy aonsidmrsd and 
mxyvmd for adoption by Ford Bmgay CPinrndaZm) sscoK.^j>d by CharZ^ ToZmdo 
CTorrmonj' thoroughZy discussmd end adopted by a xwro of 36 ^ f^^^^^^J^^^ 
opposing at a regzOarZy caZZsd mset^ing of thm Eastsj^^ NaoaSo CounozZ hmZd 
^ Crounpoint Chapter, Croufnpoin^^ Nmt^ M&sioo on th^ ZSth day of January, 



Eaommst' C* Bm^rzti^ S^^i^ident 
Eastmm Navajo CozffZoiZ 
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STATEMEKT OF HOOIAII, 35AVAHO AKEA, ^^^^^^^ 

PSOGKAM ABMHTESTSATOE, EASTEEK HAVAHO AGENCY . 

Mr Hot-MA^-. Thank vou- Mr. Chairman, distinguished men^?^, 
^iff oh ^Sa? of the :^ravaho students and communities bem- served 

E^^e^ Sra'^o Igencyrs Branch of Education, I -JS'^"'" 
to th^ this committee lor ^ving me tH^^^^^V^^^y^^S^iS: for 

Wo at the local field levS who have the 
carrvin*^ out the plans and programs mandated by Congress appre 
ciato this chance to be heard directly. T+ i«i mv 

Mv report for the record is from the local perspective onl> . It is my 
ar>oSiS^of the court status of jKTavaho education as acquired 
tg^^ih adminiSr^ve- experience and pe^nal i^^<>l-'t"^f^^^ 
-thr^mmunitie^ and people served by the Ea^teni ^av^o A^n^- 
rt is not my intention norls it withm my capacitj^ to ^Peak f or oth^. 

We have .vorked extremely ; hard at i^P«>T-^^ 
pro-ram. However, much remains to be accomplished. 
i'nS^est and le^slative leadership is -^^^-^^^ ^^^^f 'i^ii^ 
for a varietv of. reasons— among them, cultural, J^S^^^^^^^^^^r 
nomic— have special needs. These must be ^ddr^s^ in a 
bevond our current capacity to deliver if the >;avaho student is to fc>e- 
c^JnT a produ^tve and contributing citizen to the same degree as 

othersegmentsof our society. ^ ^ ^c-c ^<,^■^^^^t,=\t> tr» 

I would also like to take this opportumty to express gratitude to 
this dSiinguished committee for demonstrating the beginnings of a 
sincere interest in Indian education- , „;„«t^<^ ^on-^ultant 

The majoritv consultant, Mr. Ix>vesee, and nunonty ^onsulgnr, 
Mr Bragg, came to- the Xavaho Reservation and smc^ely demon- 
strated a^n effort to arrive at conclusions based <>^^^^J^-^T^hey d^^ 
crather dnta by phone or out of conversations with top officials, &ut 
actxi^i traveling the roads, visiting the schools, sleeping «i the 
dox^l talki^rto tlie students and staff, including the entire spectrum 

of our organizational structure. , t j « <-i^„^- o^-i^ 

It is also mv opinion that this committee should be aware that extra 
fuS3ing fS^ Additional personnel, equipment ^V^^^^San 
SSterifl will not be a panacea for improvement of Navaho Indian 
SucSfon, unless specihc measurable objectives are developed for 

"^"#;jJi^er?'l%o^^ that no funds be ^RP^-Pg^^^^^^, 

they arc earmarked _ for the remediation of specific deficiencies tlie 
cornmitee has reco<?ni:5ed as credible. , - a.- j ^v.^^ 

of our efforts should be together with one o^l^f.^^^^.^^t^^^ 
is raising the academic achievement of an Indian child to that that 
is recognized as the national norm. 

^Lr^xK^'\i^ vou talking about all of the programs for education ? 
ft;,^a^i:\'it'^l^t^^^^ -11 programs that go to the 



^avaho- 



-Mr. Holm AX. Just the Bureau's programs- 
Mr. Qtjie- You are talking about Bureau programs. 
Mr. Hoi^rA^-. Yes, sir- ^_ , 

Mr. Blotti^c- Thank you. Mr. Magnuson ? .t 
HPrepared statemtnt by Ernest L. Magnuson ^ollows .J 

eric" . J.r 
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STATEMENT 
. by 

Exnesr L- MagniXi.on 
for 

Oveirsight: Hcarxngs 
House o£ Representatives 
CoTnnn ttee . of Educa.t:£.on and Labor 
DJTRODUCnON 

The. Navajo Reservation stretches across a geographical area comparable 
in size to the state of West Virgijiia. It embraces 25,000 square miles 
of desert and mountainous terrain. It extends from northwestern New 
Mexico^ across Arizona and north into the state of Utah. 
Recent census reports indicate that there ar^ approximateljr 146,296 
Kavajos* Of that number ap?roxi3Pf*tely 54^200_are of school age. 
These students attend either public schools, private mission schools' 
or schools operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. In addition, 
three schools are contracted to Navajo conusunities. ^ 
Due to its vastness, the Navajo Reservation is divided into five 

agencies « each of which is responsible for the education of the , 

students -who reside within its boundaries , 

The Navajo people are predominantly native speakers of the Na».ajo - 
Indian langxjage* Many remain monolingual speakers of Navajo. 
Approximately 73% of the Navajo, six years, entering school do 
not speak English- 
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X f««l a xeal privilege in l>cing able xo delivex this statement: 
of the xole, pxogress and concerns o£ «e who work on the Navajo Reservation. 

The role of the Bureau schools on the Navajo Reservation is to serve 
those students, who caimot attend a publ:.c school on a day-basis becaiise a 
public school is not available or for social reasons. The following is the 
enrollment criteria taken from 62 lAM 2.S.2t 

^2 Eligibility for Admission. Children otherwise eligible who meet 
one or more o^ tho criteria listed below may be admitted to Federal 
Boarding Schools: ^ 

A* Education Criteria. 

^ {^1) Those for whom a public or Federal day school is not 

' available. Walking distance to school or bixs trans- 

portation is defined as one mile for elementary 
chil-iren and- 1-1/2 miles for high school, 

C2) Those who need special vocational or preparatory 

courses, not available to them locally, to fit them 
for gainful employment. Eligibility under this 
criterion is limited to students of high school grades 
9^ through 12. 

C3^ Those retarded scholastically three or more years 
or those having pronounced bilingual difficulties, 
for whom no provision is made in available schools* 

B» Social Criteria. 

CI) Those who are rejected or neglected for whom no 
suitable plan can be made- 

([23 Those who belong to large families witW no suitable 

home ahd wHbse separation from each other is undcsirable- 

C33 Those whose behavior problems are too difficult for 

solution by their families or through existing community 
facilities and who can benefit from the controlled 
environment of a boarding school vriL thout harming 
other children • 



C4) Those whose health or proper care is jeopardized by 
illness of other members of the household* 
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Furrlwr, a joint Navajo Tribal Council Education Policy* Scareaenr- was 
aS^^ ^ ^961 arracliod as Exiiibxt: #13 whxcli supports 

the enrollment crireria srared above and encotxrages cooperative ef^fbrts 
CO rb^ part o£ all concerned to develop education opportunities that best 
laeet tbe need^ of the Navajo people. 

Since that date, the entire Reservation has been incorporated into 
public school districts which bx ia>r axe charged with serving those students 
living %ri.thin theij^ district areas CRe«rv^tion map- attached as Exhibit #2). 
Homver, since a large nuanber of families still live beyond the mile and 
one-h'iLlf %rallcing distance, the Bureau boarding schools serve them or those 
fasiilir;s as defined under the social enrollment criteria. In some area^ of 
the reservation, the Bureau also serves > students on a dajr-basis also 
because they cannot be served by the public school wittiin whose district 

\ 

they reside. 

Oa Janijary 14, 1977-, our enrollment was 17,896 Navajo children and 
youth 0^-12, approximate ages 5 to 20) are being served in forty- three 

boarding schools, ten C^-O) day- schools, eight C^) bordertown and 
Reservation dormitories, three C3) high schools and our three contract 
schools have an additional enrollment of 895 students. Summary of enroll— 
a>ent attached O^^chibit t3). 

, Enrollment in Bureau schools has declined over the past few years 
because of faanilies moving from the more isolated areas to urban areas 
within the Reservation for greater employTnent opportunities. The following 
will illustrate this changer 
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- NAVAJO AREA ENROLLMENT XN &IA SCHOOLS ^ ^ 

1970 20,003 
„ 1971 20,903 

XB7Z • 20,S32 

197A 18,Sai 

■ ■^'■^ ■. 1B7S 17,-478 ^ 

1976 16/977 

1/1977 17,896 

Dtaxxn^ tlkese sazne y>Baxs, tl^e publ±c scliool enxollstenC Itas gxo/ym as followis: 

1970 ^ 23,787 

- 1971 2S,72S 

1972 28,039 

1973 27,^779 

1974 26,928 

1975 30,277 

1976 27,463 
1/1977 29,611, 

Tho £70«r^ir xn public ^clu:>ol enrol Ijnen t: has been darajBatdLc and 'Chxs lias 

cxea.red mlxaple problei&s irfxrb. ovexcz^mdlx^^ o£ faoUi.rx.es and len^rhy^ bus 

xoizCes bvex less rban adequare roads* Tbexe axe bus x-ou^es o£ -ovex- 60 mxles^ - 

one way*, lAdLch. can cxeare baxdships for rbe scudenrs* Ke bave at'Ceaipred 'Qmxtd^ 

X bel±eve wl.tb some success xji * workxn^ wiLrb tibe Navajo Divxsian of Ed u car±oii 

and rbo pi2bli.c scbools} ro reduce rbe lensrb o£ tiune ^a srudenr would bave ro 

xido a bus. The Navajo I>ivxsiLon o£ Educarxon bas suggested 30 a£les and : 

we ba:ve sug^esred nd^onger rTian 4S mxnures, one ^^my, snd we plan ro bold 

Joxnr aeerlngs witb ' piiblxc scbool o£fxcxals to proffiore TbdLs plan. 



A srx2d>r txrled' "Report on Cb-fnle-Scbnol Dxsrtxxct:7 ^ December 197Sx and' 
ptabl2sbed b^ the Bureau o£ Educatxonal Research, and ServdLces, College o£ 
Educatxon, Arxzona State Universx^ty, speal» to tbxs problert store fully in 
Section 7, page 68 and 69 as follows: " 
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^Xh» fact titar .the najortdLty- of STtTidents live in ■rcaiore areas ar^ 
«»%"ig- r^ f^' ganscs rhe- taransportarion <iepa3rciiient « be t:he back- 
bone of tiie Oiinle Schxsol District- High. Absenteeism iaa>r be c*:iuse<i in 
i>aw b3r the fact that many- students axe on the school bus as long as 
two and one-half hours each, day going ro ^tnd from school. 
Another existijng problcja is the inany dixt roads which, axe poor Ij^ 

Biaintained*'* " ' 

During these past three years, X have noted that more and uiore 
prominent Navajos arc concerned wixK the decreased enrol Imont ir. Bureau 
schools and are asking: for a change in policy. They suggest rhat the 
Navajo famdLly have a choice in which type of school they enroll their 
children whether Bureau or r olic^ This idea would create problems for 
all schools in developing education plans since the number of students 
would be uncertain* Infe feel that the best approach is a coopers:tive effoirc 
defining more clearly areas of service. 

We eacpect that the Savajo Tribal Couacll will discus^this enrollment 
criteria fcr boi:rdii>g schools during their vrijnter sessidh and they majr call 
for a revision of CAU— 53— 61 whicK would also reqiiire a change in the Bureau 
Manual as they concern boarding school erac^llment, CAttar.hed Exhibits 4—8 
show how strongly the Navajo people feel about this subject.) 

Cxirriculim development was started in the Navajo Area nine yeaajs ago 
%o.tK the specific goal of developing curricular sidelines ba:>ed on the needs 
of the Navajo students in Bureau schools. To accomplish th-ls task., three 
factors, were considered: C^) "the needs of the students; 




1^ needs o£ tbe a.tndcni:s« adiiJX societr; and C^l "Clxe nature o£ 
tale : discipline 

: Tlie Axca that tlic first two C5-«- . the needs o£ the 

itadfflits and thei^ societr) had to be determined by the Navajo, _ , 

pecple theaseXvcs - the. students, pa^rents, and Tribal leaders- a. long 
with, tbe teachers and school personnel involved in the^ day-by-day 
d»structiona.l process. Therefore, cxirriculum coanaittees in the varioxjs 
disciplines »«re orsaaized at various levels - local, or school, agency, 
and Area, These coimiiittees were assigned the task of researching and 
^documenting the needs of the students and his adult society to serve 
as. a fbasis for culturally relevant curricula. 

For the third factor Ci-e., . the nature of the discipline itself), 
the "ea^MsrtCs)" ^ the subject area was relied on to provide the expertise 
needed to develop the curriculum based upon tlie pre-established needs with 
additional input frosi Bureau personnel. The "expert" at times was a con- 
sultant from a university, however, Navajo Area personnel with specific 
skills frequently served as the "expert". Whenever the expertise needed 
was available within the Bureau, the savings to the goyemment was large. 

The curriculxaa development process brief iy described above has been 
long and is still not completed- But this office feels it has been the 
right approach^ for it has attempted to seriously consider the needs of the 
leFxners and theiT s^ety and- to actively involve as many people as possible 
And this cxxrricular process still represents the current philosophy and 
thinking of the Navajo Area" Office. 



^ . /:~ra^^'££xiFt. pari: of tlie lansoage a«5r cuafrf^culian developed xs an 
jLcc£vlx£es boolc^ providdtog specific insrxuctdonal strare^es^ activities, 
r — and Emes ■ for: toachiag xmivorsal language arts^ skills, TIxe l>ook conraijis:^ 
: ^"'■^ 7^ ^^yr^i ^T f^ jtl^ ll]g divided inro foux niaj or areasr listening, speaking^" 
reading and writing. This outline was developed f r om tlie needs assessment 
conducred by the curxiculma commxrtees foor language arts* TKe book con- 
tain ovex 6D0 ac-tivxties fox teaclxing the skills listed in tlic outline. 
The suggested activities were provided, fox the most part:, by classroom 
teachers in Bureau schools who fotsid rhese activities to be successful in 
teaching Kavajo children. This book is. available to all teachers today 
as a resource guide. 

2, WOJUP (Ttevajo Area Language Arts Projectl^ 
^ NUAP is the acirony» fox the Navajo Area Language Arts Project started 

in tlie suaaaex of 1971 in re^>onse to an urgent request from teachers for 
tea^iable materials which, hive a linguistically sotmd base fox Navajo learners. 
NALAP is an outgrowth of a workshop conducted by the Branch of Curri ciilnra 
Instruction at Northern Arisona Universityto evaluate the Navajo Area 
Lazigixage Arts Curriculum Guidelines whicK were developed ^o meet the uni— 
versaX needs of children in the language art^ areas. This evaluation in- 
dicated the critical need of additional guidelines in language arts to meet, 
aore efficiently and effectively, the needs of second language learners. 
Therefore^ th e main objective of the Project Is to develop a sequence of the 
j^ ' f^^ f-Tcal stmctiares of the English language based upon the particular 

/ ■ ■ ' : '■ 

/ Xanguage needs of . Navajo children. 
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TBjo pxp j«ct comLtrce is cc»5>o»5d of caucation specxalista and 
t:eac^xs ca^loy^ Br Birceao of Iji < Hf . BTt Affaxxs £n t&o Navajo Area. 

These people were selected on rhe liasis o£ tlieix rlieore-cical toovrledge 
of lijiguisxlcs and tiieix classroom cxpexxence reachojig Navajo clxildreit, 
OuxinE xhe inxrial stages of tlie Projccr, riie coimadrxee consulted with 
Dr. Gina Harvey^ Northern Arizona University; Dr, William Slager, Uni- 
versity of Utah; and Dr. Robert Wilson, University of California at 
Los Angeles. Assistance from these lingxiists as well as other resource 
people^ coniiiaues to he available as needed. 

Duxine the school years 1^71-1974, numerous classroom teachers, 
on a voluntary basis, piloted the NALAP materials. The first two NALAP 
books are partially the result of the efforr of rhese teachers who willingly 
£ield- tested the NALAP materials and provided roe Project Committee with 
on«-goixi£ feedback and evaluation. 

The first volume, NALAP Book 1, published in 1973, contaisis ten units 
of eighty-six structural objectives, providing instructional materials 

for xhe first year to the first year and a half of English language learning. 
The seciucnced objectives in Book 1 serve as prerequisites for rhe objectives 
in Book 2. 

NALAP Book 2 contains ten units of ninety-sijc Q9S') objectives, providing 
instrtxctional material for one ro one and a half years of English langtxage 
learning beyond Book 1. 

At the present time, NA:.AP Book 3 is being written and will be ready 

for schix>l year 1977*78- 
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; Ir. *s rlue desxxe o£ tlie Project Comnxxtee ro evcnrually esctend rhe 
^sequence: o£ objecrix^ pxav£de an £ji&'Cx-uc^£onaJ. p r o g r a m £02^ all rhe 

: «IeiKZira7>r years* . 

Crx-Ccxx<m-re£ercnced te^ts -for the NAIAP materials are being developed. 
An oral production tcsx £or Book. 1 has been cuiiipleted. Diagnostic tests 
£or Boole I hanre been dxaaTred and will be field-^tested in March 1977- Plans 
are bein^ made £or rests £or Book. 2. 

C*l ^T.E> CConsultants in Total Education^ . 
C*I*T»£. is the acronya for a language arts prograjai developed by a 
corporation lcno*m a^ Consiiltants in Total Edticarion. The progran was 
.started in *'l968 as an outgro«"th. o£ a workshop to orient Navajo Area teachers 
^o TESL CTeaching English as a Second Langtiage^ methodology". The author 
o£ the program was T>r. Robert Kil^n and his CITE.sta££ in California. 
Several Navajo Area teachers provided valuable inpur during the piloting 
stage. Their contributions were incorporated into ^ne revision. 

The C*I-T*E. program covers four levels ^ kindergarten through third 
grade. At the first level the program is a total one« involving the entire 
in s^tn ictional day* At the next three levels, the program provides an in* 
stxuctional base £or all the language arts — listening, speaking, reading, 
and. writing* Criterion-referenced tests have been/are being developed 
for the program. 

C.I.T.E. like NAUU*> is an ESL program based upon the language needs 

of Navajo learners- The major differences between the t%^o programs are: 

CI) CITE is total language arts while NALAP requires additional 
materials for reading and writing 
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C23 CXTE iaor» prescxiprive and coiBprehensxve^ tba^t: is, 
it provides very specific ijiforxnation to tie teacher 
about condactins each individual lesson. 

Th ii^ o££ice feels there is a. ded^inite seed fox both prograias, NALAP and 

CITE ^ doe to different leaminiC and reaching styles of the students and 

teachers* At the present time, it is policy that KAIAP and7ox CITE 

be tised in all Bureau schools within the Navajo Area as the basis for 

En^ish instruction* Other pro^prams and bcolLS may be used ^re 

encouraged) as supplementary and enrichment materia.ls* 

At the levels where specific ESt materials have not been developed 
as of yet C«^-S-» middle grades and junior hi^} this office has published 
& list of ESL prosxaas which may be purchased and used. It is strongly 
advocated that ESL materials^ alon^ with appropriate methods and strate^es 
be used at aXI grade levels* 
4. Liagxilstics Conferences^ 

An inte^al part of our language arts curriculum is a. training program 
sponsored by the Area Office to educate all the teachers in ESL CEn^lish 
as a' Second Language} methodology^ Since the majority of our teachers come 
to us with no bacJsL^xound ' in ESL, this office feels it is impexptivc to . 
require our teachers to acquire this training. We fully realixe that just 
because a person speaks English as a first language he/she is not necessarily 
qualified to teach English as a second language. Therefore, it has been policy 
-since December 1974 that all teachers will earn six semester hours in lingxiistics 
and related courses such as: TESL, transformational gramraar and socio- 
linguistics. 
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For xIms pasr fiye^ «jm»ers, rhxs office bas sponsoxcd Lijiguxs^txcs 
Conferences it Northern Axxzona Uaiyersitiy' at Kfeicb. txjae participants 
ccKild obtain the rc<iuijred credit. During 1976, an additional conference 
was held at the Univexstitr of Nc%r itjacico. These universities^ have co- 
operated with us in designing courses to meet the specific needs of our 
teachers on the Navajo Reservation, Bureau eiaployees are hand-picked by* 
^■Tt^^s <?£frce to serve as teaching interns to urork: with the professors in 
conducting small groi^J sessions. These persons are Invaluable to the 
gaming process for the^ are able to reinforce, extend and expand the 
lectures and help apply the information .?to Bureau classrooms. 

A Linguistics Conference foir this summer, 1977, is being finalized 
jiow. It is hoped this training can be continued in future years and re- 
quired of all new teachers as thejr enter government service-. 

B« Social Studies* 

The social studi.^s_jcurricultWgxiide lines was the firsr one to be 
fully developed. It was written by Dr. Theodore Kaltsoimis and his staff 
at the University of Washington.. Julia Moore, a Navajo teacher in the Bureau, 
worked with the staff of writers, as a consultant. In addition, the writers 
relied upon input from 3ureiiU teachers during the f ield-testxrg phase. 

The curriculum is organized into two guides, one containing units for 
gxades kindergarten through four and the second for grades five through eight* 
At ea-h grade level there are a series of *jnits based upon a central theme, 
such as fanrily, school, coimmmjnity, contribution of Indian societies, the 
Navajo Tribe, etc. 
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The socxal studies cuxxxculxim Is concerned wxth fatnmm relarxonshxps; 
TliffT is, the instruction vrithin tlie classroom pxoootes the Navajo child* s 
andexstandXrii: of how he interacts wxth the members o5 his nuclear and 
extended families; his peers and the teachers within th« school; the members 
of the conmamitics located in the Navajo flation; and persons in^ the larger, 
pluraJ^lstic Aiaerican society. All the^ unxts in this curricxiltan deal with 
soch human interim*: Lion, ThrouRhout the imits the child studies rbe Navajo 
culttare first because it is the one with which he is most rarr?Jiar> Other 
xeraote cultures and settings are used to develop the social science - 
generalizations around ^lich the units are developed. 

The objectives for each unit consist of three categories: under- 
standings, or ]cnowledge; attitudes; and sicills. The content of each unit 
hpy been converted into a series of problems. • For each problem there are 
many" acCiivities representative of the day-to-day . classroom instruction 
carried ""out hy the teacher. These activities can be select*"^' and modified 
by -the teacher in light of the characteristics of the pupils* As the 
children pursue the activities, they %irill arrive at their own answers to 
the xmiT _*robleiais. These answers can lead to the formulation of relation- 
ships that represent the objectives of the unit- Leading the child to 
solve problems is an iji^ortant aspect of the curriculum. 

This curriculum will be revised during the summer of 1977, The 
revision committee will look again at the over-all scope and sequence, 
add additional ^xnits, t^>— date the jEaterials and resources list, provide 
suggestions for integration with other curriculum guidelines, and revise 
the ■alroady existing criterion-referenced test. ^ 
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IsK add5r-t on to ^tliij; social s.tudxw progxMi, the Navajo Area sponsored 
prosrsK o£.Kava jo— based Tcadixn^ units for ^social stifles* These units 
developed ^lnder the direction o£ Dr. LeRoy Condie of the University o£ 
Mew Mexico with inpwt £rciii Bureau teachers. One unit has heen developed for 
each grade level , kindergarten throusH eighth, and four at the hi^ school 
level* It is rcconmended That these units be taught g^t the beginning of 
eaclx year followed V>y the units in the Navajo Area social studies guide* 
C. Mathemati cs * 

The mathematics guidelines in its present form was cocqpleted in 1975 
tznder the direction of Dr. Richard Gibbs and Mr* flarry Roser-berg of Ft. Lewis 
College, Durango, Colorado. The writing was done by Bureau teachers dtjring 
the sunnaer of 1974 and 1975 at Fort- Lewis College. 

The math guidelines consists of 147 objectives arranged in ah ungraded - 
seqxjence. 'For each objective, several activities are provided to help the 
teacher in teaching that skill. Other aids for the teacher include a list 
of objectives by reference area^ a glossary, a cross-reference, and directions 
-•^or use. 

The basic purpose of the guidelines is to develop first an understanding 
of arithiaetic and then develop skill in its use. Conceptualization is an" 
integral part of a child's understanding* Thus, conceptualization ' under- 
standing) and skill inust develop together. Often, understanding is deempha- 
sized and skill is over- emphasi red because skill is easier to measure. In 
the guidelines^ however, heavy emphasis is placed on the development of under- 
standing. This does not mean that drill is sacrificed, only that it follows, 
understanding. 
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Thjrooghour the gixxdeaxjies rhc child is first given experiences ^ 
Telaced xo a concepr~» rhen he begins to realise and verbalise the concept 
involved* Only when ttiis is accomplished is a lifricten £onnat and the skills 
associated with the concept introduced. For example, in the guidelines, the 
ch5lc is given experiences with sets, discxissing various likes and differences 
bet%#een sets tha^ ^11, In the end, develop his quantitative sense. Only then 
is the idea of number introduced. This number becomes a way of talking about 
something the child already •--enses conceptually. 

Pre— and post^-tests have been developed and are included in the guidelines. 
The results of the pre-test help the teacher place the. child in the curriculum 
according to need. v " 

D. Science 

The science curriculi-on in its pTO^enx. format was completed in 197S* I'C 
was finalired by a committee of Bureau teachers with Dr* Eddie Sage of 
Northern Arizona University serving as consultant. - 

The science guidelines in two volumes have been developed around seven 
fcey strandsi air and weather^ living things,: machines, earth's surface and 
water, electricity and magnetism, solar system and beyond, ana sound, heat 
and light. Each strand is developed without grade level *.otaticns, developing 
from the easier concepts to the more difficult ones and approximatijig the 
roattirational development of learners and increasing difficulty of facts and 
knowledge wxthin a strand. i-. 

Within the development for each strand^ is a listing* of concepts^ 
paralleled with ar'propriate performance out comes for the learners. Suggested 
activities, rcsotnrces and materials, and vocabulary are listed in each strand. 
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•me guideline* specifically point out to tbe teacher that respect 
for Navajo traditions, feelings and beliefs is mandatory. The crucial 
thing -is to "know" the learners so that misunderstandings will not result . 

from %imar is taiight- 

At the present time the science guidelines are being evaluiited by 
Dr. Lynn Glass of the University of lowti. His assignment is to critique 
the curriculum in lignt of prescnt-<iay science education. Critericn- 
referenced tests have not been developed as of yet. 
E. ^ Health and Physical Education. 

The health and physical education curriculum was completed in 1973 under 
the direction of the Branch of Curriculum and Instruction of the Navajo Area 
Office. Division of Education. THe writers were all Bureau employees on the 
Navajo Reserv:.tion. Indian Health Service personnel served as resource people. 

The guidelines are arranged into several broad areas concerning health, 
safety and physical education. Within each area are listed specific ob- 
jectives with parallel skills, concepts and activities and related materials 
and resources- The guide also contains pre-and post-testsi* 

In connection with the health curriculum this office recommends the 
following: 

CI) iise of nhe Health Education Guide prepared by the 
Lankenau Hospital in Philadelphia, and 

C23^' 'liSe" br^£he American Red Cross course in »'Basic First 
Aid" at the si^th and eighth grade levels xn all 
schools* 



F- Fine Arts> • 

The Art guidebook was completed xr 7 970 



direction of the 




Bxancli of Curriculum & Instrucrion of the Navajo Area Division o£ Education. 
The contributors *«re aaeinbors of thio Area Art Curriculum Connaittee consisting 
o£ Bureau teacuors and education specxalists in art. 

. Rather than attempting to develop an art curxiculxm, the coromittec de^ 
cijdad to develop a guide or resoxirce booTc an '•how-to-do-it" outline for those 
on the Navajo Reservation vho deal with, children. The book is a comprehensive 
guide providing helpful ijxforaatxon regarding a wide range of topics, such asi 
aart appreciation, recipes, varioiis media, recommended art activities hy in- 
structional levels and developmental age levels of children's art. 

A curriculum -for music has not been finalized as of this tijne- Committees 
have functioned and completed preliminary workj . hoi^evcr, the final curriculum 
to be used in all Navajo Area schools has not been approved. It is hoped that 
the curriculum will be completed within the next year. 
G. Guidance* 

The guidance curriculum has been divided i ito two major volumes, one 
for eleaaentarjr and one for high, school- Both guidelines were developed under 
the direction of the Branch, of Curriculum and Instruction of the Navajo Area 
Division of Education. The writers arc all Bureau employees who have worked/ 
are *rorking in dormitory programs on the Navajo Reservation- 

The elementary guidelines were developed based upon ten broad goals, 
such asr self-image, decision making* cultures, etc. Within each of these 
ten goals, suggested activities are provided for each area of the dormitory 
operatiohst homeliving, ~ :imseling and student activities. The guide also 
""cOTtad.as"suggestio^ ijnpiciientatibn and a<lmajnistr 

program, sas^le position description^ and guidance forms and suggested 
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resotirces. 

The hxgti school gxiideli-nes wexe developcsd based upon rwclve broad 

s, 

goals sucK as: value sysrems, careers, wultl-cuiruaral. adjusxment s^ etc. 
WitKin tliese twelve goals. objecti\es and activities arc provided for 
tlie areas o£ ciirriculum and adult involvcaent. The guide also contains 
suggestions £oir Lajpleaaentation and administration of the guidance prograjn 
and suggested resources. 

Counseling services for Navajo students must be strengthened to meet 
the educational and social objectives set forth by the bureau and the 
Navajo T-ribal expectations. Qualifications for counselors are b-^low the 
standards established by the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 
>tore training of a professional nature must be provided to the counselors 
already in the schools. The adjainistering and interpretation of test 
results* is one of the weakjiesses for our present counselors. One area of 
concern which the Navajo Area Office would like to assist counselors to 
function better in is in the various techniques of counseling itself. 
Most of the counsel orr» are trained and tied to one theory and/or technique 
of counseling and find that In working with a large number of children, 
some children do not respond to this particular tejchniqfie* Counselors need 
to be trained in a variety of techniques to meet the needs of more students. 
The counselors are minimally involved in the placement process. J*ich needs 
to be done in helping counselors and teachers work together for the common, 
good of the students* 
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Tlecenrly^ counsellns xesponstbilixies-T^ere given back to sra££ 

tdio also adBiijii.stex .tbje domLtoinLes. Thxs has reduced tbe nimbers 
cooiselors who are truly neutral and at the most appropriate position to 
:i»e e££ect£ve counselors* ^^hxle these administrative coimselors axe in a 
posSdon to effect changes necessary tp^ solve problems, there is a re- 
luctance on the part of sttidents to bring their problems to these persons 
because they are viewec as aumoraritive figures in tne line of scnool 

adninistxation. 

Extra- cuxricul ax activities include recreation progxaas* trips 
sports, educational trips and social event:;* Transportation problems^ 
C^ack of vehicles^ and trav^ resti-ictions]^ limit many of these activity 
programs* There is a need for additional personnel in the schools to 
carry out the mmy and varied activities that students need and vrant in a 
situation where they spend most of the year. Navajo Area has consciously" 
tried to -expand the recreation program^ in all schools. In the past^ em- 
phasis iws been placed almost totally on the academic area of the school. 
Izi the past year the Area has been able to add a few new positions to assist 
in the recreation, program in several schools*. The goal is to have a full 
coaplement of rtaff within 'the near future to implement a recreation/ 
activities program for ALL students in the Navajo Area schools* 

Many of the dormitoxies in the Navajo Area are becoming run down 
and in a state of disrepair- Lacic of funds is the reason most often given 
for this condition. Many dormitoxies no longer have curtains up at the 
tdndoMS* supplies fox decorarljig the doTini.cori.es have been cut drsstxcal 1)^ 
and chXldren do not have the necessary, night clothes to provide 3 good 
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In&rirutionaLl living condition* The number of students who run avay^ 
^dio aet hurt» wtto £et into trouble of one kind or another Indicates that 
there is a lack of si^ervision* More homelivxng sta^f are needed to 
pxovide the 24-hour, 7-day coverage that is required, >*ach of the super- 
vision involves trying keep track of the children. There is not enough 
ti»e and staff to plan the necessary activities that should be inherent 
in the hooeliving prograa. One great area of accojoplishji>cnt has been 
lowering of the ratio of 1/16 to 1/12 vrfaich will increase tfie aide/ student 
^^io from 1/64*5 to 1/S2-8 on the floor coverage in *he dormitory on any 
tour of 'dutyT This has been a tremendous asset to the homeliving program. 
More activities are possible. The aides liave more tirae to give individual 
attention to the students* Taking into account the out of class ^ waking 
t.ij»e^ each, student could receive a maximtam of S.2 minutes of individual 
attention per day. This is not a reality as the instructional aides also 
have to supervise at leaser ^^-^ other students when a stxident comes to them 
Xo talk about a* problem or anything for that matter. Many feel that this, 
inability to provide indivi<iual attention is the basis' for homesickness, 
frustration, and other personal problems vith the students- Most dormitory 
activities are done in laS-ge groups and students feel a loss of 'identity* 
H. Career Education. 

The ia^lementation^of a vocational program has been very limited due 
to the lack, of funding since priorities have been to provide the student 
^^.th. a basic skilTs program. A comprehensive vocational program for the 
students being served is ijoperative because of: ^ 



r . the niflttbecr c£ studenrs dropping our o£ school due to a pTOgxmja 
tbM £jc nor relevant £or the stud^t not collese-^bound 

the nmexous students needing alternative to a trad±ti'onal 
academic pro£raa . . « 

the need aoacply tcLth. the P.L- 94—142 In providing the best 
possible for»mident 9 vith special needs to help ^hem to be able 
to have a skill for a job securit>^. 

Presently the follwinie vocational programs operating in Navajo Area 
h^gh schools are as £ollo«irs: 

building and trades 
small engines 
' - ' £ood service . 

diversified education 
clerical training. 

Other vocaxiona.1 progrants are taught only on a lijnited basis* 
Vocetional Agriculture and related prograsns are necessary because o£ the 
gigantic irrigation project located in the northeastern part of the Reser- 
vation* Due to the short growing seasi^n %rithin the academic year, ^he 
practical application of agriculture education is almost in5>ossibie without 
hy dr o pon ic plants* 

Business education includes typing, shorthand and bookkeeping. 
But to T ^^T ?T i < ^ *' ' with the technology of today students needT to be 
tauj^t the Itey punch computer skills and be provided transcriber experience 

Child care learning centers ^e limited by the space when con^ylying 
to the ^tate regulations. The age of the child served in the center is 
lijBited and the learner is handicapped by not having practical experience 
tdth all ages o£ children* • The construction prograjn in one of the schools 
is a ninor repair center only because of space. 
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Yet otiier prpgrans cannot be ijist'^':atcd because of tlie lack of 

D^tzipinenr and space. The Navajo Tribe, comnjimiry- arid students h-ve 

re<|uei*red several -vocational proBXams be offered. Auto mechanics and 
body and fender education have been requested but $400,000 is needed 
for buildings and $75,0O0 for 'equipment. 

Graphic arts and related dasciplines are nrcas the Navajo students 
*rill be able to do well. To put in such a program would cost $200,000. 

In addition to the present Navajo high schools we are recommending a 
vocational high school be established ai: Shiprock, The proposal states 
this school will be established for thej^purpose of providing vocations 
that will iDeet the job deiaands required in the Pour-Comers Area catrsed 
by the rai>id influx of industry in that particular area. The -tatus 
of this program is contingent on the approval of the Central Of fi ce- 
lt is ia^jossible to have a job for all students graduating from high 
school, therefore., it is necessary to help the student find a job off 
the reservation. The student seeking a job off the reservation gets 
urban-^shock! When the Navajo Area high schools are able to have a program 
that %irill provide basic skills in the above-mentioned vocations, then the 
student is placed in an urban setting, an extension of the high school. 

Funds given the employer would provide the students with a salary 
so they could learn to pay rent, food and other routine expenses. 

The .vocational program will be less effective unless Career Awareness 
^«nd career exploration is provided in the elementary schools. Therefore, 
a career awareness CK^S^ and a career exploration C-SJ has to be made _ 
an integral part of the curriculum. 



Caarcer- Awaxencss (X--^3 - 

Career Exploration 

■ * - ■ 

Vocational Education 

including space and equipment 
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OVERVIEW OF THE EUEMEKTAIOf 
AKD SECONDARY EDUCAXKW ACT <ESEA) P lOGRAMS 

PubXlc 93-380 b«s as Ics b^slc purpose t>>-* extension 

^ awndnencs of tlie Blcmantsry and Secondary Eduction Act of 1965* 
The t5tle«» wHXch die Bureau c£ Indian Affairs Is elislble to 
calve fuadln^ for are: 

TITLE whofte purpose and Intent Is to provide financial aa-*. 
alstance ro schools serving areas wIl. -hlldren from low Incotae 
faallles. Xu la meant to expand and Improve educatioxial prosrama 
which contribute to aeetlns the special education needs of educa- 
tionally deprived children. It Is the larsest of the title effoir^^ 
to Improve the academic achievement of children attending Bureau 
Ty^^-f :«Ti Affairs schools. 

The Navsjo Area Title 1 budget for FY' 77 Is §7,030.03S fundi^ 
s total of 60 projects. . Basic services provided are In the subj^^c 
areas of Xanguase Arts* Reading. Math, Social Studies and Special 
Education. A more detailed description of the types of services 
offered Is provided in Appendix A. 

Although project and component success vary from school to 
school, the average overall achievement gain for children rcceiv^^^g 
Title I services is one months gain per one months participation 
a service* Appendix B is offered providing a detailed evaluatiori 
for each type of service for individual Navajo Area schools. It iff 
'f«lr this acadexaic achievement is significant when compared to 
^erage galj of .^7 for the population-at- large. 
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9m±hmp* prct>l«« with *Che Ttcl« I progxam Is based 

«a «»• Imok. f Mxdias i» regxiOar 3100 program. B«caxise 3100 

^«adij»|j ±M Title £and» beins used to provide types of 

•*«vicM, ^'i-XlasuaX edocaticm, special educatloxx, tliat abould 

^ funded *^«»ul*r. funds- If 3100 prosraaa were adequately funded. 

Tttle X laooi** could then l>« to fund truly supplc«Bentary educa- 

tional proaT*««* 
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TITUE IV ESEA 

XltXe XV o£ the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
eoablnea aevet^ of the titles formerly Included in the A.ct, 
P«rt B la Intended for: 

<a> the acquisition of school library resources, text— 
l>ooks» and other printed material; 

Cb> the acquisition of instructional equipment; 

Cc> tcstlai:;* ^Idance and counsellns of students. 

F4trt C is intended for innovative approaches for: 

(a> Swrengthcninjj teaching the academic subjects; 

(b> strensthcnins values held by various Indian cultures 
and merglns these values In the value system held by 
the school; 

(c) developing programs for school dropout and/or potential 
dropouts; 

<d> developing health education programs; 

Ce) developing special education programs* 

Seventy-three eight hundred thirty-one dollars C$73,831) 
provides funding for five Title iv-c projects* 

Funding for these titles is provided to the. Bureau of Xndl*:?i 
Affairs after the United States Office of Education has approved 
an ar^T^^^^V program plan for the Implementation of Title IV proposals. 
Allocation of funds are made in accordance with the provisions of 
this plan*. 

This Title program provides relatively little funding when 
compared to the Title I programs* Xt is successful in that it 
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provldea ti««ded ouicerlJila* supplies sod services Co schools based 
oa s cruly supplentencaX plan. 

Aogr probleaio relaced to chls dcXe opera cl.on are Idenclcal 
CO those fotrnd with the Title X/31O0 program relationship. 
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TITLE VI-B BSEA 

T±ZXm VI, P«r^ B, at FI. 89- XO amended by PL <»-380 provides 
etx^leMoeAl funds to be used In lBiprov±ns services co physically 
mnd ssnCsXly hsndlcepped children. The pertlculsr title hss msde 
«vs±lAVle e v4ry llalced ■iiiinipjr of funds to the Buresi of Indlsn 
Affaire end hss heen distributed to 1ZA4» by competitive proposf^l 
nbmLmm±oxx* This hss been an xmsstls factory method of distribu- 
tions but of little concern because o:5 the limited funds available. 
The paMase of PX 94-142 by Con«ress In November 1975* however » has 
placed a new emphasis on the ^xuurc in which the Bureau administers 
£ruads from this source. 

PX* 94-1A2 places mandatory con^llance requirements on L o cal 
IMueation Agencies to service all handicapped individuals empha- 
y^^^g even greater need for Areas and LEAs to have knowledge of 
the specific level of funds which are available to them from all 
funding sources Including Title VI-B/94-142* ^ 

FY* 77 finds $68»625 in services from this source. 

^lealcnesses j ' * 

Line item "appropriation must be made to the base program «nd 
.aarmariced for specif ic purposes In order that Title VI-B/94-142 
ean be truly siipplemental. 

Xt is recoanended that the United States Office of Education 
cease allcjwing competitive approval of projects and insist t^hat 
mZM^em and the BIA malce distribution on the basis of identified 
nmd or on a per capita bas is .. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION / 

' ■ 

"Pmrnmrngm of PL 94— 142 » Edxica^on of 4til Handicapped AcC» vms dLnr-; 

J 

a neceaadlcy. StufcCea^ In order Co covply v±t:h tJila Consreaalonal 
:e ±noreaae Che cax ^baae t:o provide fimdlx&s rhls purpose* 

The Bureau of XiMllaxi Affairs bas no such option • FresentJ,y» the 
Havajo Area funds speclaJL education 'from Titles 1 and XV-B*-^ Current 
fundlAS approximates i^^..2 million from Title I and $68,625 from IV-B, 

k study\condacted in Deceaber 1974 (SUeo^ IU»ey> revealed: 
Table I — Frequency of Students 

CColwn A> Indicates the estimated number of studet^ts presently 



enrolled In school who exhibit one or more of the exceptionali- 
ties enumerated below. 

CColumn B) Indicates the number of students resldlns i^ school 
attendance areas and not enrolled In school who exhibit one or 
»ore of the exceptionalities enumerated below* 

(Golan C> Indicates the number of students in school who are 
presently enrolled In special education services designed to meet 



their specific needs* 
1« Deaf 

2* Hard of Hearing 
3. Blind 

*• Partially Sighted 
S» Crippled or Orthoj 



A 




- C. 


lO 


63 


9 


413 


161 


36 


X 


23 


1 


3A7 


95 


12 


93 


107 


19 
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6* Special Health Problesis 

7. Educable Mentally Handicapped 

8. Trainable Mentally Handicapped 

9. Emotionally Distiirbed 
10- Socially Maladjusted 
11 • Gifted 

12* Slow Learner 

13. Apliasia and Other Commxinication 

Disorders 

14, Culturally and Educationally 

Dl&advan taged 



15. ^ Sp€?cific reamlne Disability 



Totals 





B 


C 


198 


- 176 


47 


253 


160 


171 


50 


217 


26 


181 


87 


89 


339 


159 


108 


241 


108 


7 


1.449 


812 


777 


49 


49 


7 


8,065 


2,947 


3,105 


897 
12.586 


71-7 
5.881 


423 
4,337 



From this, it: is apparent chat 13.810 children are suspected as 
needing special help and for whom no prograo currently exists. 

National data reveal the population to exhibit the following eoc- 
ccp tionali ties : 
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7* EducAble Mentally Handicapped > ?^ 



8* Tradbiable Mencally Handicapped ) 
9» Emotionally Blstxrrbed 



10. Aphasls and Other Coinmiinlcation Disorders 3^ 



XI. Specific l^rains D-G^^f^^Y 

12. Multl-Kandicapped z£§— 

The Kavajo Otitis* laedla project revealed children as havlns "P 
to twelve C12> times the national incidence of diseases- o£ the ear. 

Applying national data to the school-age population for whom the 
Navajo Area of the Bureau of Indian Affairs has responsibility, the 
foXlowins is realized: 

Number needing service 
(based on population of 58,69S> 

li Deaf - > 

2* Hard of Hearing ) 

^3. Blind > ^ 

' -9 ' 



587 



4. Partially Sisti ted ) 

5. Crippled or Ortliopedically Handicapped ) 

6. Special Healtb Problems ) , 

7. Educable Mentally Handicapped > ^^^^^ 
3* Trainable Mentally Handicapped ) 



9. Emotionally Disturbed 
lO. Apbasia and O'cher Communication Disorders 1^05^ 

11^ Specif ic Learning Disability _ifcZ|^ 

II9I0Z 

AStavaJo Otitis Media Project, Indi<>-i Health Service, Gallup Indian 
Medical Center » Gallup » New Mexico, 1975 
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jCsvuled in the «bov» reference* ©cudy v»» a greye »«e<i for 
of profe*«i.on«l per»oonei relative to CD general infor- 
iiadon. zelative to each diaciplina* 

The typea of apecial education prograas now (school year 1976/ 
77> aervins apecial education students arc shown in Table 4 by 
Asencies of the Nayajo Area. Forty -five schools reported; but some 
•choola failed co report on individual items in this section. Other 
schoola havte more than one type of special education program in 
operation now. 
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December 1976 
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The ntanber of exceptional children now being served by special 
education pcosrams Is shown by Agency and category In Table 5. 
The nuBbcr of schools In Che Agency rcportins tinder this category 
Is shown under N column. ^ 

Tabic 5 
December 1976 




Chlnle 


4 




15 




387 








31 


433 


Eascem Navajo 


14 


30. 


42 


14 ■ 


331 


76 


3 


J.3 


123 


632 


Ft. Defiance 


3 


23 


31 


5 


44 


2 


-.4 


5 


268 


382 


Shiprock 


5 


2 


23 


18 


10 


5 


19 


1 


87 


-165 


Wesccm Navajo 


7 


2 


27 


32 


17 


1. 


25 


5 


530 


639 


Tocal 


33 


57 


138 


69 


789 


84 


51 


24 


1.039 


2,251 
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In response to rhe educarional level of children being 
through special education programs » approximately one-haJ 
the reporting schools supplied the number of students alo^S. 
with the grade level. The other one-half supplied only ^ 
grade levels taught in the particular school. The foUo^'^'^S 



gives a summary o£ the number of schools by grade levels 
all SS Navajo BIA reservation schools. It should be not^*^ 

that a majority of these schools also have ungraded sP^'^ial 

programs- The number of schools with these programs ^'^^ ^*^^wn 
by* the letter S in the Table 6. 

Table 6 

Grade Levels No. of Schools 

K -S 1 

K-1 1 * 

K-3 3 
K-3-S 11 
K-4-S 3 

K-S-S ,4 . . 

K-6 ^ .2 
K-6-S 4 
K- 7 2 " 

K- 8 .'2 
K-8-S f 9 

1-2-S .2 

1-5 ; 1 

1-S-S _ 1 



1-8-S I'C^^ 
7-9 ^ 1 

9-12 - 2 



is: 
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A f ttreh«r br«^doira of che ntiiBb«r of acbooXs servlns scudencs 
lA •aclx scAdtt caces^^ tfho%m In Table 7* 

Table 7 

Grade CaCegorlea No, of S chool c 



X±ndera«rceas 


* 


42 


Cnde X 


- 


51 


• 2 




49 


3 




47 


4 




34 


5 




31* 


' 6 




23 


7 




20 


8 




18 


9-12 




2 


Special or Unsncled 




4C 



on tbe survey atrswexs provided* A9 separate special 
education prosrams are now being provided Navajo scndencs In tbe 
45 achoola reporrlns- Xt la eaclmaced chac tbe noxr-reportlns 
Aoboola have an additional 4 programs or cotnputed total of S3 
apedal education pro^ax&s In the Navajo Are^ Bureau school system* 
It should be kept In mind that some schools have more than one 
pro^xam while others have none. 



I 
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Fundteg ^^eeuyerf for Sp^cl^l Education 



Xa cbe Navajo Area» specdLal aducatlon projects are funded 
rt •xclaa±>fely from Title Z funds. Only ctra projects are 
£imded from apecXal education funda provided through. Title VX 
CSZA mx>d two other projecta through Title IV^ Regular school 
aupport funda account for aoxae other projects* Table 8 reflects 
the Title I funded special projects along with the grade span of 
arudents being served as funds were programmed. Tlie contract 
schools* at Rough Rock a.nd Rock Point are Included In the tabic « 



Table 8 



A gency 
Chlnle 



School 

1-ovr Mounta.ln 

Plnon 

Cottonwood 
*Rock Polxit 
*Rough Roclc 



Baa tern 
li«v«Jo 



Ft* Defiance 



Title 

I 
I 
. I 
I 
I 



XarXano Lake X 

Crownpolnt X 

tUngate H^gh I 

DxUL th-na-o-dl th-hle X 



Chuska X 

Creasewood X 

Tohacc^l I 

Toyel I 



Amount 

23,332 
23,524 
16.908 
9,328 
21,226 



16,821 
68,122 
32,8AO 
17.775 



$ 135,558 



22,574 
43,302 
19,252 
16.376 



Cirade 
Span 

1-3 
1-4 

1- 7 

2- 5 
K-5 



$ 94,316 K-7 



K-3 

Ung 

9-12 

K-6 

K-12 

3-6 
K-8 
1-5 
1-8 



No. of Tar sec 
Child r<Ti 

15 
15 
16 
10 

55 
111 

18 
23 
48 

21 
110 

15 
80 

25 

55 



$ 10 1,504 K-8 
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Aiwncy 
Sti±proelc 



Natvajo 



' School 

Hen«hne»ad 
S«xto*t;ec 



Demsehotso 

Kftlbeco 

KJtyenca 

L«upp 
Red Lake 
Staonco 

Tuba Ctty Boarding 



TlClc 



Crade Ho. of Target 
Amounc Span CM-ldren 



X $ 19»99x 1-6 

I ^,195 l-A 

$ 6A.186 1-6 

I $ 19.522 1-5 

1 45,285 K-8 

X 23,^12 2-5 

1 50,5iE>8 Ung 

X 22,4"32 Ung 

1 33,307 K-8 

I 88.978 K-8 

9 283,674 K-8 



25 

39 
64- 

20 
60 
15 
15 
20 
35 
57 
222 



Xhe Title IV projects are: 

Chuska/Tohatchl <for gifted 
children) 

Area— wide (diagnostic and pre- 
•crlptlve service) 

The Title VI projects arc: 

Area-^ide C trainable and 
aentally handicapped) 

Chuslca Cspeech therapy) , 
program pending 



$ 29,000 (30 students 

10,659 fSO otudcnts) 
80 students 



$ 61,700 (16 students) 



29,797 (70 students ) 
86 studenta 



Another Title 1 project is being funded to a contract unit 
«t Che Cbuaica School in the amount of $30.OO0 Involving 50 mentally 
and phyalcally handicapped children. 



Al«o. an additional Title IV-C pro:;ect (search and find the 
severly retarded and ph^-sically handicapped children) has been 
approved as an area-wld« project in the amount of $50,000. 
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Sp«;lal Educacloti Staff 

Of ttn 45 schoolB reporting che number of special education 
taachera and teacher aides Cparaprof e»alonal&) now employed Is 
shown In Table 9 by MZ^t%c±^B* 

m 

Table 9 



Agency N-Teacherft N*Aldes 

Chlnle 2 3 

Eastern Navajo 9 . 13 

Ft* l>e fiance 3 3 

Shlproclc 4 5 

Western Navajo lO ^3 

28 37 



Vacant >c»o It loris were reported by three schools. There are 
^ibylously ochtiri> ^ased on the comments forwarded with questionnaires 
from lndTv73ualschools * 
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Cog«ent:s 

Th^ comments made b/ school per>oancl are paraphrased in the 
following: 



(Low Mountain) Other means learning disabilities; Special 
Education teacher position vacant; aide not appointed 
until teacher arrives; 

CPinon) Resource room for learning disabled; IS students not 
bexns served; request in for teacher; 



Eastern Agency 

- (Bxead Springs) No funds » space or personnel for special 

education programs; Teachers handle best they know how; 

- (Clii-Chil-Tah) Still waiting for building set up for re- 

source room; 

- (Cr-ownpoint) Other is an opportunity program; 

- (T)lo-ay-azhi) Other is regular program; 

- CMariano Lake) Mo teacher with ^aide operating; Other means 
learning disabilities; and teacher requested in Marcb^ 



" C*fi**K*te Elementary) Other is mainstream program; no addl* 
tional funds used for Special Education; all students in 
school liave special education needs because of lack of 
ability to communicate fully in English; ^ 

- Of±rtgSLX.e High) There are 244 students out of school for un- 
known reasons; • 

CCanoncito) Any child who is suspected of exceptional learTV- 
ing problem should be brought to this school's attention; 
ac^ioji would be taken to supply need; so far» only one 
sent to Aneth ; 

CLake Valley) Other means Remedial Reading Lab CLeaming 
Disabilities) ; one student sent to ^•school for me'* at 
Chuska; 



Chinle Agency 

* CCottonwoodl Other ^leans learning disabilities; 




1976; 



-r* CQ}o £nc±Qo> Assea^aezic grill in pro^re^s by USPHS; 
. — <F|oet^ stiiX :ln pTOgress by USPHS; 

W ^>^ ^> t^^to-Tti^ -^g^lfcii Is <iupJL±c:JBtt:c<£ comxcj PHS sacb«rins 

V— ^Tay^±.y .^±2J^ ^fyarv'^' iccsa%xTceL icoam ±£ ceacber *^aii be round; 

• ..■'■•,.■*" ■ 
SbiprocJc 

— CAaeCb) SpeedL^JL Hducarioi; goo a cbans^^ co prevocatiorxAlT: 
CCc7v^> SObe paxetxts x«£jLis±iig spcedial cducarion sexTrtces for 

cbULdren; - ' . 

— CHenahzi£z«d> Some sciidetns . fit in aaore chan one category; 
^ CSazxo^cee> Ocbeir la Lcaimitas DisablXit±es — 2 cliis^rrooas; 

— CSbXproclc) Ocbejr., i3 Trainable Mentially Handicapped; 

— (Teeefiospo^) Teacber position not filled; 

— CToadlena> We- b^ve no special education prosraxa; ^ or 5 slowest 
<dti:Ldren tbat we now bave are mains crearied tbroiigb ^egualr 
cXassroom insnmction and two of tbem go to a resource room for 
o:^e boor per day for Xangiiage arts ; 

ISeg^ern Nava j o * 

— tC3b±lcbinbeto> Otber is Title X, Xrangxiage Arts, heading; 
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X^^±l>eta^ Otihex- is Special Reading) ^ 

CKayenra) Self contained room for Language Arts; Reading 
SLXtd Math; Orher is 'Learning Disabled; Other is also 
Titlelll - $6,a23i Library IV - $2,333, Dropout Pre- 
vention - $1,000; 

- Cl-^UPP) Self contained room for Mentally Retarded; Otjier i 

V.Reading; One vacancy for Special Education teacher; 

- CNavajo Mountain) Gifted served by regular program; 

- CRocVy Rir^g<") Funding - 3100 C^^egular school fundsD - 'the 

amoiint unknown at this date ; 

- CTuJ>a City Boarding Elementary) Self contained room for 

Educationally Handicapped, Emotionally Disturbed Ccpm- 
bination) ; 

- CTuba Citv High School) Learning disabled includes Languag 

Culture difficulties and Reading Handicaps ; Gifted pro- 
gram scheduled to start 2nd semester iJ3.nvi3Liry , 1377) 
tKrough Public School* 
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XabXe 10 

Nuatbexr of known exceprional students Cin all categories) 
£axr vbom no special education iprogT-am has been implemented. 
Very f«w schools would liazard a guess on this question. 
:Pxinc±pals were asked to project the number both ZN or ODT 
of school- Responses are shown in the table- N - is for 
thfe ^ixmber of schooXs ±n tlie agency that reported- 

InScHool. Oor of Scbool 



Agency 

4 

ChlTile 

Bascem Navajo 
-Ftr. Defiance 
Sli±proclc 
Wescem Navajo 



2 
6 
3 
3 

_5 
19 



60 
755-« 

S7 

65 
A SO** 



67 

5 
93 



1,447 



212 



*650 of this number reported by Wingace Elementary - 
^420 of this ntjmber reported by Tuba City High^ 

Similarly, the number of students susEected as haying a handi- 
cap <a'nd are not being served) was requested. Again, very few 
schools would hazard a guess. Responses are shown in Table XI. 
Failiire to respond again points ou- the severe need fo- child- find 

activities and adequate diagnostic and Ipres crip tive services* 

\ " ■ > . 

Table 11 . 



Agency 
Chinle 

Eastern Navajo 
Ft. Defiance 
Shiproclc 
Vogtem Nn . v a j o 





In School 


0\ 1. o5 School 


2 


62 


27 


6 


60 


33 




162 


lOO 


3 


33 


19 




96 -- 





19 


413 


256 
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-^r-obXems RelAt:±ve iro Special Education * 
^ lfe-l±nc ±t:em ±» ±nclud«i in the base approprdLation for tbe 
B«ireati o£ Indian AEfaixs budse«^- 

ChlXdren ±n many. If not mosr» instances bave not been 

identified. 

Xdentified cbildren bave, in most cases not: been ptoperly 
t diagnosed nor bave prescriptioxis been ^prepared reflecting Indi- 
^ViduaX education pXans. '"^ 

Bttdget for Adeqxiate Program 

Searcb-and-Find - ^ yeaxs ' estiimate OOO , MJO 

Diagnoses and prescriptdLcns - 2 2^000,000 

- years ^ 
Renovation of facilities Cxaops, esclmate 3,000,000 

^^BXXdXA±L^9 etc-: y ^^rs r^rxr^ 

^ LivdLn^ quarters, prof ess ional^- (8 OZ) L Xl,520>000 

320 units e 45,000 
Living quarters, paraprof essionai C^OZ) 12,060,000 

2S8 -units @ A5,000 
Trainingggof all staff 

Personnel ; ' 



350,000 



9SS,596 
565, ASS 



N— Estiiaate 675 

Academic 1 1 IQ professional — 6S ■ ^ " 

1;10 paraprof essiotial 6S . ' 
"* ■ ' 

Homeliving ArlO paraprof ossional- 272 2,261,952 

Sbeltered Worlcsbop: ^ " - t-,o -ao-> 

- IxlOO administrator -7 _ /^a'ooo 
SrXOO'TOcaCional/woricsbop professionals — 3A A79,29S 

lilOO diagnostician! — 7 119,392 
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XsXOO Tuiz^MS — 7 17,056 
20 r ZOO lKnaeX±v±ns paMprof essloMls - 135 



C«&rlaXfiy 3up!pli«», e<iti±pcictit @ $675 
eApi-U 



17»056 
472>500 



»-E3r. 67S 

parapxofess±OTxal — 45 374, Z-i*^ 

213,969 
337 > 500 



SomelXvixis par^aprofesadLoxxai — 23 

aarexiAls. sxippl±e3, cqu±pn»eTxt <? $500 
- — <peir oa.p±tA'^*-- 

o£ '■HfeaT'±nR (xesoxxrce concept) 
. »-3,37y 

nat^exrlals, supplied, equ±pmetit: @ ^300 1,012,500 
per^ capicai 

P^r-t±aJ.ly Siglited (resource 'concept) - - 

N-5S7 

macerdUals, supplies, equipment @ $300 ^ 176,100 
♦ per capltA 

Ortfaopedicatlly Handlcaipped (resource concept) 
■ - 11*331 

^ materials, supplies, equipment - 220,250 
estimated at $250 -per capita 

Xtinerate Therapist 1=100 - 9 153,504 
speech Inpa^r-ed > 
M-2,05A - 

1:70 chew±st: - 29 A9A,624 

BiatexdLals. supplies. «<?«ipraeiic S $100 205, AOO 

pex- oaplca , 



^ \J 
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Speoli^lc I,eani±pg I>±gal>3,ed, C^esource 'concepc) . 

2r70 parapro£esslonaX — 50 

macer±^Sy supplies, - equlpmexic @ $300 . 
per oapjLca. 

Fmo t±ona T ly D±srtirbed Cs^X£~conCa.lJied/resource> 

Xsl3 pxo£e3siona.l — 78 
2:X3 par&pro£e33lotiaX — 78 
Is 60 psyc>^oXosica.X — 20 

maCex^iaXs, supplies, equ±inxiezic @ $X50 
per capice 



352»A25 
4X5, SOO 

528,300 



X, 099,566 
648.648 
X76,XOO 

X76,100 

$43,X06,661 
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EABL^ CHTLDHOOD EDUCATION 

Ba£;^d on Unl.red Scales Census p^irceiatrages Xndla n chU-dx^ti 

age C-1 cons cdL Cure •070Z of S-IS* popularion; 

Age 1^2 consc±tut:c .OSSZ 

2— 3 consrictice .066Z 

3~4 con:sr±Cut:^ .066Z 

4—5 constlcute •O70Z 

TT^-frtg U- Census percen cases, cbe cojnputed number of Na:\raJo 

clilXdren by age s^o^P^^ would ber 

0- 1 yr. C.070Z of 58,696) - A, 108 — ^ " 

1- 2 C.065Z> - 3,815 

2- 3 C-066Z) - 3,873 

3- A C.0662:) - 3,873 
^5 C.070Z) - A^108 

TotaX CAges 0-5> 19,777 

Real±zlr^ the face that children acqu±re one— half of all they 
w±lX ever know by age four and realizing that parents are the most 
effective teachers Cpo^itive and negative) , the in^ortance of early 
childhood education is obvious - " 

if 3, cofl5>rehensive early childhood education program is to be 
implemented it is felt chat the -following options must be available 3 
School progr^^*^ of young children and parents, a vital 
component o£ which must be parental education- Parencs 
and young children would attend school on a cay basis. 

Cluster programs in which itinerate teachers work, with 
parents and young children coming from homes located 
close together and/or ^in individual homes. 
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CownttTi±ry (Chapter-*) Centeira:^ whJLcIt £imcC±on A3 <lay^ 
care opporfa ml ed L es whl.6b require the parent Cb> to 
profe^sXoiiAXa for apec±£lc pez^o<23 of tlxae 
per day/week. 

BUDGET ' 

SchooX Programs » Ages 5*5 

Xr20 profeaaXonaX — Erksll^h^ 39A e 5,554.218 

Xr20 pro£es«±oTfcaX — NwraJo» 394 g 5,554^218 

2t20 pariaprofesaloiiaLX* 788 Q 6,553,008 

*»xwlitory, vdL3ueZ, kinesthetic • 868»010 
iterXaXa* 9vi^'p±±es^ equlpt&ent @ $X10 ' 



per^ capita 

cXaaaroom facilities @ $40,000 2, 600^000 

livins qtiartera Cpz'of easional 80Z) 25»2OO»O00 

livins quarters Cpa^aprofesaionals 40Z> X2»600»000 

transportation^ 394 -@ 200jCX)0 

Cliaater Pro^aias, A^es 0^3 Cone— half) 
N-5,89e * 

Is 15 pro^fessional — Navajo^ 393 Q 5 > 540,121 

auditory, visual, kinesthetic .648,780 
materials, supplies, equipment .@ $UO 
per. capita ^ 

transportation, 933 @ $4,000 1,572,000 

Co fiimuni -Cy CChaptcr) Cencers, Ages 0-3 Ceme— half) 
.B-5,898 

lr20 professional — English, 295@ 4,158,615 

lr20 professional — Navajo, 295 @ 4,158,615 

lr20 paraprofessional, 295@ 2,453,220 

auditory, visusl, kinesthetic 648,780 

materials^ supplies, equipment Q 110 

P>er capita. 

livins quarters (professional 80Z) 18,880,000 

transportation, 295 @ $4,000 per 'center 1,180,000 

$iJS,369,S55 
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TTZLS Vn ESEA 
BZZ.INCUAI. EDUCATION 

Project* vnderr this Title are fnnded by tbc TJaited States 
b££±ce o£"Edixcat±oa <m a conpetttive l>as±a- TotaX fundins xre- 
ccdLvea for FT* 77 is $263,148. 

IC ahould l>e noted tliat 842 of NavaH|o cliildrcn meet the 
ericexia for eliffLbiiity for f v-odins witb approxlaiateXy 82 
;CuaZl7' receiving services. ■ . 



Competitive project approval sliould be eliminated with pe*r 
c»p±CA l>eXxi^ used*. 
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- 1 Tit: xoduc t: 1 on 

The Consx^ess, XXX amending tht? EX^mjentary and Secondary Educa- 
ition Act tlixouglx P»L. 93-3S0 i mandared an assessiaenr of the 
bxXlnsual education needs o£ Indian childx^en enrolled in 
.schools' opexa;ted or funded by the Department of the Interior. 
The.study that . followed showed that 84% of all Navajo children 
in the Area schools were in need of bilingual education under 
the definition of need given in the law. 

An Indian child with a bilingual education need is.a— 
child with limited English speaking ability who comes 
frozn a home where the Indian Cor Native} language is 
the dominant lang.uage spoken 

In effect, the bilingual section of this study begins where 
the national study ended. The local dimensions to this (and 
the other needs assessments included) are explored. What 
methods or models are being used locally to implement bilin^ 
gual education » assuming f unds staff and space are available^ 
These are typical of the cuestions to which the study is ad- 
dressed.' The assumption is made that the school boards are 
,best in position to speak for parents . * • 

Space requirements are especially acute if special ^fJucation - 
and early childhood^ education needs of Navajo children are 
goiiig to be met- Special focus is given to this area of the 
survey. - 
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oblecr±ves o£ sxir\rey weres 

<3L) To a»cerca±ti bilinguaX education wodels presencXy 
be±ns followed iix tbe schools; 

(2) * To ascertAin the model schools would pirefer to follow 
gjLvexi funds and staff to ijmpleskent; 

C3) To secure a s±gned ccrgni ttement of the Iclnd of bilingual 
education prosxam, if any* the school board would prefer. 

Survey Pesign and Contacts 

The primary approach involved meetins each school principal in 
person and providing same with an easy- to-complete questionnaire. 
Eadi principal was met on the occasion of che regular principals* 
meetinss at each of the five Agencies in the Navajo Area. follow- 
up telephone contacts were made to the principals who were late in 
respondixig or who had questions about the survey. ^.-^^ ' 
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TbJO-'^w^'n Rough Bockp Rock Poinr and Boxxego * 

> PaWs were forwaxded <iuesti.^nAires tKe Tcq.ues^t "thai they 

pax^lcxpate* 

SpVce, re<iuxxemenr data was developed with the School Pxincx- 
^paOs^iLn^' sxngle meeting in Gallup, Januaxy 6^ 1977* 



The; needs assessment's axe xepoxted separately by the five 
agencies with summary totals following. 

Responses to Questionnaixe * 

■ ' i ' \ ' ■■ . ' . 

The ovexall number of schools responding to the questxonnaxre 

vas very good. Out of the S5 BIA operated schools, 45 re- 
sponded Cox 82%)^ Some questionnaires were not fojlly completed 
Xsome schools confused the/ survey with an earlier tabulation 
made by the Kavajo Area "of ithe number of bilingual children 
tJimt could be counted for ESEA Title VII purposes. «one of 
the three Tribal contract schools CBorrego Pass , Rock Rock, 
and Rock Point) re^^ponded. . The Federal dormitories were not 
included in the study as the children all attend the public 
schooXs where the dormitories are located. ^ 



The number of schools responding to the questionnaire is shown 
^ follows by 'each Agency in the Navajo Area. 





Agency 


Wo. o± 
Schools 


iNunber . 
Respondini? 




Chinle 


7 


7 






17 


16 




Ft. Defiance 


11 


4 




SKiprock 


9 


9 • 




luba City , 


11 . 


.9 




Total 


55 


45 
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BII*IKGUAX EDUCATION 

The models iised in this survey were developed by Navajo Area 
personnel as ^Eest representing the various approaches that 
md^ht b« xxsed in a bilingual education program. The models 
b« described briefly as f ol lows C fuller explanation of 
>dels is given in the Appendix) i • 



Models r Cl) Uses both oral Navajo and oral English in 

-^grades K-6 presented by teachers and aides. 

Cla) y^jes Navajo un*il competency in English is 
.-^achieved. , 

C^) -Uses Navajo and English to teach skills of 
literacy in both languages. 

- C3) Uses Navajo to obtain literacy in Navajo » 

then changes to English in order to obtain 
* coordinate bilingualism. 

- Emphasizes Nava^jo during the first year 

with English being introduced more each 
year until the||||jKo languages receive ap- 
proximately equal emphasis. 



Survey "Findings ' * 

Table i depicts -.the bilingual education models now being f ol 
lowed: in the Navajo Area Schools responding to the survey 
q^uestionnaire. ' The "did not respond'* column in the table 
xefers only to the number of schools that did not respond to 
the particular question* The *'none'* column means that none 
of the models shown are being followed. 
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- Table 1 



Age Jicy - T o r a 1 


Schools 


MODELS 


* 

Did Nor 
Respond 


. 1 


la 


2 




4 


None 


Chinle 




r 

6- 


1 
















13 




1 






1 

^ 


1 


Ft* Defiance 


« 1 


4 














Ship^ro<rk 


9 fj 5 


1 




1 




1 


1 


Tuba Cit:y 


















TOTAL 


45 il 37 




1 ^ ! 


2 


2 



The bilingual education model that the schools would prefer to- 
follow if given, the funds and staff to ixapleinent is shown in 
Tabie Again 6 of the schools did not respond to the^ques- 

■7" 

tion. Based on their comments, these schools -are undecided 

as to .which model, if any, they would prefer- It is noted that 

's. . . . ^ . , 

S schools do not desire to follow any of the models shown. 



Table 2 



Agency -Total 


No. of 
Schools 


MODELS • 


Did Not 
Respond 


1 


la 


2 


3 


4 


None 


Chinle 


7 ^ 


3 


1 


1 




2 






Eastern 


16 


7 




S 


1 




1 


2 


- Ft • Defiance 


4 






1 




1 


2 




Shiprock 


9 - 


3 


3 








' 1 


2 


Tuba City 


^ 1 










3 


1 


2 


TOTAL 




16 


. 4 


7 


1 


6 


5 


6 
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In Table 3, rhe xe<iuests of the school boards are tabulated in 
terms of the raodels proposed by the>iivajo Area for bilingual 
education. The school boards were given the opportunity ^also-^ 
to clieck and- sign the statement, "The School Board does not 
wa^t: bilingual education". Five of the school boards checked 
-none*!, of the models desired. Three of these s chools _CPinon 
Cxownpoint and Beclabito) indicated that no bilingual. is wanted . 
a-t their school- The two other schools (Wingatc Elementary and 
Wingate High) want only a modified program (to use teacher j 
aides for concept explanation when needed) . 

'The school boards at 5 other schools are undecided as to what 
type of bilingual program is desired. They want to study -^^^^ . 
matter further before reaching a decision. ' - - ^ 

"Table 3 



Agency - To r a 1 


Schools ^1 1 1 


MODELS 

la J. 2 1 3 1/4 "1 


None 
Des ired 


Undecided 


:Clixnle 


7 1 


2 




2. 




1 


*1 


1 


Eastern 


16 


9 




2 




2 


3 


1 


Ft- Defiance 






. 1 


2 ^ 








i 


Shiproclc 


9 


1 


2 


1 




2 


1 


1 


Tnba City 


9 


i 5 




2 




1 




1 ^ 


TOTAL 


45 11 17 , 3 


i 9 t 6 i 5 I S 1 



I 

■ 21 a. 

1 
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BILVNGTJAL EDUCATION 



Na^vajo education, bilingual education will be 
as providing classroom instruct,! on in two lar- 
t )- Navajo wh I ch is the learner's first: or home 



In 

de^I ned 

^l3n9uoge» and 2 ) Eng 1 i sh wh i ch , i s the 
'or scHool lan^age. Implicit in this 
3|7preoi at i on for ar>d, where possible^ 
Th^ cultural heritage of the learners 
prosram* ' ' 



learner' s 



d.ef t ni t i on i s 
i ncorporat i on 
i n the 



second 
an 
of 

xns truct i onal 



Several billjiigual models, with variations of' each 
Gre possible for implementation in Navajo Area schools 
Four major models with variations are discussed in this 
document* • 

^ ^ ' *K i 2. 3 4- S t T o 

t Model ^Tl . 



one. 




ThFs model is the one most" frequently f ound ,i rr- BI A 
■school s\ today . Navajo is used as a medium of^-i^nst ruct i on 
the kindergarten level along with Englvsfi- The amount 
Navajo used is "determined by wherberr- a Navaj o- speak i ng 
person is in the classroom— a teacher, a training instruc- 
tor^ an education aide, &nd/or bus driver. The amount of - 
Engl Ishi used for irfstruction is increased each year as the 
learner progresses rhrough school^ In the elementary years 

over ninety percent (+90%)"of^ the classes have ^he 
services of a bi Ki ngua 1 teacher and/or aide^ however, _ in 
the middle grades C'^.*^) in dep.a_r.tmenta 1 i zed ^ihools and 
upper levels (7-12), many cTasses do not have either one* 
.Tne*amount of Navajo used for ^teaching is,^ the re fore > con-" 
tlngent upon, the avai labi li.ty of a bi lingual person - 

In thl-s model, Navajo Ins truct Lon is on-1 v oral- There 
Is. no attempt made to teach the learners to' read and write 
Navajo. Literacy in English is started at the second to 
.^hi rd year in school v/hen the teacher feels the chi Id Ls 
ready to read, both exper i en ti a 1 1 y and linguistically. 
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I Model l«A i 



K i 5 ^ S fe> I T S 



EW<S t_t s v-i" 



This model shows two major variations of Model 1 - . 
Borh languages are used for instruction with literacy only 
• "occurrlfvg in English- 

The^ sol Id" black line *, 1 lus trates a "ma 1 ntenance bt - . 
linoual program which aims at orally reinjforcjng and matn- 
iai Si ng both languages, even after the lejar^er has gained 
proficiency In English. . ' 

The disconnecte^d line 1 1 liJSt rates a t ransi ti ona 1 bl-^ 
irngual program which uses- Navajo as the medium of instruc- 
tion until lompetency is achieved in English at which t.me 
there is a transition to instruction entirely tn the second 
l anguage . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 




This model" 1 s =-one of the most popular models found 
the world today. It 5s a maintenance bilingual pro-aram 
vihlch teaches the skills of literacy rn both languages. 



tn 



Kavajo, along with English, is used as 
Instruction from the first yea.r in school. 



"a. "medium of 
Although the 



learner •s^first language may be used more ' " • ^» ^ l^V* ^ " 
the mi ddJe grades instruction may be gre«ster In ^^^.^econa 
language- Literacy i s f i rst acquired in Navajo during the 
second year while reading and writing in English is in^ro. 
duccd around the third or fourth year- 




, !; Programs' designed after this model have as a goal 
"coordl nat«* t>i 1 i ngua 1 i sm". Instruction Is provided in 
both languages without mixing the two or using the trans- 
latlon process. The objective is to help the learner 
become equally prof i ci ent [i n both languages, being equipped 
to think independently injNavajo and English without the 
need for translation', '^Thc learner," as . he deveJops— compe — 
tepcy in both longuagesT" ultimately acquires the ability of 
- "code^swi tchi ng'*, that is switching from one language to 
" the other at will in accordance wi th appropriate contexts. 
This person is known. as an "integrated" bilingual. 

The disconnected line illustrates the bilingual pro- 
grsm found at Rock Point Community School. Instruction 
In the first year is about two-thirds Navajo. During the 
remaining years at the primary level, instruction in both 
languages is about equal,' In the middle and upper graces, 
instruction in Eng 1 i sh i ncreas.es to aboujt three-fourths 
of the academic day. The goal at Rock Point is to help 
the* learners become coordinate bi Unguals with equal com- " 
petency and Independent^ thi nki ng skills in both languages. 



K 1 L 3 4- S b . T e> 










"t ENGLISH 





Thls^model is^related to the preceding one in that 
literacy is acquired in Navajo first and then in English, 
one to three years, .later.. It is usually a maintenance 
program with the aim of coordi nate bi 1 i ngua l-i sm.. 1 t may 
be a transitional model if the use 'of the fi rs t language 
Is eventua n y. phased out. 

The solid black line illustrates a maintenance pro- 
gram which begins in the first year with most of the i^n- 
struction in Navajo. English i s . i ntroduced that year 
more like a foreign larpguage than a second language. In 
each succeeding year, ^English is increased and Navajo de- 
creased for instructional purposes until at the end of ^ 
elementary school, the majori ty _of 'Instruction is in-£ng— 
-44-sh-. -: 
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This model Is the basic design for the bi lingua 1 - 
blcul^ural programs at Sanoscee and Toadlena schools in 
the Shiprock Agency and at Rough Rock Demonstration School 
According to the disconnected, Itne, instruction m^avajo 
Is emphasized (80-90% instructional time) during the first 
ycat_wlth the .use, of Engl lsh~-i-ncr^as-ing -each ^year^at the 
primary level. From about the third grade (fourth year) 
on. Instruction in both languages receives equal instruc- 
tional time or English receives more emphasis than Navajo. 



1 Model \ 



3 * S <> 




• This model is one which has been proposed ^s a viable, 
realistic model for Navajo Area schools. - It is a mainten- 
ance program which suggests that the skills of literacy be 
taught first In English, but only when the learner \s ready 
experi entia 11 y and linguistically. . ^ _ 

The solid and disconnected lines illiiStT-ate that 
Ins— uction in the first year be 50-75% in Navajo with 
English Instruction being increased throughout the primary 
level at a rapid rate. Throughout the middle and upp'-:r^ 
grades. Kavajo is maintained orally through Navajo studies- 
and language instruction. . 

This modeV also suggests that literacy skll 1 s : i n Nayaj o 
may be taught in the. middle and upper levels (^-b3- »t is 
-felt that students at these levels would find the task or 
readi ng and wni ting their native language both motivating 
and. cha I I eng i ng . 
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! BUDGBX 



mUnguaX p«rapro£ea3±otials» 

^ 520 



FiiingiT^I Ur^r&cy pyofeaaf cmnl g » 
.43 — 



C5> mareriaXs development 
tiers 9 $20O»OOO 



Quaxcers» paxapirofesaloxiaXs 

Qoarces^s professionaX 
e 80Z 



A»324,320 

676,656 

-1,006,000 

8,320,000 

1»520,600 
$15»840,976 



ER^ 



Scbools In Aylxona^ 



The *NavaJo Ane«.» Bureau of Indian A££axrs« ha^-conCTac^s wlxK 
Hock Poinx CinMiiiiiT \y School: -and ^he Rough Rock. School Bomrd^ Xnc»» 
-CO ; provide oduc&tional Mrvxces.' to Indian children in rhelr respective 



These conf ra crs ^hmve three funding- sources: Education^ Fa^Iity 

Maaagemezrr «nd Cont:ract Support* \ v 

V >^o^ Point ^ Rough Rock 

$149,13S*00 Contract Support $ 326»OSO.O0 

6164»S50*00 Education 1,070^700.00 

^ SO>3IS.OO Facility Managemt* 136.894,00 

$S16^001.0O TOTAL *l;S33,644*O0 

14 .793.00 Modifications ^ S4,OOO^O0 

Present Totail as of*- 
$S3O,794.0O 01/2^/77_ $1,587,644.00 ^- 

Botl^ of the^e schools receive -funds under other JOM^Tltle p ro g r a ns* 
hut this information is not available in this office. 

The eox^ilaents are? Rock Point ^ 340, kinder^axten through s^ade 7; ' 
ROQ^ Rock 443, kindersartcm through high school. . 

" ' • '1 

. There have been four aajox^ pxoble»s' this school year-: 'The evaluation 

contract ^has not been finalized for the evaluation, of th^:-e pro^aias, . 
C2) Rock Point Contract Support. It was late Decenber before the indirect 
cost agreeaent was finalized. This has caused ^some delay because all invoices 
hacve to be resubnitted to agree -with the new .budget. C^) Rock Point haSs - 
been co^eriencing probleats -with the three-day **tum^-^around*^ time and Letter 
of Oredit Drawdowns* ' - , ' ^ 
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C43 The Indusrrl&l Arts Pxo£ram: at RougK Rock ha* been experiencing 
problems because^ of the crowded conditions. Although there has been no 
accidents^ the safety officer believes this crowded space has the potential 
for. a serious fire* 

Facility Manas^ment and the Contracting Office are trying to locate 
a aetal building to relieve this situation. The school is rescheduling 
Classes to separate woodworking and welding. 

In spite of these problems, the Area Office has established a good 
rapport with these schools and their controlling boards; with this cliPtate , 
of cooperation,' we are looking forward to a successful year. 

£0M. ' - ^ ^ * * 

Prior to the enactment of Public Law 93-638* the NavAjo Area Office 
contracted directly with the ^states, districts and Indian corporations for 
Johnson 0*Malley services to eligible Indian students* On January 30, 1976^ 
the Area Office received a letter from "the Navajo Tribe e^^MSsing their* 
intent to contract to -administer the total JO*M program for the Navajo 
Area. The Navajo Tribe's Division of Education obtained a tribal resolution^, 
on June 2,^1976 anB a contract was negotiated, with an effective date o£ 
August 1^ 1976. Since that time the Area^s involvement in the JO* M program 

has changed substantially. The Area is now ^concerned primarily with techxiica.1 

> 

assistance^ /training^ monitoring^ and evaluations through the contracting • 
officer's representative's responsibilities. Incidental duties include 
enrollment ve^fxcation and equipment inventory. Copies of the come li?^« 
reports and enrollment data are attached. 



Nov ZhMt we have woxlfed undex' PL 95^3S £or a. year, wo have found 
three areas that need clarlflcnrxon ox revision* These probXem areas- include: 
CI3 .Difficulties in Tribal , con trac* 5 r? ; JO^M administration* To 

Dontract for this adainistxation^ t. . . . < .::nr **lins require that a tribal 
nrsanization, conply with all the req -; .^nt:*. jLii Tart 273 and Part 271. 
n&is i]]9>pses an added biirdeivon tribal organizations thaf^is not imposed 
m states 9 school districts or Indian corporations. This Area recommends 
that tribes be allowed to con;tract for JO*M administration Bureau program} 
mder Part 271* and to subcontract wirh* states, school districts and Indian 
rorporati^ons under Part 273. 

[25 ' Administration funds. All JO»M monies 'are program funds; they 
ixe allocated on a per capita basis and intended to provide seirvxces to 
^tudentsTat the local level. Local Indian Education Committees have the ^ 
^xnal say- on how this money will be spent. To obtain funds for admini strict ion 
:ribal oz^ganixatf ons must appeal to the local Indian Education Committees; 
JhdLs ^uts the administrators in the unenviable position of •^taking laoney * 

:rom our children". There really should be a better way to fund tribal 

"t " ■ • . ■ 

idministz-ation of JO*M programs. - ^ ^ 

Thxs Area recommends that the possibility of setting aside administrative 
tznds be investigated.* 

3) Distribution formula. This A3*ea recommends a straight per capita* 
1 location formula be used to^ distribute J'O'M £unds to eligible Indian 
tudents. A copy of the Area's letter on rhe formula is attached. 
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THg yXvAjo AmeA food SEgyxcg program 



F TOPO SE s Tim c«Acr«X±xea f Mdlxxs. prosr*» ^* «»tmblX«li«d tor 
^or±te 1>«CC«x- tMCr±d>otmlly b«X«nc«d meal* mad no tiAke 
m^mtktm^m of lower- co»U due Co tibe coneoUdedon oC eUL pur— 
. rhe«ee c-xm XocAt:±oii« 

BISTORTS Tbe food proffm wes l>esua In the former CelXtap Arem 
for^ rbe scbooX yMT^ 1956-57. 

TormerlT memxe vere made by rbe 1c±t:cben persoimeX and for*- 

meded CO Asancy Edncadon Spec±aX±aCa for rav±ev and approval* 
Tbe M^mr ^mre s«<m^*^7 changed at: Che achool Co Ca3ce ad— 
^vanj^a^a of food on hand and did noC always meeC all nucxlc±onal 
acatkdarda^ and d±ecar;y requircmenca. 



achoola operaced dairy farma ax»d glanced large gardenarJ 

^ Cba auMM»r» achool ~ par sonnel spenc much of chelr clme 

^easnlng food for w±ttCar uae. Many schools would ha^ « a large 
accek of cercaln icws whij.e ocher schools were oveistoclced 
^ri.cb ocbar ±t 



Hav^ajo Area Food Service SCaf f ^presenCly conalajCs of 
John C» Orr» Area Food Service Officer, and two Education 
SpedaXlste* Carmen R. Burch* and Barbara A« Roberts » and one 
vacant* Gladys Tlsl, la the Secretary-Typist. 

OPKRATTON OF THE PRgSHWT FOOD SEKVTCE PROGRAM ; 

Kaater Kenu: master menu Is prepared for each trype of 

school as follows: * 
'1. Boarding School. , , - • 

~ 2* Day School Students at Boarding School. 

3. Dormitory. 

4« Ik Day School with FUll Breakfast. ^ 
5« ]>ay School Without Snadcs. 
6« High School. 

ue made for a four week, period and are repeated 
during the school year of thlrty-slac weeks. All< 
^^^ m indicated are for lOO students for each menu. 



prepared^ by the three. Education Specialists. 

Sconomlcs^ln the Kavajo Area Office. In addition, cooks and 

from various schools on the Navajo, .have offered sug— 
iCatlons fbr r**^*»g^^ In the mexius. 



Carafol attention Is paid to the b.^lc four Food Croups which 

'mm followsz Milk Group? Meat Croup j Vegetable-Fruit 6roup; 

the Bread— Cereal Croup. Special attr itlon is. given to 

ftCritional requirements; color; rexture; flavor; and student 

p^^^rence* If the menus were checked for calories the Boarding 
School mexm would be about 26— 2700 calories per day. 
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tiAk«i £rcMi: Tifalnlns Ma m iaX I7n±c*d Sc«c«s Army 
i»lb-422x Vn±^mdi StiMZmm A±r Forca 14^3 and Quwclcy RAclp« flXe 
<)imc±cy ItAc^pu if or Typ« A School Luach«s» Vnlzmd ScmCM Dop^^rt* 



4. 



_ XCMW Aro «dd«d to thM« Mtius Che ttutrl.tlv« vmlo« of tKac 

±s choehod^«S«iA«c Hmmx yianning Ci^lde for Type A School Wnch 
~ of Asr±cu2car«« 



The coMpleCed mmxmm ere- checked es*^A«C che BeULy IHecery AlJ.o%Miic^e • 
Vood IbiCrXdoul Boerd Heti^oneX Acedeey of Sclenc^e Vedonel Re* ' 

rch - Cfwmri 1 , * - 



A receplcaXet±oa eheet 1« mede f or^ eech mem wh^ch ltv<lcece qtaendclee 
of food needed eech dey* eech week* end coteX requlr«menc^ for four 



^ttddX^Xon-^eech echooX ±e elXoved food for cvo perclee per mc«nch ezwi ere 
co^klM», che» end ponch« Theee li:eme ere leeued co^ che echooX one 
^Ch 1a edvence« SchooXe ere eXeo euChor±xed 5*poonde of pop com per 
tich f or eech XOO ecudence. 



eerplue creiinrtlcy progren of xhe 2>epercMnC of AgrXcuXcore. DeXXee* 
of coneXdereble _eee±ecetxce In eervXns^ sore TWCrX—^ 
elnce Che foXXowXng Xceme are fumXsbed free»'^The folXotf^ 
l^C verXee f rem c^me Co dae hoc Che iceme marked wXch en have 
jcirellehXe for moeC of che veers of Chle program* 



Cronnd Beef »^ Buccer*» Z-erd or I^ard SubecXCuce*^ PeezuxC 
BaCCer;*» Tlour*. ConmeaX^, Rlcei*^^ powdered Mllk*» «:oXXed 
: infteec*» BuXger*» AoXXed Oece*» Plnco Beene^. 

coceX veXue for che ebove Xceme*hae varXed from $X50y000 Co 

^25^000 pet" ejamaa dependXng upon Che <iuancXcy and che Iceme eveXXabXe. 

■* • 

C» mxk Sobeldy Program ; The Kavejo Area Food ServXce Progrm hae been 
^ves7 f orcunace receXvXng 5fj cence for each heXf pXnc of freeh 
mfaoXe mlXV eerved frco. che MXXk 'SubeXdy ^o^XMm^ Deper Aenc of AsrX-* 
OaXcure* 

^The Hevajo Area Food ServXce Program Xe fux»ded f rom BducaCXon 



F^2iide- App r oxX ma ceXy $X«AB per ec^enc per day or $37C ansuaXXy for 
BoerdXng SchooX SCudcnCe end'^$X»52 per scudenc per day for High SchooX 
ScndenCe* $380» $X*X5 cence per acudenc per day ^or $207 per annum for 
SchooX Scudence* The amounc receXved Xe beeed on Che anChorXxed 
yllmc nc ee':^scablXehed by Che AeeXecenc Area Z>Xreccor C E d oc acXon) » 
Of -each of che Areee een^ed by che food program^ 



fmde aXXocACed ere need for Che coec of Che Food ServXce QffXce* 
GaXltfP Sixp^±y Cencer» cose of freXghc for shXppXng of food co che 
echooX and Che cose of food purchased for che program* The <^sc of kood 
preperecXon end kXcchen fecXXXcXes are nor paXd ooc of food semrXce 
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co«£ for school ymMT 1975-76 will b« «bo«ir lO-VzZ. 
acvmllaX>l« Co cbe food prosm will b« ApproxljuceXy $6^500,000. 
Co«C of Brw4* KiOk, and Ic« Cre«n for Ch« r**^^ wU.1 be approximately 
91,443«615. Over 1% million pouoda of beef are purchased annually 
>y Frocurenenc Seccloo, Branch of Pxopertry and Supply* 



13mi eacimacad auchorlzed cnrollmanc for school y^r 1976—77 for all 

•clMMla win be In excess of 22»O00 scudencs Including Hopl» Albuquer-* 
qua» and Concracc feeding* 

Kany workshops a.re also served such as Teacher Orlenraclon» Sunmer Schools, 

Coonmlcy I>evelopnenc Seminars* No addlrlonal funds are made for . 



Trainings Training of school klrchen persozmel Is che mosr Imporcanc 
funcdon secondary only co maViTis of^ good^ well balanced » nucrlclonal_ 
SMUkua* TlLls Branch has been fbrrunace In obcalnlnjg resource people for 
worJcshops. Asslsrance has been obcalned from UnlCed Scaties . Public 
w^«T«->> Service^ Kcw Mexico SCace Sanicadon, National Dairy Council^ 
Radonal Wheat: Board » Cxcenslon Service of Scare Unlverslrles ac Kev 
Hsodco* Colorado, TJcah, and Arlxona« . United Scares Deparcaenc of 
As^cuOLxure, Dallas. 'Texas, Kaclon Uvescoclc Hear Board as well as 
Bureau of Indian. Affairs Personnel* 



The Braxich of Food Service publishes ^ food service pamphlec? "Food 
Topics** by which Ixif onsaclcn and assls ranee is furnished to all loca— 
dons under che Food Service Program and each area In the Bureau of . 
TxiOSMn Affairs. This Information la also distributed » on request » to V" 
other Covemxaent As^*^^^'* 

Food Service training Is acc^-mpllshed by workshops* Training Is ^Iven 
In ^TT^ phases of the food service operation as well as menu preparation*. 
The worlLsl^ops have resulted In considerable Improvement In these opera- 
dons* It Is very Important for all food service^ personnel to not only 
understand the •*how'* of accomplishing their Jobs but &lso the ••why"* 

(a> Sanitarians from Environmental Health* United States Public 
w^^i f-H Service at * Albuquerque and Window Rock have been outstanding In their 
asalstance and the result has been a considerable Improvement In sani- 
tation In school kitchens. However » sanitation Is a continuing problem and 
'must be checked at all times. Bach clme ch^ %rarkshops have been held, the 
artendance was more than anticipated* The support gl'^en by resource per- 
sonnel has been ou ts t a n d 1 ng . 

(b> Area Food Service workshops were srarced In 1956. Except on a very^ ^ 
occasion they are held annually. j 

Staff visits are made to rach school for the purpose of assisting In the 
Food Service Program which Includes » Fo-^ Storage » Food preparation, serv- 
ing. Safety , and sanitation. 
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1 Tfa ^ s^t^o Cheeic I.l»J -t A food ..rvlce check J^"^,*"*/*" 

^nlt ITch* r»Bult: of BUKiy school vLlt-. «tudy of chc 
Z^m ZLx^ rS«M * x«rl«' o« -anitatloti reports by 

I^LStiTfrS^Sctd scar- Publlch Health Service oa 
v±«dLca t:o cbe schools* 



•cyle and ehe stxxdents are permitted to invit 
Th^ Koal» Service BrattcH are as follows i. 

X. Provide up to date tralt^ in food' preparation for food 

service persoimel. 
2 TO serve ntxtrltlous and well balanced meala to Indian children. 

-Includlns of their native foods. 

3. TO introduce new food lte»- to Indian children attending Bureau 
of Indian Affairs schools- 
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Paciliry Itonageient, We have been concerned f ox xbe past few years %rlth 

^be gradual deterioration of our achool fkicllirxes. Our contacts with 

Pacillry ManasesieR^ Indicate that the" funding level Is such that they 

cannot do the work necessary to keep up. In fact they state that their ^ 

backlog of Repair and Maintenance projects has reached 40 million today 

ami grows at a rate of six to seven million per year. In order to catch 

up they need 15 million additional funds for the next two years and then 

they could work on the ten million backlog. 

In the area of Major Alterations and ImprovesBcnts^ they have a 
backlog off 68 million. These projects include streets^ sidewalks^ 
lighting^ sewer ponds and 06HA projects^. We axe including with this 
stateamit CB^^hibit ) a copy of a letter written discussing the fact 
that very important project features were eliminated from the Grey Hills 
High School project • The crimination^ of the features contributed -to the 
overall fynding difficulties which Facility Management is experiencing. 
In^^an Preference. This writer hasr no problem with the Indian Preference • 
in regard to hiring, or promotions provided the applicant has the qualification?^ 
However, management throughout the Bureau is having problems since non-^ 
Indians cannot be laterally transferred even when this would serve the best 
interests of the Government. Indian preference ha^s made it impossible 
to reassign teachers or principals from one school to another. Positions 
must be advertised; then» i£ there are "no Indian applicants^ a reassignment 
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be iide^^'^e Navajo Area- need* tlio aorborf.tr « aa*.e necessaxy 
xessslsnaentLS in a xiwelywannex'- 
Jtoads,- . Road* laaintenance and additional funding for xoads' is a dire - 
wS^ OB^e-Havajo Reservation. It is estlaated tbat 2,500 miles of 
-xoads us«l daily as bus .-Owces for BIA schools, ONEO. Heads.tart, tod 
public schools are no.i-s>iOT roads. When we use the term lion-systea 
j^oads, it aieans tbat cbese roads are Tiot funded for aaintenance. Since- ^ 
cbese. roads are iB?>ortant to our educational progrsra some - funding sliould 
,be aad© .available on a year to year basis. A study by Earle V. Miller,. 
Engineer, estimated that three million dollars would be needed annually 

• for^ these xoais-^-^^^ 

In closing tl£is"report, I would again like to thank the Conaaittee 
for this opportunity and to i^ksiwledge the <iif f icult -probleia you have 
in developing legislation that will assist^ our Indi'an citizens. This 
problea is i»re. coB^ilex than niost people iaagxhe^because the needs of 
each Reservktion ar^ -similar but yet so dif f erent, T&e--«st NavaJ o 
Reservation is a good exainple of this in that -the Navajo child^e^s 
eoperxences of which they have been deprived because of isolation- > 
The Korld of . work, as the doaiinant society knows it, for the most part 
is unknown. This means that we have to stress vocational courses, where 
tbxiy learn a sa.leable skill or trade, in our schools and in this way we 
sake education relevant. 
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To ^ake educarlon releyan^ to tiie Navajo, a -pTOsnm is needed 
i*faxc2i pxe^rxwS his^ Txaditxonal values and tlias his idenrlry while 
pxovxdxn^ ^^i™ skills^* knowledge and undearsranding necessary 

:Co cope M±xh tOie coi^leao^rxes of a iBulticulxuiral society. Fitrrhexinore, 
tBe Navajo musX be educationally equipped in social and technical skills/ 
"kaioicledge to make a practical contribution to society and ^thereby maintain 
a high standard -of living for h^Lmsclf and his family* 
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STATEMENT OP EsilEST MAGITXTSOK, BTAVAHO AHEA OrKtCE, 

SUPEKVISOKY EDirCATIOBr SPECTAT.TST 

3MCr^ ]MAONxrso:N'- Thank you, !Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee* I also want to express my appreciation for the opportunity^ to 
l>e here, and I want to thank again, Mr. ILovesee, Mr. Brag:^:, and 
OMCss franklin. Tye were really impressed by the w<>rk that they did* 
They arrived with open minds, wahtin^o^ only to leam^ and Alan has 

the constitution of a hoi^. He was able to 

' Cl^au^hter^l^ . - 

]MCi:^MAo:>rT:j^ic fcontinuin^:]!- Xot only ride all of those roxi<?h roads 
::and^ drink ull of the different kinds of water, but spend nights in the 
dormitory with the kids. And we really appreciated that, 

TV^e felt that for the first time probably that thin^rs were oroihg: to 
hapi>en, and I -hope we can help thin|rs happen, I think it is very 
important that -we assist you to see our problems and identify those 
problems out in the field, because there are hundreds of de^iicated 
employ eee- out there only waitin«: f or the additional resources in order 
to do the best -possible job on behalf of the students they serve.^ 

ISTow^ on the 2s avaho area, the area that Alan bounced across, it is a 
large area, 25^000 square miles. It is approximately 146,000 people who 
live there, W^e have a school -age population of 54,000. and we have 
separated that are^^ into 5 agencies to better serve the Indian people. 

I think we have to acknowledore the difficult problem that faces the 
committee In trying to develop legislation that will assist the Indian 
citizen- This problem is more complex than rnost people would imagine 
because the needs 6^f each reservation^ although similar, are so different. 

Our N'avaho , Reservation is a good example of that, where the 
ITavaho Tribe, because of isolation, needs a larger program^ if you will, 
, in order to become educated so that he can get along in the multicul- 
tural world in which he has to get along. And we have to make that 
education program relevant, and this is difficult because of isolation. 
So whatever we can do today to help you^ we are grateful for that 
pppbrtunity. 

Thank y oil* 3Ir. Chairman-' 

IMr. Bi-OTrr>r- Thank you. Do any of the members have any clarifica- 
tion: questions? !Mr- IKildee? 

Mr. £Znj>£E:. For my own background, I am new on the committee^ 
and I would like to ask you this. What is tlgie philosophy and practice 
in your schools on the bilingual, bicultural aspects of Indian educa- 
tion ?^\!Do you have a stated philosophv, something that you have 
thought alJoutl Is that carried out into^practice? 

Mr* iV£AONT7SO>«'. On t he y avaho, we have been veiy interested in this 
for a nimiber of years. We have tried to get the resources together to 
have i bilingual* bicultural prograni for the first four grades. We have 
not be«xL successful because we need additional training for our people 
and additional funding. The idea that* if you find a native teacher who 
speaks the language— that they can teach a biculturaL bilingual pro- 
gram^ is not true. ITou have to have specific training* So this is some- 
thing: that is going to have to be developed- But we hope to do more 
in this area* ^ \ ^ 

We have\had for years in the lower grades both — If there is an anglo 
teacher or a native teacher, we have an aide who does sp>eak and work: 
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witli tie children in !Navaho. But this is a program that we_want to 
expand, sir* !£b is a .gopd thing because it helps the c h ild r en loeep their 
identifcy 'andi does wonders jf or their person^ 

Mr. K]x£j>eb:^ thejState of Michigan, we have a bilingual program 
for anyone who has a bilijogual blessing. Some look upon bilingnahsm^ 
as a problem. X think it is a blessing: to be bilir^gual. But we have so- 
cial dollars set aside for that and we appropriate that, to ^school dis- 
tricts, rr% fvnrii*.irir\^ bilingual education for all school districtSy whether 
it be Spanish or Arabic or various languages* And the State provides 
extra dollars for those bilingual programs to make sure-^because . 
there is extra cost and personnel cost and Material cost. 

TT^ct the Fedeiai Government, has the Congress, xecognized the need 
for extra doUa^ .to carry this out adequately, if they have done 
anything? ' ▼ 

Mr. M^02n7S02^ There is fimding through title 'VII for this, but I 
am not sure it is adequate. ^ - 

Mr, Kjxoee. OBZ. 

Mr. QiTrE.;Mr. Chairman. To get a little understanding on your 
position now^ Mr: Holman, your superintendent is Dr. Allen^ superin^ 
tendent, but you have on-reservation schools rather than off-reservea- 
tion schools, plural instead of singular as in the case of Dr. Allen; is 
thatcorrect? > . 

Mr* Hor-MLA^. That is correct. I adininister 20 schools. 

Mr* QxTXE, Are you physically located at one of the schools or is there 
an administrative unit separate dfrom all the schools ? 

Mr Hoi-3a:A55r. An administrative xmit separate from the schools. It 
is located at an agency office, agency headquarters office, 

Mx.Qi3ix. And you have an advisory comjnittee? - ^ 

Mjv TIozsxaj^* Y'eSj sir. 'We have an agency school -board which over- 
sees 20 schools^ as well as each school having an advisory school board. 
Kix>m that body of 20 boards, there has been elected an agency boarcL 
, Mr. QrriE. So each of the.individual local school boards elects a per- 
son to that agency board of just 20 members ? 

Mr. ITpi;-3i£A^, That is correct. - 

Mr QxjiE- OK* And, Mr, Ma^sniuson. vou are the counterpart of 
Mr.Ea^leBull? 

Mr, Magnttson-. That position is vacant at this time- Assistant direc- 
tor for education is vacant, I have acted in it. My present capacity is 
that of supervisory education specialist. T am in the area office. I work 
with the five agences in whichever way possible in order to help them 
with their education pro^^ms* 

Mr. Qxrm. OK. JTow^ when you. deal with the Bureau, do you ?:o 
through Mr. Magn^uson for everything:, or, under the new reorganiza- 
tion, do you as sux^erintenden*; ^o direct! v to either IMr.Demmert or 
Mr. l^ade without ha vin <r to through the area office f 

Mr. XToi-AjCAic. If I were goin^: to be contacting Mr* I>emmert, I 
would be ^roin^ throusrh the area office. T^'ow, as far as the Indian 
Education Resources Center-^ I have direct contact with them. ■ 

Mr. BI-OX7X2C. HCow Xpnp: has that assistant directorship been vacant ? 

Mr* Maokxjson'* About 4 years, sir. 

Mr* Bix>T7iNr. About 4 vears ? 

Mr. Mao^tctso^. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BixjuES-. 53*0 interest ? 



Mr. MAoyrrs oy. I think there is interest.^ _ - 
: Mr. Bix^mK". What is the problem? • . .i_ 

Mr. Magnxjson. I don't 3mow -srhat the problem is. There has been 
: no sdectionmadeasyet. , i ^.-u * 

-Mr- Bix>rrr5r. Ha^e there ever been requests from the local level tnati 
that slot be filled ? ' " - . - . 

Mr, MAGircJS02i-. Yes; that job ireras advertised and tihere -were a nnm- 
- ber of candidates. TJnfortmiately, at I^ayaho, we have not had aa area 
director.' We liave had-acting area directors for the past year. A new 
' area director has just been appointed who will take office on Monday, 
Mr. I>odge, I ain certain he will take the steps necessary to rectify 
that very soon. But it has been vacant for 4: years. V- - 

Mr. Bubxji^^. In your opi nion, where" has the problem rested m terms 
of the 4-year vacancy ? Who has the responsibility for filling that slot 1 
Mr. MilG>n7S02c. The area director. ^ «n 

Mr. Bix>xmc. Azid the previous area director did not sec fit to nil it 
. forohe reason or another? - . 
Mr. MAG^hjso^r. Right. That is correct. 

Mr. BnoTJX>r. Is that rather prevalent, to your knowledge, across the 

country? 

Mr. Magnxtso^t. I don't think so, sir. 

Mr. Blottcn-. OK. o ^ 

Mr. Qtjxe. Cah we get a word from the Washmgton office? Can you 
tell us ? I know you have been in your position for a short time as well. 
Could you cast.any light on it? ' • \^ 

I>r. DEafMEBX. Let me just speculate' a little bit without knowing the 
details of why the area director would not have "hired that individual. 

Mr.BiXMTXN". Or jmy individual. _ , 

I>r- I>EBd3CEKr. In the first place, as it was pointed out, -there have 
been acting area directors and they have not seen fit to address the 
: political issue of who the assistant area director for education on the 
Is avaho ought to be. I ain speculating. 

Mr- Bloxtdt. That takes care of 1 year. [laughter.] . 
■ I>r.^^ I>E30CEEr. Bight. I would also — ^how long has the p<^tion been 
vacant ? Fora: years? If we have had acting area directors for the last 
4r years, I would assume that each of the acting directors would look 
at it in. the same light- r „ , , ^ ... .'^ 

I do know that -individuals have talked to me about the positron 
from the Jfavahb, and there are individuals that arc interested, qiMli- 
fied individuals, and I am hoping that, as a result of the rec^t appoint- 
ment of an area director on the ]!Cavaho, that steps will be tafeen to 

fill that position- . ^ „^ . , ^ 

Mr. Blotttn-- Is there any kind of a BIA pobcy on length of vacan- 
cies that are considered tolerable ? . 

r>r. Demmekt. IJet me defer to Mr. ZunL He would be more familiar 
with personnel policies and Uvil service requirements m that area. 

Mr. BXiOTOT. Maybe, Mr. Zuiii, you coiild explain if there is a poli^ 
at BIA with regard to filling vacancies at the administrative level. Is 
there any kind of checkpo jit? , , i - * 

Mr. Zxnsn. Mr. ChsirtsLian, we encourage our field admmistrators to 
fill all their vacancies as quickly as possible- - . 

Mir. Bix>xrDr. BCow do you do that? What kind of encouragement? 

Mr. Ztjstl Usually, the Commissioner takes the initiative to let his 
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■ ^^^^"^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ interested in filling these key positions. 
When Mr. Dodge^ the new^rea director, w:as appointed last week, W 
^ S ^ in^^ office. The directions given to him bv me we?e to 

nil all t>f his vac anci es. ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ " - 

last 4 vears? I think that is com- 
mendable for the Mature. Are you notified when a vacancy exists? Are 
: you aware of this? . , 

Mr. Ztt^ti. We are aware. Yes, ' ^ 

^.^r.?^^' Fi?^ the last 4 vears, in this particular slot, what have 
y9P_<^<^3^&? What have you people done to trv to fill it ? 

Mi^ Zttnt. Apparently we did not have enough clout to convince the 
a^^<i»reccorto fill this particular position. ' 

Air. BtoxTXN-. Wiio hires. the area director ? 

Mr. Zttxi. The Commissioner does. 

Brx>TrrN-. Who is he responsible to ? 

Mr. Zttntc. To the Commissioner. 
^ Mr. Blotot. The Commissioner for 4 years has seen fit not to exert 
his au^onty to direct that person to fill that vacancv ? 

Jvir. ZxTNT, That is the conclusion— 

Mr. BLot7T>r. For one reaSon or another. 
Mr. ZxTXi. Yes. 

Mr. QxTTE.. What are the i>olitics involved ? . 

Mr^ZxTicz. The politics involved are that there are some — ^several 
JSavaho candidates that are vying for this i>articular position, and 
some of the people out there — the area director in this instance, the 
prej^ous area director, was afraid to bit e the bullet. 

Mr. Qt7rE.-Is Mr. Magnuson not qualified because' he — ^he may be 
Indian for all I know or 2v orwegian like me. I shouldn't think a per- 
son with a name like Magnuson would be an Inidan. Am I correct on 
that? 

Mr. MAG>.-tjsox. I would be qualified; yes, sir. I am sure that th^ 
mill want to select an Indian candidate. 

Mr. BLOX7i>r. Mr. Zuni, how manv other vacancies like this exist' 
j.round the country ? 

Mr. ZuyrL. We have a number of key vacancies throughout the coim- 
try, but I think the worst situation has been on the ?!*a\-aho. We have - 
four assistant area directorships that have been v-acant for some time. 

Mr. Btx>tti:n-. Can you supply to this committee the number of vacan- 
cies over the last, let us say, 4 years that have develoi>ed across the 
>i ation and the length of time it has taken to fill those ? 
. Mr. Zr^NT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Blotttn-. We would appreciate that, Mr. Holman. has this 
vacancy harmed your ability to function/ and, as a result, has it had 
a negative effect on the educational quality or the deliverv of educa- 
tional ser\ncesto the students? . " 

Mr: IToL.>Lv>-. Within eastern Xavahb, I would say it has not bad 
an effect. But I don't get any direction either, I have just been primar- 
ily let alone to nm the school system as best- 1 see fit. So it hasn^ 
nnd- 



Mr. BLOtJTN-. Is it unfair forme to assume then that, in your opinion, 
that assistant slot isn't evefi needed ? 

Mr. KCoLM:A>r. Well, I wouldn^ assume that. I do think it is needed 
to give some overall directives, especially in the area of curriculum 
on the ?5'avaho. " ' 

erIc : ' 23^> : V 



^Mt. Bijomc. But its absence for 4 years hasn-t harmed you ? 

: M I^think: that is pretty good credence for its not bemg 

needed- Thanlc yon. ^ 

; Mr. Hor-M^JN-. Let me eIai>orate further on that. I do think the func- 
tion itself is needed to set overall objectives and policies. There are 
five agencies out there. I am only from one of them..O(X>rdmation. is 
needed so that all five of the agencies can be singing the same song, 
dbing the same job- , * -, ^ ji 

Mr. Br^TJTN'. And th-at has riot been the case for the past 4 years of 

-the vacancy ? - - - ■ _ ^ " , . 

• - Mr. HoLiiAX. I tliink the vacancy has contributed to a lack: ot 

coordination.' . 
Mr- Bix>t7i>% It has harmed the coordination ? 

Mr- IHoi-M^Aif . You niight say that. 

Mr. Bixnjiir. Thsuxk you, [Laughter.] ^ ' 

Ajiy other questic«is ? - . _ 

I think our next person alphabetically is Mr. Vernon Masayesva 
froan the Phoenix area, the principal at the Hotevilla I>ay School- 
[Statement prepared by Vemop. Masayesva follows :] 
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/ . statement l>y 

; ^ . yerxipzx Wasayesv-a. 

Parixici.pa.1 
HotevxXXar-Bacavi Community ScliooX 
HoteviXla./ Axizona 



"before tlie 



Stit>oon3mi.ttee on . - 

EXementaxy, Secona^ axid vocational Ba,xcatxoix 

of the 

committee on I^or ana ^:avicatipn 
TJ S House of Repiresentato-ves 
congress of tiie Unitea States, 
Washington, U-C- 205i5 
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. 9 : • ■ " -PART X ■ ■ - •• • ■ 

- CCSSSIWX' CHA2»<rr£RXSTXCS .OF HOPXS 

X %r^cocne ax»a *apprecla.te tJiis opportunity to appeal? l>ef ore tilils 
'dLis^£n9tii.slxed. Sul>-Concai-ttee to provide testimony ^or atncl iup l>ehaX£. 
oi tl&e Hopl claiXdreri wliose wzoits^ needs^, ana aspirations eore very 
important to xne- . ' ^ 

I am a roensiber of the Hopi Xndian Tribe whose Reservation is 
^'Xocatect 'on a ^y— arid <aesertland in nortlieastem Arizona. Tlie Bopis, 
former Xy Icnowxt as tlie Mocjixi Xndiazis, are descendants of tlie preliistor 
Xndiaz» wboso dweXlin^s are scattered tliroug^i— out tlie entire sou tli— 
wesi^* AXvays ^liaving Iseen peaceful people^ tlxey liave J.xiha'bited thie - 
sontlswest ^f or over a thousand years - TTtie village of Orail>i is the 
oldest continously inl»l>ited community in the' 'United States • 

The present reservation was" ^included in the territory of the 
Spanish t>rovince from XS40 to ahout. 1821, after^ which for. 2S years 
it was patrt of the province of Mexico. The teirritory was ac<g[aired 
2>y the Utiited States at the consumation of the Treated -of Guadalupe 
Hidalsro xn 3P^>ruary 1SC8* _ ^. - ^ 

The Sopi Xndian Reservation was established lay '"Executive Order 
on I>ecenQ>er 16, 1882. Xt consisted of 2^472^095 acres* -The 8,000 



Hopis^ however, do not enjoy exclusive use of th.^ Resezrvation^ havingr 
T^^jt confined to a small portion of the Reservation called District 
Kor many years^ the Hopis have hcon strugglixig to regain the 
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-v?t^fT xes^3:v&^£oA completeiy''»u^xoands HoplX&nd« xs now in 
liAnas of tlifc U-S. Sudic^Ai^^^a^s^ * - 

"^Che present-^U^^^opls live in tiweXve villages- BaoH village 
■ ^int' iO Tyyn ^™'^ ''^^^^^^ liais its own .system of government • A £cw villages 
^Sretain tlie traditional system o£ goveirnsaent, while the xest 
"of ^thc villages liave adopted modem dexnoc^^atic systcml Tlie hereditaxy 
' >^>t'^^ A ' ^nry^ ^^ r m '^ heads* of tx-aditional cocnoaunities , while the more 
jaodem ccnammities *axe governed t>y popxxlarly elected Board of 
Director s and village Governors. Nine villages ^end representatives 
to the Hopi Trihal Council, which is the official governing hody 
for the HOpi TraJbe - 

The Hopis have 'historically l»een agricnlttiral people . 
Throughotxt inamy centuries they have -perfected a method of dry^arid 
^jxvironioent where the average annual precipitation is less 
^han ten inches. A few elderly Hopis still rely on dry-farming for 
AUl>sistazxee* A xaajority of the Hopis^ however^ now maJce their living 
msJcing eaccellent crafts^ worJcing for federal and tribal- !govemment^ 
And rauiching. More and more Hopis are estalalishing private htxsinesses* 
•£2ie Hopis are industriotxs , ener get i o urfnb^capib 1 e , hut Isecaxise of 
the scarcity of 3ctos, approximately S05£ of the people^ are unemployed* 

Religion is an important aspect of the Hopi way of life* Most 
Hopi parents live and utilize their religion or some aspect of it 
on a daily ^asis. Most are involved in ceremonies throughout the 
year* These ceremonies teach peace and good will^ and have heen 
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EDOCATXOS ON THE HOPI RESHBVATIOK 

Bdttcat:i.on oa* isbe Hopi. Reseirva^on xxivoXves many pro-ams v^ixcli 

prcwi^jd^ OQtopreliex»i-v^ eauca^oiial sexrvices £xoin earXy ohildliooa 

t^r^ooglt «u2Uiit:l>ood* The maiorxty of toese edtxeatlonal :&crvxce3 aare 

dixect»dt -by foaar ewtl.txe»^ t:he Bureaux of ixiaiaa Affaxjcs, tlie ^opx 

■ * " >■ 

;p5j^2-xcr ScHooX Dx^tiirxct #2S ana tilxe Mennoixxte Mission School. 
■■ . , . i*' ' , - * 

TO» Bureau of Indian Affairs has primary responsit>ilit:y for 
"*■*'', 

eduoa^xon on tuhe Bopi Reservation and maintains a program from , 
jCiw^r^arten through post-graduate edncation- The main effort of 
tl^c Bureau of Xndian jvf fairs' educational program involves the 
»iJC Eesear«ra.l:i.<» Buxeau of Indian Affaixrs schools which enxolls 

litir»ac*td »i3cty-five (96S> students in grades K-8. Five of the 
BU^«ACL of Indian, Affairs Day schools sCre located in the major Hopi 
^v^liages st:jret<=hin^ from PoXacca to Moencopi* Arizona, a distance of 
seventiy-three (73) miles. trtie. siacth school is an amalgamated l>oarding 
day ana piahlic school located dLn Keasts Canyon and operate^ cooperatively 
vritli PuChXic school District #25. Xnform*ition regarding enrollment, 
Ijudg^t:, :^cr pupiX. expendittire and pupil/teacher ratio for the six 
schools can he found in Appendix A- , 

Th« Bureao. of Indian Affairs, Branch of Education, is the 
largest employer on the reservation employing seventh-three (73) 
professional staff Tn«tih4rs of which thirty-two (32) * or forty-fo»ar (44%) 
sxe Xndi2uis- The one hnndred and 'one ClOl) clerical, motor vehicle 
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^opirw*oaC3/ot»tLodt±«tt»^ <roo)c« ana «<IucA^lon2il a.lcls positions ^jce 

7^1^ Bmro«tu of IndiMi AX^axts Agexi4=y Edxae^tixoii 0££i.ce dxsrec^s 
,-tl»ft poco^ram o£ tiie siac elementary »c»aoo3s, coojcdinates tiiie off— - 
KesttTvatloci pXacement of Hc^x lixgH ccliools stxjwlentis in WxnsXow 
aziift Plioexi£x« Xiriaxmaj Rlvesrsxde^ Caixfomxa; Carson City/ Nervaaa 
andt BxdL^liam C±ty, tJtali. T^ie of^ce aXso ooorciinates the Hxglieir 
^i^-^nf:i on Grant Progxaxn. v^xcii asB^xsted one Ixundre^ nxnty— two (1S2) 
Hopl ooULe^e «ttadtenta . wxtli grants totaXijag $406^'79X durdLng 1976 
fisoaX year. * rT nf ^ averages out at sXxglitXy Toore tlian two tlioussmd. 
doXXars (?2,OOO.po) per stucient- 

tCtie Hopx TariJbe Has It^een actively invoXve^ in providle e<lu«t£ionaX 
services for over seven years aitd lia^ recently compXetea t:l»e stx^otor — 
±ng of their TrilMiL Eancation I>epartiaent. The Hopx Trxl>e is very 
invoXvea in BarXy ChiXdhood. Programs, Career Eaxicatxon and Special 
Education* in i:arXy diildhooa Bdtzcation the Hopi Trxhe sponsors a 
Honie.^choo'X Program for parents and pre— schooX chiXdren? a Headstatrt 
Program for <Aildren age 3 ana < and a roXlow-rrhrough Project for 
pupils in four Bureau '^of Tndian Affairs schools in grades Kizvftergaurten 
''jthrough Third, The Career Education programs is a heaXth professions^ 
deveXopment project assisting in tJie prepairation of Bopi eXemea[itary«» 
liigh schooX and coXXege students for heatXth and inedxcaX professions 
in coopexation with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The Hopi Trxhe 
aXso maintains a. special csducation facility* The Hopi Center for 
Hnmazx Services, which provides services for exceptional children 
on a aay ana hoarding 7>asis. 
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-tHira eirtitgr pi^oviding . e<aucat: ional services is School Bistxict. 
«2S locitea «fe Xeani* Caayoa, Asrizoru^. PubXic School »tu<2«itis attend 
Xwuna Caoy^ BoaraiJig ScliooX and t^ie one hundred sixtar-two C162> 
pizpi.Xs are a part of tl=e cooperative amalgamation o£ Bureau of Indian 
j^faxr» and public Se&ool. The school district also provides 
off-reservation high school busing, on a daily basis, to Ganado, 
Arizona, a round trip of ninty t90> miles; HolbrooJc, Arizona, a 
xound trip of one hundred thirty C130) miles and to Wins'ow, Arizona, 
a round trip of one hundred seventy (170) miles per day. A total 
of. one hundred siacty-six: C16S) students are bused daily to these 
of f— reservation high schools. 

The Kopi Mission School located at Oraibi, Arizona is the 
fourth organization providing educational services to Hopi students. 
The school is funded through the General Conference of the Mennonite 
Church and operates lander a local board. The school presently 
enrolls sijcty C&O) students in grades Kindergarten through eighth - 
' Bopi people value education and demoiistrate their support toy 
participating in school organizations and f und^-raising activities. 
- school attendance is strongly encouraged and accounts for the near 

perfect attendance Records at all the Hopi day schools. Student drop- 
out probXeros in element2Lry schools is xancononon, and the local 
schools are not victimized by acts of vandalism and other serious 
^isciplinzury problems. 

The Hopis also enjoy the distinction of having the largest 
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ijj:opox.'t±onait» apmnbeg- of college grsduAt^es eonong tlie X nd ia n -tjriiea 



xzk^ XtaS.t»d St^aees.* Approximately O^fit Hopi stmaents jwre presently 
eoxoXled in coUese^ and ucxivexeities ^rouxui tJie oountzry. T?iis is 

^ f*>^ 4 #w<*m fc: irecona for* a tri3>e wTho did not liave 
: exceM to formal education ixntiX 1^02 when the fix^t day scHool 
was estal^lisHed at Kew Or'ait>i» 
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PAJtT XX 

A»iX2SEXSrC&RXNG A BXA DAV SCHOOL. 



»oliool pr-inoxpaJ-s^ lot: ro<» fxjrst: ijatxroattoe my self ana 

j^j^j^ti Bopi. Xaai.«i tio appoxrxtK^e to a prixicxpalslriip- X was* 

«tppoiAti«d in XOTO^to-k>o tiHe pxrxoclpai at Hot^viXla Day SotiooX. " 
1^^^^ Tiow as nofc<svi3JLa Bacavi. Coarocmifcy Scnpol toy the parents - 
S3CS ±» o»*» o£ tJie smatllerir schooXs witli stttdetnt population of 
no' ixx gjraaeo Kinaergairtexx tlxarougli gr-ades sLx- It is located 
l»ttt::w«rttXk tbe villages of Hotevilla, considerca to too a traaitional 
coomuxLty^to:^ many people, and Sacavi, wuic.ti is a moaexri Hopi 
«=oaimn£fcit:V- I wa« toom in Hotevilla and raised in botJ* villages. ; 
My notbez- zetta Itosayesva is £rom Hotevillai ray father victor 
Masayesva from Bacavi- I attended and graduated from Hotevilla X>ay 

SdiooX in 19S6. ' ^ 

I supervise a staff of 17 toacliers, dLnstructioxtal aides, ianitors 
ana doolcs- of tlxe professional teaching staff is Hopi; all the 

Aides, coolcs and janitors are Hopis - 

The Hopi staff and X enj]c»y a nnitjxie r-elationship with the 
students >*hich is xancaenmon anywhere in the United STtates - For 
example, I am either a father, brother, nncle or nephew to all the 

gtodeot s ' in my kchool- Xt_JLg jQOi^nnns«al for ine to addsressr-a 

Kindergarten tooy as my-fa-ther. This «ni<3vie relationship evolves 
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ifirom ^peci^X lc±ns2:i±p my^t;esas ±xx Hopi. soole^y wlieiro* ziticXc^^x- 

'b3A« t^vpe of ^ydi^e^rii, on pt X ^xpejci Winces - Ticjc^ssary to pr-epazro Hopi. 
olx±Xdir«a to tic c cnn ^ p3ro<2lu cr t ixro merrCBerx-s of tli^sijr 30oi.o ty - We 
3Decei.vo didLXctsr^A ±2i oiuc ftolaooXs. xftux'i.ncT tlie^sr most ijmpr'essxon^LbXe 
ak^es^ ^ndl we dte t exTn i rug to some <3egr-\^«& bow tine cli±X<3jren t>k±xi3cj^ ^ 
90t^ cocmnuAi.oa te axxI wlia.t tliey vslXug* Xt ±s xmpez'atxvrc tliox'ofor'e, 
tlxAt pajTOxxt^ 1>« IjavoXved xxi <atetexTDi.zii.xicr t^^ ty^pe o£ eduocLti^ortzLX 
e3cpexi.enoe mo«t x^ppxopr'i.a.te foir tHe Hopx olxxldbren. Vet our* ef^oxts 
AX^e often liampetxe^ 'by a myxiadl of ooi-x f ti3 i-ng fedexziX poXxcxes^ 
icrxXe^/x^e^uXstt^loias , Cizxd pxoce<2uJces, xnaxiy of wlixob z-ppeax* to us, to 

oon£ufl> dLj^gr^ oontx'a^iiotoxy, ±x"xeXevazit, eind in gerxe^rai rtot con— 
dtxo±crtr^ to tXie ^eveXopcoexit atnd ^eXxvexy r^reXevont 3xk5 loctfi n i. ngf t:tX 
e<laca.t±OTi-a 1 op^poxtimxtxes fox tbe oKxX<3x-en. 

Xi«it nc o>i.te jc^evexaX escauapXes ^e^Xnnxn^ wxtii paxenta^X xnvoXvement.. 
WdLt^ir^ the Xeist few ^yeax-s^. tlie Buxeatx of Xndxan Af f 2lxxs Iias stxongrXy 
^i^Svocatted tl^e xnvoXviesnent of paxcnts xn ttio opexatxon of e<3.ucatxortaX 
^arogy rvrrttft > My coXXe^^sies ancE X xesponcted by cxea.txn^ XooftX pax-ent 
*^dvi-«oxy 4coi2noxXs f crx^ aXX tlie ctaiy scliooXs. Recezit X y I was i na^e 
onirmre of & f e<3exaX ^aoXioy wbxcb xn essence pxob.xbxts xxs fxom 
SAVoXvxn? pax'ents^ ^]%xs pic^x'txctxl.ax poXxcy^ wbxcli can 'be fotjmc^ 
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: dja **3* 'tT-.S-^C-. S65 €lt>> »t:a.tcs «cpllci-t;^Xy* -that no employee? of 
-^fclM TJbi.^ed Strobes ^ov^xran^zitL ^'hta.XX .»eoopt voX\«it:ary 3ex:\rxocs fox* 
-eJio TOndLfc^dl SCA'&es in excess o£ ^K^^ Au^Hosri^zed Zstw. Sxnce we 

not: Iczioi^ wlxat^ voXuntidizy^ serv^xces eLzre a.u^liojrlze<i l>y Xeiw^ tilie 
^X'iQOi.patX opeiratties xn & l>xxi<2* A cX^xl£i.CAt:ion o£ -^lixs poXxcy 
wottXil be appr-eo±Atie<3* 

I«t \is tyirn tio_ tieacHeg- yecartixrmeri^ - JCt i-s-- «ui dOoept;^c2 fact 

«DOza9 ectucati02rs tili&t: a Jcoy z-esouixce In amy cclucatxonaKX pjco^xam xs 
-t:l» -teacheir^ Ttio £&xXiuro« success, an<l ^uaXxty o£ any pr'og2r2uii xs 
^tetotxxnJLned to a Xaz^e eockent l>y the scope of exper-±ence, s}clXX, 
and <5e<5xcatxon a teacliear bzrxn^s xnto tlio cXassfoom* Yet^ xn our 
system^ a pr- i - n oxpaX has no autlioarxty ovear any aspect of the 
JcecanaiLti nen t process* Attthoxxty fox: arec^ji^txnsF and hdLrxng xs ^hax-ed 
lb>y tlie T7*S. Oxvi.X Sex\r±ce Ccxnmxssxon eund, xn oujt xnstanco, the 
Phoen±3C Ajcea Offxce. Pz^xncxpaXs ajce xnvoXved onXy when PAO pxro— 
pares a Xxst of a,vaxXal>Xe candidates fox the schooXs; at that poxnt 
the pxxncxpsLX mziJces hxs seXectxon* f x^om the xostex . In the seXectxon 
porocess, Xndxans and vetex-ans have pxefexence ovex othex candidates 
even though they inx^ht have s^pexxox ^uaXxf xcatxons . 

AXX BXA day schooXs opexate undex an empXoyinent cexXxngt. Thx? 
mr^ftrm we cannot est«:J^Xxsh addxtxonaX positions even if we have 
sufficient funds to finance the positions. Consec^uentXy^ w^ 
.rrytnnot — Tf^^tl i T^r -i f^^tl 1 y 4>--yp a n d >sohooX— oi^x «imj^ -and- ^ntpX feme n^^new '^pxojecl£s' 

to zneet speciaX educatxonaX needs of the chiXdxen^ 

■J 

^Fhe Ximitation on new positions can aXso have a l>oaxing on the 
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«rhoc»3.-« a«si«iott to «ppa-y for .pcoiaX . federal fmiding s«oH »s 
i,l,lir*3»Ma. •aa«s*t:ioa I ««ei that unless t>>e employmeat 

ObULdLn? is IdLftred, w« are going to Have aifficulty complying witO* 
peogx-aou xaaxuSated fox Xndiazis. 
'^coemsretoent * i» another matter, which though not a. major 
pi«ft>lem/ caa and doe* jfruLStrate school operations at times. Most 
or o»»ar achool «ctpplie» cotne from GSA catalogues and companies on 
contract with the federal government. We are authorized to pur- 
cha«^e from companies outside these two sources, hut only as a last 
resort, 'it has teeea my experience that what 'a teacher orders and 
recei^ros from ^SA source is „ore suitable for off ice use. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot purchase from -open-mar kef sources when the item 
requested hy tiie teacher is included in GSA catalogue. we are also 
re<iuired to purchase items in standard packages; thua if a teacher 
wants one t>ox of paper clips, we have to huy a hundred S,oxes. 

Travel moratorium is another government mandate which has 
effected «chool operations. Because of the moratorium, we caxuiot 
finance student field trips and of f -reservation training for the 
employees, from the school's operating "budget. Consecfuently , the 
field trips are financed hy monies raised hy students. 

The principals are held responsible for translating government 
__I«iic.ies„an<3_jmaiidatcs^Jjito_vJ^ 

«re issued without ade<iuato gui«2eli-'^es and resources for proper 
ex>d effective implementation- Talce for example the BIA policy on 
I«aiaa education which states that students are to be taught how 
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>iOfBfi* SiACO Kopl dL» no-^ a wx-i.^^en Xwigxiage i.t: Is dx^fxouXt: d^or 
«w compXy wltJn -tlild policy xn xt» entir-oty. Anot:lie2r e^camplG ±s 

!^«vGXope andl ^eAcla AXon^ w£U% Xaw— zreXa^ect 'courses cXcmen^Axry «txid 

x^eqnxXx-GS XooaX educa.ei.bxi agencxes to involve pax-cuts in tlie Ki^liXy 
todunioAl px-ooess of planningr, implementing^ and evaluating^ o£ 
Xi^tXe I p3co:^eots* Title I p^ogxam pr cscxi^es liow parents are to 

or^anisect^ l^ut does not adequately e^cplain t>ow and ^ to wtiat 
^aactent^ parents axe to l>e invoXved in areas of implementing and 
evaluating. 

Sunmaryx T^e BXA principals' are given overwlielming re-> 
sponsiJbiXities l^ut not t>ie reqfuisite ^autliority to carry out tHe 
r«ssponsxbiXities effectively- A BXA principal Has no autliority 
over many factors wliicK determines tlie qfuality and *^ f;>r^»— J ^^j ^ ' 
of educationa^X services required l^y Hopi children- I*actors sucli 
as reoru i tme nt ^ procurement, employment ceiXings, etc. lies outside the 
control of the schooX principaX. Xn effect what we see is not 
one centra X source Qf author ity« 2>ut authority dispersed among 

many federal agencies which ultimately effects our responsihili t:^ 

t^ provide good educciti^nal program for the Hopi people. 



PART XIX 
EDDCXTXOtnJU NKFmS 

Tj^f^TTTi.'racT ^ H^^oaJTOt^ R^goujco^g PoveXopm«iti Center > 

Wlmt^ ^lio BXA ijnt:jco<Suo«<2i ^onaaX odrica't.i.onAX ^ya^^cm. tih^ 

Hopl3^ swraz^X vi^XXvj^o X«&d«rs r^^fixsodL "to scoops &Xxen 
lA*^±^tt^£on. 72i«y consldttsrwfl t:l%o &cHooX» l>e An i.ns'&r'txsdLon 

and 4BI *fe2uro&t t:o ^fclio swrvijvaX. o£ Hopx ouXcufe. These Xe^dexB 
jrof iTCM^ 'to «xuroXX olx±Xd£eiai %^ajre cozise<^e2i^Xy xmpx^xsoned Ixi 

^^cdex-a^X p«rMtiantuurxem • 

TtM poXi-cy^ o£~ BXA. tlie izlsxe was t:o tX3o scl^oXa foac 

pujrp09^ o£ oi^vUL. 1^121)51 HopjL olxjlXdirexi; IkutsIi <2xsci.pXd.z^3ry 

measwc«« viexm ±xx£XdL€;|Sted on clidLXdbcen to Induce thiexn to tlixnJc^ 
ac^, sod iiZLXIc XiJce tlie wH±te roan. Those Gli±Xd2rexx 2>oajrded 
schooXs littz»djc«S9 o£ mi.Xes £'r*ota Ixome wejre jrot- permitted ^o sre^txru 
liome fox* sevex'aX yearns. 

AXX tlx±s Ixas clianged* TKe BXil poXloy now xaaitdates pajcen-tal 

£nvo XvemeTit a>lX mnirp^ «^<r>r\ mstlcj-rtgy px,Qcessft3 a^^ iQCFll — Xe-Ve3^ 

Clii-Xd^en asre ££^ee t^o esqpr'ess themseXves xn tlisdLr- own Xan^uage; 
cogpoyaX pixrxdLslimenti Xa octtJLawed xn BXA. ^oliooXs and 'XooaX sohooX 
AdBiJunij»'tJcat09ra> tsnd^ar Xnox'easXn^ pr^^ssixire to- xnalce 3cHooX 



^itM no*# Hopl socxe^V tine 1>m1c ctirx^lculuni^ 

•cH ooXm feAve erven ^jcperjjiw^nfced. wx^li open— cXassVootn, XeAfnxti^r 

jnanniTt^ wlkl.ti« man's scibooXs* Basi^c ouxx^i^cuXum Ixi oujt 
-Vit oli OoX «3ce rto <li,g3Cmr^tx^ fz^m wlia't you. soe In 9 mAjoz'i.^y o£ pu2>X5.c 

X ^tt*X ^bHait:. ^lie ^xxv^xronxnezit: C3re&^ed Iby cbange ±xi 3XA. poX±cxo& 



x^Xtt o£ BZJ^ ^^y^ 3c2iooXs so ^lia.^ tlttoy tixxtXy l>ecome Hopx 

^baslc -tT-anf^ Jgorming sobooX3«. however* Is no^ goiLn^r t:o 
1^ «asy» wodXd X>e mireaXjLsfc±c to put t-.h i. w ^x^ve x-espoxxsiXalXxtiy 

oA soliooX pari T%&±jyf% 1 - l^liati X £e«X ±s needed ±s a pexxnanenti 

^ n s ti±fetttjLon^ atdtotjixatteXy^ staffed and pertnamentXy !Kousck3^ wtiose^ 
aBaj ox- gesTX>n si:blXiLtgL:'w :i 1 1 ^ft 1" o en d 'tarafasXa^eT'^ SopdL 

phiT Xosophy and e dnc atS^onaX needs dLntio vla3bXe pxo^r'ams, and p3rov±de 
aecttssaxy^ suppo^rt se£V±oes (cmrx^xctxXtim deveXopraent- axid teacrHear 
'txai.Ttincy> to impXenent tlie pr-o^zrsuns . ^ 
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•■'}■,' .-^Hbm Xlop± TriTr titstt onXy majos ^cl^c In ^he Uni.'&ed St:«^«a 

-fm-r-j l.ity ^tlt*^ ±» '^odav^ cocwaonpXace and a l>asi.o pax'^ o£ tee edtuca^±on 
(■jj-jf m iA alJBos^ «v«ry coamtmity In te±9 oountjry* Kopx Klgli aol:iooX ^ 

eo al>Xa feo a^t:end WLiyf lil^li »cKooJL a^ mtXX» AXX ^l^ti acHooX 
a^tadaEo^a imia^ laav4» hocaa and <go "bayond ^Yie border a of Hopx 
Raaez^o^^iton iA~^03rdaix^ tio ati^aln ^^la baalc edaoa^lonaX prlvlle^a. 
Omr xrfciidan.'ta az^a acat:'&arad ±n fedaz'aX YilgK acliool Xooaticd In 

Ax^zona^ 0&Xd.£or^a±&« &nd Kavada 300 700 mllaa fzrom l^ome or- a daxly l>ua 

ri.da ^ XAO alXaa* 

7Ka ijnpac^ o£ laolc o£ ac^ooX on Hopi. fain IX lea In s^vaz^or 

nnoXoAir And e3c&and»d BopL fajnlXxea axo 3rapi.dXy dXalntoz'^r'atilns 
l>ec&u»» ^tbe liX^H so>tooX a^a s^tsdan^a ara away duxlng tlie xnosC Im— 
piraaaXoMObXa a^aa. The raXi-^lowa ojr^andLzatilons wlioae sur^XvaX 
dttpanda t:lia par-^icxpatil^on. <>£ X^a you till Xs aXso on t:>ie decXXno 

moire and mosra HopX yovLng-st^ar^a £^Xnd l'^ XnoonvenXent. "to paxtioXpa'ta.. 
^ Tlioaa at:udan^a who fXzid ^hantaeXvea nnj^'bXa ^o at: tend lil^lx 
acHooXa azKl 'dxoaa wlio are -a^cpoXXad or- suspended £x'om scHooXa 
f xjod ^IxentseXvea wXt:.^ xio^HXn^ t.o do on tJr^e x'eaer'vatiS.on and 
coxiseq[uaxi^Xy £xnd ^diemaoXvcs pesrmanontXy ou-t o£ scliooX. 

^ri»e XacJc of Ixx^H scitooX oam aXso effoot: the dec xa Ion of 
tiaaol^jrs ^o eX^lier' . accept or* x'ejeo'^ ax\ eXexnentar-y t.eactixng job on 
HopX Raaervation- BopXa sueJi a a my aeXf iDuat: ovent:uaXXy face rihe ^ 
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^ ^Iw poms lib dLXX^y moving oj^^t^lia^ Reservatilon so tilizi^ our OilX<2rczx 
^ «An «^t:end puObXlc »cliooX» wl^out; paving t:o lt»o«irded or cocnmu^ca 

minc«reXy tiop^ '^at: his dl8^1n^i.sbe<i Coraraltitee wiXl provide 
am oppor^tial^y £or loesckbers of my t:rll>e tio provxde ^esClmony 

ScrhooX yaici. XI tiles 

Hot:«v±XXa &acavx Co mm un 1 ScHooX on joyed -^Ke cli.£;t.lnct:xorL 

osi« t±jn<» of Iboxxig^ "ttie onXy scliooX wxtili a comprelicnslvo f xne 
mrte program for <i}ilX<lren and adaXt:s. x regret t:o Bay tiliat: 
tilxi.s f iJCM program lias zio^ been o\xr^ai.Xcd due t:lic uxisafo and 

layisan ifcary crondx^±on of ^lie ar& faciXl^y. 2£BCS has aXso had 

ctuc^ai.X sHop and lioxne eoonomic cXasses for slxni-XsLr re actons • 

ClilXdren are presen^Xy sul>jc»r^ t:o unsemitiary ^at:lng condltilons 
^acised X>y Xao]c of dijrki.ng faoxXx^xes. Stiudentis are prcsen^Xy 
fed dLn ^he schooX symnasium. !riie lonsandLtiary condxt:ion i.s created 
wliexi. dii-Xdren aro fed "j-nrpapp^ xmrnedxatiedXy folXowxxi^ ^yni cXasses. 
Tlxe proi3l>Xem a^'^rava'^ed duri-xig wi.n^er inont:K3 when hea'&xn^ 

system KioJcs \ip and ci.rcuXa'&es fxne par^dLcXes of dus^* This dus^ 
of ^ezx seeps xixt,o ^the food preparatilon area whxoh ad^oijrxs tihe SV^- 

HBCS however, is very f ortiixnate oompared to Moencopl and 
PoXaooa I>ay SchooX whioh have no muX^ipurpose rooms ^ and operate 
schooX prosrrams in diXipxdated cXassrooms. 



mi.^v. Sel>ooX Cone«pfc ^ 
\ . ; X ce>iBmax»i.ty -chooX concept i» toa»ed on th« preml»e tlMt 
eclBDuixxjLt^lM c*tt reccriv* maxiauia u«e out of their sicHooX ««cliltile» 
W «Det«iwaing operational taours te«vond th* regular school day. 
Anotl»« pre«i»» it i» xcasotiatoXe to expect parent* 

to participate actively in the dtecision-roaking processes o£ the 
school lantil they toecome codrfortatole in a school environment. 
On« way to toring this ahout is to offer a wide range of activities 
such as sewing, arts and crafts activities, movies, programs, . 
recreation activities, etc. to entice parents to fretjuent school 
^visits as often, as possible- _ 

This concept maJces special sense on Indian Reservations 
which have no "XMCAs. T&owling alleys, movie theaters, swimming 
pooll, city parJcs and recreations, etc. to meet the recreational 
«na enrichment needs of the Indian coomuxnities . On the Hopi 
Reservation proa>lems o£ vandalism, ^dnanlceness, and other types of 
aestrcctioa^^edocs of having nothing to do_ Tave-p!«*d»« 



especially acute daring summer months when all the high 
school stttdcnts return home from l>oarding schools- 

school facilities lay empty and dormant during the summer months^ 
\ihen it can toe centers of youth and adult activities. *he BIA has 
« policy which allows schools to l>e used for cooanunity activities 
and we do grant permission to college^ to hold extension classes 
in our classrooms, but this type of activities rseet a h«dful 



^Xt: ^tia^ BZA aoHool» ajro not oXl9±l>Xo 

urnlcir Cotmmml^y E:<f!uo&^lon Act. pa9ae<3l 1>Y Congxroas 



<to mp piaac "beXoc^e 't:}iipS Cocx«dLfte«r« x r^eaXi-ze cHe ^icc^t>Xcm^ «uidl needs 
jLSi£ocmft^±on ±» n^oded' X wxXl '^cv pleased pirep^re^ nocossary 

TKanIc you* . *^ 
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STATEMENT OP VEKHON MASAYESVA, PHOEKIX AREA, PKINCIPAI^ 

HOTEVUXA DAY SCHOOI* 

Mr. Masayksva. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate this opportunity to api>ear before you on behalf of the 
Kopi children whose needs-, aspirations, wants have always been very, 
very important to me. So I am very appreciative of this opportunity 
to appear before this committee^ and also X am quite nervous about •* 
this situation^ This is my first time here. 

I am a member of the Hopi Tribe, Our reservation is located in Ari- 
zona, in northeastern Arizona, ri^jht in the middle of the vast Xavaho 
Resem-ation. ^ 

There are approximately 8,000 Hop is living: on about 600.000 acres 
of Hopi Reservation District G. The tribe presently is in liti^tion of 
another portion of their reservation: 

The Hopi Reservation, I believe, is amon^: the last reservations 
introduced to formal education. We did- not have a day school system ^ 
until about the early 1900*s, so, compared to other tribes, our expe- 
rience with formal education has been relatively short. 

However-, the Hopis have accomplished a commendable task; within 
that very short span of time they have been successful in encourajring 
their children to complete their secondary education^ and fzo to higher 
education. As a matter of fact, today the Hopis have the largest pro- 
portionate number of college nrradiiates* and we are ver>^ proud of that 
and presently iiave around 20O students enrolled in various universities 
throughout the count rj*. • 

The attendance rates in our elementary schools — we have six ele- 
mentary schools on the reservation — averages anywhere from 06 to 98 
percent, which is probably the highest in the country. 

This is evidence of how supportive Hopis are of their educational 
system* 

Mr* QuFE. Are you going to go into secondary schools? 

Air. iH.\SAYKSVA.'We don't have secoTidary schools, however, I would 
like to mention that later on in my statement. 

Tlie Hopis live in 12 communities, and there are distinct dii^^^-ences 
among these commimities even within this tiny little reserv:^ *rT^ .?5<2i- — 
two communities are the same. They each hrrve tlieirjr>^^ ^ov- 
"^cmmcnt. They- liave their own Veliizdt>ur^ -organic 
autonomous communities eveiv^ though they, arx* all part of the Hopi 
Reser\'ation. Dialects vary f ron» one f*ommunity to another. 

In the midsT of all these co^nmunitH>s lives another tribe of people 
called the Tewas. and they speak m completely different Indian 

lanir^iage. - t_ 

Some communities are still govorno 1 hy the hereditary chiefs. Others 
have resorted to a more modern demot-rntic form of government, and 
they are governed by boards of directors and village go^^eniors. So the 

cornmunities are not the same in any sense. , . 

There are 6-dav schools operatin<r on the resemation. We have two 
junior high schools. Another school operated by the Mennonite 
Mission and another — a lunior high school run jointly by the public 
school and the ]Biireau of Indian Affairs. 

The problems, the administrative problems, that we have to con- ^ 
tend with are those exact things that Mr. Allen has already elaborated 
upon, so I will try to go into other areas. 
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The principals, such as myself, are the most visible representatives 
of the Govormnent. We are faced with people every day, with parents, 
with community and tribal leaders. Consequently, we are expected to 
be thoroughly versed in every Oovemment rule, regulation, mandate. 

Everything that goes wrong in our schools, we are held responsible 
for it, which is to say at the least, very unfair because, as you probably 
sense by now, we have little authority. 

"We nave this incredible responsibility to provide relevant, useful, 
productive educational experiences for the Indian children, but we 
are ^ven little authority to determine these things. The many fac- 
tors that were mentioned in this hearing — recruitment, procurement, 
employment ceilings, travel moratoriums — these are factors outside 
the control of the principal. . 

So, vhose of us from the field level looking up — we see contradic- 
tory i>olicies, contradictory mandates, confusing guidelines, and in 
some instances, policies, that are irrelevant to the operation of tlic 
school program for children. 

This is what I see as a principal. I-»et me give you an example of a 
contradictory Government mandate. Within the last few years, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has strongly encouraged the involvemejit of 
parents in the decisionmaking process of the. school. We all support 
this. It is long overdue, and my colleagues and I have responded to this 
policv by establishing ad\'isory committees in our day schools. As a 
matter of fact, Hotevilla has the distinction of having the first orga- 
nization of this type on the reservation. ~ / 

So we are doing everything in our power, wliat little we have*-^ 
try to encourage this kind of thing- Yet. there is a policy on tlie hooks 
right now which states quite specificaljy_-that-rid employee of the 
TJ-S. Go\-emment shall accepts- wlTTrtta'r^- services. So, in essence, we 
are trying tojoperate-tronffadictory policies- This is one example of it- 
__The-other examyjle is the mandate on s<-hools to establish student 
'rights and responsibilities and to develop law-related courses for the 
students. Kow, how do von develop a law-related course for a kin- 
dergarten* student, for example? The «ruidclines given to us are ap- 
plicable mainly to high schools, but I suppose we are expected to 
develop all of these materials for elementary grades- ^ 

I think this is an instance where I think we arc given insufficient 
guidelines and insufficient resources to carr>' out our responsibilities. 
- --MF.—!Bi.OCTN:-^xciise _ixie,_ Could I make sure I am understanding 
what vou arc saying? Kvon though you liave no secondarv schools m 
your area at all. yon are forced to iinplonient secondary school stand- 
ards into vouj* svstem ? , 1- 

Mr. M-CsAYEsVA. Well, the guidelines we receive are more applicable 
to establishing such a program in high school. We are not required to 
use this, but that is the only resource that we received. 

Mr. Bioui?^^. Vou use those ^eso^lrces or use nothiRg? 

Mr. ^LvsAYKS^- Hero is a guideline or here is an idea of how to 
do it. And we are snpiwsed to take our que from it and develop a 
program for elementary students- ^ ^x, 

Mr. Bix>t-ix- Are thev aclapta}>le programs? Are they things for the 
most part that can be adapted to the elementary grades? , 

^Xr AIasavksva. Tliev are adaptable to a sixth grade student more 
so than to a kindergarten student. That is when you start having some 
problems. 
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]^r* !Bix>mx. Can you jcrivc me some examples? You mentioned the 
law* I can probably think of lots of ^wjiys of — very simple examples 
that could be spun off from that even fojc-the early gf?»des^ but what arc 
some examples of projiframs ? 

Mr. JMasayesva. What we do is that we ^o ahead and carry on the 
duties in the classroom that are done every <lay* like the concept of 
sharinir, of being responsible, and T believe tlieso are probably sufficient 
at that level. ^ " - 

Mr. Bix>i7x>r. At all grade levels? You have no p.oblem with those. 

^Ir, JVIasayes va, N o, - 

Mr* BLorrhc. What are some that you would have problems^^^itli 
specifically in adapting ? " ' ^ ^ T 

Mr, Masayksva* Student rights^ and student codes of conduct, 

Mr* Bx-oirxx. In the early grades? 

Mr* Masaybsva* Yes. We are required to have a due process snirsten^ 
in our elementary parades so that, if a child feels denied of a certain 
rifrht or if hit^ riprht is violated, then we have to fro tJiroufrh a due proc- 
ess procedure and huvin^i heariuiLrs for a kinderprarten student. 

Mr* Bi^ornrx. Thank you. * 

Mr* Masavksva. As X mentioned earlier^ I would like to elaborate 
on sonie other things that were not touched upon here* Mr. Allen 
has touched on the5;e factors and the problems with the recruitment^ 
the delays, the po«ftion classificationsu ;^ ^ ^ 

I would like to toMcli on the area that sort of concerns Tne as a Hopi 
administrator* because It hink it is a serious one. T-tike I said^the Hopi 
have a^ commendable achip^vement in areas of education* but, ttrhen it 
was fir^t* introduced to the Tlopis* it was resisted by roveral leaders, 
and* consequently* thes;e leaders weix^ imprisoned in Kedentl jpeniten- 
tiaries because .they saw formal education as a destructive system. 
That is, as an instnisron that is intended to destroy the culture of the 
Tlopis. * ^ 

Oonseqiiently, these people iust refused to send their children to 
these schools, and* consequently, were impri.*>oncd. 

Xhe Crovemment poYicy at the time was al5w> to do prejcisely wbat 
the chiefs were aware' of. They used harsh disciplinary^measure^ to 
entice Hopr children to think.' act, and talk like the wK5.te man^ and 
contained them in boardin^r schools without any visitin<r privilege^ 
They would be kept in these boardin^r schools for several years. 

Of course, all this has chansred. Thinjrs are different* -The BIA gov- 
emment-r—the. policy in pur f^hoojs.is th'at t^e children arc free to ex- 
press themselves in any lanpniasre or in their own language if they 
choose. There are no reprimands. ^ ^ . 

The parents are strongly encotirajr^d to play u part in the decision-"" 
maldnfr p^^^ess of the day s^chools. Tlie community ha^ accepted the 
institution as one of their own. and this is where I think the problem 
comes iru ^ ' , ^ 

We, who operate 'the <rovemment schools. I don't really think quite 
recognize that we are no lonfjer operatin^gr outside the cultural "con- 
fines of the Hopi commimitiesL but that we are now a part of the 
process. 

Hopi schools are now an important and x>ermanent institution in the 
TTopi society, but, you walk into any of our schools and you will see a 
curriculum that you would see in the majority of our public school 
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Systems anywhere- Hxere is nothing unique or distinct about the cm- 
:riculuin- There is nothing to sugg^ that this is a Hopi scliooi. So the 
' : carricala are the same as you would find, anywhere else. 

I think there is a need to define the rolo of schools in a community 
' that is undergoing rapid change, from a traditional society to a mod- 
. ' ex2LQSue> ■ . : : =\ ■ ■ - 

Mr- Q-TiE. Mr. Kildee would like to ask a question- , 
Mr. Kru>SE. ITo-a mentioned that it is difficult to distinguish a Hopi 
; school curriculum from a regular school. What type of programs do 
you think you need lq the Hopi school to really carry out your ediica- 
tional function for the Hopi people? What programs are needed 
there? • 

Mr.'iJrTxVSAXisvA. I think we need the kinds of programs that build on 
the immediate experiences of the children, that will extend their knowl- 
, edge beginning from what they already know. I think we need the fand 
ofleaming experiences that will focus more on the important skill of 
learning to learn, rather than rote learning and memorization of skills. 

I think we need to extend the program so that the children can use 
this to understand their o%vii society and^.the kinds of -problems that 
-thev are f acing.'This is not a very easy thing to accomplish. 

J^Cr- Kjldee. I>o you'have a curriculum committee ? If you were to sit 
down and write a. curriculxim for a Hopi school, is there such a docu- 
ment nox^ aS to what that curriculum would be and what the goals of 
thee school would be. what the curriculum would be to lead •to_ those 
goals? "5s there any such document now or any material on that?- 

Mr. Masaxesva. The advisory committee has a philosophy which is, 
T think, relevant. Itrbegins with'the statement that we are a transitional 
society and therefore the role of the school should be more appropriate 
-to that kind of a society, rather than a stable kind of a comrnxmity, that 
there ought to be more kinds of programs going in our curriculum so 
that the kids can be taught to learn. / 

Our goal'sliould be; How can these children better appreciate and 
have a deeper insight into their own culture ? How can they partake of 
the more modem wavs of looking at things without losing the old "vv-ays. 
^ pairing of the old Hopi philosophy with the new is a pretty sophisti- 
cated process and it is unreasonable to expect-the BT A principals to 
really get ihtoThis kind oi a thing, considering all of their other re- 
sponsibilities that they have and the lack of resources. -a ,^ 

You know, it is very hard to do anything innovative if you dont 
control teachc:^.-It is hard to bring in more staff if you have employ- 
ment ceilings. ' ^ 1 

Mr.*ICrLJ>EE. But^ if there is not clarity as to ttic pnroose of a school, 
be it any school, then^we are going to have a real difficult time develop- 
ing curricula. Xow. for the European -migrants who came to this 
-country, we look back and we see some things that probably should 
not have haT>pened. Half mv ancestry came from Germany, the other 
half 'from Ireland. The part that came from Grermany — ^they were 
treated in the same wav the Indians -^ere treated- When they spoke 
German in school, they were reprimanded for that. We look back now 
and say thtvh thot was wrong, that we live in a community or country 
that is a mosaic rather than a melting pot^ . . _ _ 

If the goal of Indian education is Just transitional and not a program 
of maintaining Indian culture, it would seem to me that, if the goal is 

» . - 
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transitional, tjbat implies that the Indian culture is somewhat inferior 
and something to be overcome^ and I don*t a^rree witli that. 

I'think-that the Indian culture is 'part of that mosaic and that the 
goal of the sdiool has to be to recognize that, Xow, there are many 
options. A Hopi may have a variety of options. He may decide *to ac- 
cept more' arid more of the non-Hopi culture, but he really or she 
really should have those options available and not have them forced 
upon one^ I would think. 

I look backjto^jxiy ancestors, and some <yf them — my mother tells 
stories where tH^^were actually reprimanded and cured of their Ger- 
manness*. and I hope that the Vo^^l of the Indian school is not to cure 
one of something: that is not a di^ase, but something that is some- 
thin<r beautiful, being^axL Indian. 

I think that we really have to sit down and ask ourseU-es: Wliat 
is the goal of the Indian school ? Then, how docs the curriculum fit 
that gcosJ ? 

That is a statement more than a question. T really beli*^ve that 
stnyynglyy and anyone in voK-ed - in Indian education has to .tily ask 
himself re^ilarly : What is our goal and what are we doing to achieve 
tha3; goal ? - . " " " , 

Mr. M^SAYKSVA. As a matter of fact* in rrvy prepared statement, 
that is precisely one o f the areas that I mentioned as being a critical 
nj^ed; T think what we in^od is to establish an institution on our reserva- 
tion whi^^rh will bring people together, to expound very seriously upon 
what it is that the go-^1 of our educational program ought to be* This 
has netven beei. done. There has never been an or<ranization that the 
goal of our educational program ought to be. This has never been 
done. There has .never been an organization that brought all of the 
resources within the community togethei^ into a serious effort to come 
up with a viable definition of what tlio educational philosophy* goah 
and objectives ought to be. 

. The other concern I would like to mention is the need for our 
schools to expand their role ^ to include more .community school pro- 
grams, where we can offer enrichment* recreational activities, on a 
. planned basis for the entire comynunity. 

The need for these kinds of activities becomes especially critical 
during the summer months when all the s<*IiooI students are home 
from hoarding schools. Tliore is nothing for them to do oi^ the roserva- 
tiom so they resort to drunkenness^ vandalism, and other *kiiids of 
destructive behavior* strictly out of bc.redom, 

A.t the same time* the day schools are not staflfed to provide year- 
round programs for the communities. As a matter of fact, summer- 
time is the only time oRt staff can go away to further their education^ 
aui^itt is not fair to expect the teachers io operate summer programs. 

Consequently • the Federal facilities lay empty and dormant, when 
they could.be centers of activities for the entire community. The 
I?ureali does have this policy* Xhey have the mei-hanism already set 
up^ making it possible for us to 5>crvice the commtmity outsiclfe of our 
primary responsibilities. 

T tl^^nk there is a need for schools to function more as commimity 
^,f"^ -:.>ls because there are no bowling alleys on the reservation, there 
: - i*o movie theaters. t}i€*re are no city parks. and recreation. programs. 
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As a matter of fact, there is x\p yoiitti program of any kind that I 
know of on the reservation. * - 

I think we have to take that resjjonsibility to provide some mean- 
ingful and enjoyable kiads of experiences for these youngsters so that 
we can reduce anti-social behavior that becomes pretty prevalent" du^ 
ing the summer months. ' it 

Another problem that I see is something that is partially peri>et- 
iiated by the fact thiir Hopi Reservation is the only major reservation 
rpr-the United States that does not have secondary school facilities, 
sometShg-^iat J70U take for granted, but which' we don't l^ve. 

Ccinsequentlv, the-I^6pij>arent enclures a lot of hardship in either 
jftaving the kiSs away f rom~^home--f or. J) months durin<r their most 
Wbressionable ages or, if a parent wishes to keep the-^child— and more 
axkd more parents are now leaning toward this way — of sending-^their 
children to city public schools. I believe the closest high school is m 
Winslow which is a roimd trip of about 140 to 160 miles. 

Vou can imagine the kinds of privileges that are denied to these 
youngsters when they cannot participate in extracurricular activities, 
when they Have to be at a bus stop at a certain time because if they 
miss tire bus by o minutes they missed the whole school day. 

Also, the fact that the> parents arc left out of school activities. Many 
parents love to be part of the school. So they feel pretty bad if they 
cannot assist the school, the public school, in raising money and ac- 
tivities of this kind. 

The thing which bothers me greatly is that boarding schools are 
taking responsibility away from parents; a responsibility to raise 
children. They have been doing this for so long that parents arc actually 
happy to see their kids go back to boarding schools because, when they 
come^home, they bring "new ideas, strange concepts, differing values, 
and it is too luufh for llopi families to hanjle. - - 

'Another reason it is har d is because of the kind of social structu re 
that TFTopis live under. Inmy school, I have a unique relationsliip with 
all of my students. Probably you wouldn't see this kind of a relation- 
sliip any where else in this coimtry. 

1 am*^either a father, an xmcle. a nephew, a son, to every single stu- 
dent in my school. It is not uncommon for me to address a little kiii- 
dergarten student as my father. 

This is a unique nuclear and extended family structure, that binds us 
\-erv closely into one family. 

This kind of society has its benefits. One is that the nuclear family, 
the mother and the fatlio^r. particulari %- the father — don't have the 
sole responsibility for raising their children- It is shared among dif- 
ferent institutions. IDifferent institutions play a different role in help- 
ing these children grow up to he Hppis. - 

The problem comes when you expose this t^-pe of community to 
rapid change that we have talked about. -One thing that happens is 
that the nuclear family slowly deteriorates- The supporting institutions 
no lonirer play the siipp4'>rt t'oIo. so ovontiuillv wiiat vou ha\-c is parents 
assuminja: total resx^onsibilitv fo»r raising their children. This is new 
to the Kopis. This is the first time in Tlopi liistor>^ tliat this has 
happened- 

^lanv parents have not n<-<*e|>ted rlns- Consequently, they look 
Si round for institutions to be tlje substitute unrle. for example, because 
in.TTopi the maternal uni*lc is the flisciplinarian. 

o P 
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A lot of parents look over tlieir experience tind see a BIA day school 
as an authoritarian school. That is from their experience when they 
weht to boarding school and laow they were siibjected to harsh dis- 
ciplinary measures. Today a lot of parents see the day school as a 
sut^i^.ute imcle* and they come to us and say: "•Can yon tell this to 
my child? My child has done som&thinp^ Trrong. I want you to punish 
him.'' . ^ • 

I think they see thb same kind of thing ^xith the boarding schools* 
That is why you see a lot of relieved j>iJ^rents when buses take the kids 
away to boarding schools. 

It^ is a problem the parents are just prolonging. They are <'i?aling 
with the symptoms. It is like taking an aspirin. At least they won't 
have to worrj* aboiit it for S months. 

These arc the problems asso<M at ed witli a lack of secondary facilities; , 
the slow disintegrjition of the social structure of the Hopis. 

Uopis are also veiyr religious people. They have several ma ^:•r i-eli- 
gjous ceremonies, which are required for young Hopis to pai^icipate 
in. SiTice^ccTvnTDTT^^ during winter months when 

s;chools are in session, it becomes diflficult ancrinc^rnveTric nt f or -o i7r stU :r^ 
dents who are in boarding schools to pai-ticiapte in any of these 
activities. 

So the religious orgjinizations are subJect♦^d to a slow disintegration 
process* This is happening at the commimity of TTotcvilla. For exam- 
ple the last ceremony called tlic TTuchini ceremony, is a ceremony 
which? makes the young Jiopi a nian, was performed at Ilotevilla 2 
yeorsagp, - ^ 

I think the pressures on boarding school children can become quite 
incredible- I don't think we realize what pressures they get under. 
A student wlio is suspended from a boarding school, for example, 
there is. nothing for him to do on the reservation* So that strident 

I feel there is an urgent need for a secondary school facility on 
Hopi reservation. 

Othi r things that it affects is recruiting teachers, T.^st year I had a 
chance to recruit a teacher who liad a tremendous background in areas 
of bilingual educarion. Her first question was : ^^Is there a high school 
for my kids to go to?'- I said : ''No* there isn*t at the present time,-' Sh3 
said : ^^Welh I will have to refuse the job.*' 

Many ox us Plopis are forced 1o make derisions of having to move 
away from home so that our children ran have the benefit of a sec-- 
ondarv education. I would sincorolv hope that this committee will 
provide an opportunity for members of my tribe to testif>' on this 
matter further, because ir is snch a crucial, crucial need on the 
resM:*r\^ation. 

1 would jnst like to conclude with a statement that is a philosophy 
amons" the Uopis. Tt is a simple, but a very^ verA* beautiful one. It 
says that a plant grows l^st on its own plot of earth, but water has 
to Ik* brought to it, 

T do thank the committee for this opr>oi-tunity to testify. 

>Tr. IB r-Oxn:N"y Thank yon very nnich. Do any of the members have 
additional ouef^ions? ^fr, Ijt^ Fante ? 

^fr^ Jmt: KA^crK. T notices 1 throughout vr*sterday"s hearings and most 
of this morning many of you have made reference to regualtions and 



^niideilmes from tJie vaHouia; agencies. Since I was brought up a ^«.orth- 
westem boy and since this is my freshman term. I am gomg to ask you 
to please try to- miderstand right novr that I am just probing a little mt. 
^^^^ : W regulations and guid^ines come from? Is it from 

the varioos agencies ? Is it from the administrators? Is it from those 
resposisiblc f or running the schools? Is it from the Federal Govern- 
ment ? Is it from the U.S. Congress ? Where do they come from ? Why 
and how do they esdst ? Can anyone answer that ? 

£N"o response.3 -i 

S(£r- Xje Fasjte. There have, been reference made not only this morn- 
ing, but quite a few times yesterday to regulations and guidefe s. My 
pomt and the reason I aiti bringiiig up the question is that X am con- 
cerned about the very clearcut and definite understandings of a regu- 
lation or guidelines versus the laws as passed by the U.S.^ Congress. 

If there are regulations and sidelines that hamper and hinder your 
operation, I would like to know where they arc coming from* if n<jc 
from the tJ-S. Congress. If anyone can answer, I would appreciate it. 

I>r. Dewmert- If no one at the table will respond, I can respond m 
part and point out that, in the Bureau, there are guidelines in what we 
call the Bureau manual. In some cases, some of those have been pub- 
li<ih<>H in ^hv £i : Avt^ V -i i^n t ho- TTod ^ ^ -r al . "Rpoi s ter, and the Federal Register 
is the formal process for providing rules and regulations that pjlovaJc 
information that allows the implementation of laws tKat arc passed 
_byjCongres s. ^ . '■ 

IVTr. Tje FA2erE. W ho interprets them ? 

Dr. I>EaE»rERT. Usually the general counsel, the legal counsel, to 
the agencies that submit tlaose rules and regulations to the Federal 
Register. And they have the force of law. And the Congress in the past 
'eLJlTf y*^^^ ^'**^ "P « ^ a a^jaaa ^ ^ whftroby they havo a rcx -iew'Of 
those rules and regulations before they become final, but that is jnst 

recent- " , ^.'1-1-1- 

There are quite a few rules and regulations on the books that have 
had the review of the agencies, in some cases Office of Management and 
Budget, and in all cases a comment period for the public. ^ 

It is a very complex set, and the Bureau, depending on the pro- 
grams that; it participates in, has different sets of rules and regulations 
that it has to follow. For example, for ^he title VIT bilingual projects 
that we get from the Office of Education, we follow their rules and 
regulations. For the food programs that the Bureau kids participate m 
in public school — by "Bureau kids," T mean children of federally 
recognized tribes who attend public schools — we follow the rules and 
regulations of the USI>A. For programs that we participate in from — 
for any of the projects that we participate in, we have different sets 
of rules and regs, and that is a complex— and they provide complex 
problems for local schools tO-work with. -'^ j 

I think some of those problems have been very clearly identified 
today and some of them were touched on yesterday. ' _ 

lyTT-: Fa-?ctt!^ Most laws are brought about as a result of needs. It 
seems that from 'the time the legislation is introduced until it is fi- 
nally passed, and through until the enforcement of the act, you may 
never recognize, the original intent of the legislation. I think that may 
be the case in many situations. 



I lieard of at least three or four fnich situations yesterday and 
today. Many of you said that the regnnations prohibit you from doin|? 
this and the ^ruidelincs prohibit you from doinir that. Apparently, 
what you are really sayin<? is that i*- is the wron)r thinjr to be doinsr, 
and, if you M-eren-t rmcler such stH-^t controK you probably could 
correct the situation. That- is liow T interpret tliat.* 

Hjave any . of you as administrators or members of tliese various 

a^ncies participated in settin*r do\vn re«rulations or jjTiidelines ? Wliat 
has been the extent of your participation ? 

Dr. DE:>orF.irr. I have x>ei7^nally, yes. Ksipecially in my last job. 
where X was responsible for implementin£r a nev,- pro<rram* passed by 
Congress, title TV of the Indian Kduca*ion Act of 1972, and T am now 
in the process of lookin<r at tlie rules and re*rulations in the Bureau of 
Ind lan jVfTairs to soe wliat needs to T>c revised or to see wliat needs 
tr> be pulled to£ret her and adinsted or amended. 

As I pointed otit yesterday in my testimony, niy own personal bias^ 
is that we allow many of those, whenever possible, not onlv to be ini- 
tiated at the commimity level, but to ^rive them a substantial amount 
of discretion to adinst them accordinir to the variotts needs of the 
differei communities. 

Tvlr. I-K Fa^ttk. Thank you. r>id T liear T>r. Allen testify that the 
average arre of the teachinir staff or por?;onnel is <>4 in that district ? 
X)r, Ar^T.K y > Some -w here betwee n t>2 and C>4r, 

StTr, !^ ' Sixty- foil r, l o ymir kriowled,£re, have they been 

there many years? T)o they follow an antiquated s\-st em ? r)o they 
take continuinir education courses to update themselves? Is there any 
requirement to do so? 

I>r. AT.T.E>r. T think one of the problems lies in the fact that is is 
very difficult to teach old doxrs new tricks. Tlicy want to function as 
boardin^r schools functioned wiien my father attended boardin£r 
schools. TTe are in a new time. 

Mr, T^E Faxtk. Airreed. Do you tliink if we were successful in 
recniitin£r yotin^rer-staff^ryormjrcr^ teachers* who are m modern and 
have a ^rip on the problem, tlinr it would help the situation? 

Dr. At^lkx. ^Vell. it would certninlv help the situation, but T do not 
equate a^e with ^rood or had. 

^xr. Xs¥i Faxtk. Xeither do we en'*iate dollars with quality. 

T>r- At.i.kn'. Riirht, exactly. T?ut J would think that, if we had the 
option in the boardinjr srliools of Tririn<r staff tliat met our particular 
needs when we needed them and wlien we wanted them* rather than 
waiting! from Z months to li> months to iret that staff pei-son on board-* 
At would certainly help. 

I am a firm believer that, evervthinir else beihir equal, that we need 
Indian people to work with Indian children. And T hope that you 
understand that everythin^r else beinu equal, because we have some 
of the very finest non-Indian teacliers in our school. Tust because you 
are one or the other really doesn^t make that much difference. It is 
your abilitv to communicate* to teach, tliat really makes a difference^ 

Mr. L*K Faxttfi. There are \'ovy unique problems existing: there^ and 
it is very difficult for one wlio is not familiar with it, such as mvself. 
to compVehend. X crue^^s the philosophy and upbHnfdnir have a lot to 
do with it. The area X come from is strictly provincial. What we try 
to do is io provide a mixture, Fo'* example, one of the parochial 



schools is m^^^ Ita2ian-Ameri«m neighlx>rhoo<L We try to put some-* 
ycmje^ oQ^ Italian- Americm m that .school to instruct. By 
doing 

>^ education the Northeast is workin^: fan- 

tastical^* *Vv^ have it in our State, and it is working fantastic€u&y, in 
i that bilingual education is^ri\ more direct contact with the needs of 
^tiheTscude^ in^turri is ediicatirig the rest 

:of the f aroily, be<^use tiiey understand and comprehend. . ^ 

So^ I think y ouir pr^ mean this sincerely, 

"Mr* Chairman — X. personally have ver^- strong convictions about i^eg- 
Illations and guidelines when I see the intent of the TJ.S. Congress not 
Jbeing carried out in so many respects and in so many ways and in so 
many actions. Many times when the guidelines and regulations are 
, writtenhy counsel or whoever else is involved^^the original sponsor, of 
the_bill is not even contacted. Sometimes I begin to wonder if they 
even know the intent of the bill- Do they know why it exists and what 
reason prompted it to be enacted ? I don't think so- 

So this is probably an are^ to which we can direct ^ourselves. It 
would help these gentlemen. Thank you. 

Mr. Bi^ijr I think you make a very good point. I think* as I 
tmderstand it^ it is not just the intent of the law. but the age of the 
law and the gray hairs that are accumulating around the Bureau mis- 
sion and the guidelines that stem from that mission. It is my under- 
stisndin^ that we are talking about guidelines that are some 20 years 
oi l or older aud have not been updated since- And it is hard to vis- 
U£i.lize those kinds of guidelines being relevant to today in any useful 
sense. . , 

I doubt if any group of people in any school district under the 
normal process anywhere in the countrj* would have stood still for 20 
years while the guidelines develox>ed gray hali^ all over the top 

I amncery: hopeful that part of our succe^jyyill Jt^^ that 
-arear-rl have put it In tIi 05e'-t^eT-ni^"ijecaiise "we have got every desire 
and every intention of succeeding in this itrea over the next year or 
year and a half in making what we hope to be some very major changes 
and some useful strides forward for Indian education. 

The last person on'our panel is Mr.^ay McGilbarry. the superin- 
tendent of Seneca Indian Boarding School. 

f Statement submitted by Ray -VIcG Hbarry follows :] 
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OrBSa SXAIES OTDEKTS come FROH who ATTEKO OiO^HaMA BOARDINC SCHOOLS 



^TOBCA TSPXAH SCHOOL 
Kew Toric . 



CBTLDCCO BOARPrNC SCHOOL 



K£Mo«sr± 

STOOOYAK 

Florid* - . 
Kor^ CaroliM 

TCXM 

Ettf^ql* Dormitory., 

California 
Xlllnola 

JObTES ACADEMY 
Tcxaa 

Klaalsalppl 
Vlrslnla • 

CarC<gr Semlttary 

Texas 

COKCttO BOARDIKC SCHOOL 

3CanM4 
Texas 
Kcw York 
Arkansas 
Vlrsl«l« 
Arlxona^ * 



liorch Oalcoca 

SouCb Dakoca 

Kabraaka 

liev Kexlco 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Texaa 

Konc:aoa 



HinnlxoCa 

Mlaslsslppl 

Florida 

Wasbln^con Scare 
Kcv York. 
Xlllnola 
Kansas 



yORT SIXX BOAROiyC SCHOOL 



Washlnscon Scare 
lodlana 

OresOT 
XI llnola 
California 
Arizona 
Missouri 
Colorado ■ 
Kev Mexico 
Xdabo 
Wyoialns 
_ Xowa 
llonCana 



RIVERSIDE BOARDIWC SCHOOL 

Arlxona 
California 
New Mexico 
WasblngroTt State 
Montana 

Wyomi^S 
Minnlsota 
S. Dakota 
Xowa 
Utah 

Col or ado 
Idaho 



H* Dakota 
S. Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Texas 
New York 
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IndlM - Trlbea Ofelabora* We' have 



-i<o£ :C1mi :Cr±Ves '^o- Y>oc bwe tet»»dBr!ii^9 or ^e«lsn«ce<3 areservaciom*. Ve^ 

" ■ — ^ ; ; • 

\^X'-:JL±^- Sn-^Mll, cocMMndLtiles . In Che SCace of Oklaliccaa, 

i; J ; . -^^^^- X Xndlaxts under o^ency one year* of an In 

'^i^7j^^hfr/:Sluite of Oklahoma and all ^choo"^ a^e children do have access ro pub* 
S^'] ;;-Hc"' ac h oolat« You ctay Chlnlc ac chls oooienc * why do you have boarding 

:;?;:;:^""::;»chooir 

: Fedaral Boardlns School SysCeos In Oklahoota serve Indian srudente of 

i^^;./^ CSc l a h oma afid froo ocher . scsces.. Today p Che main cool of ray pre&^nCaClon will 
^ ^. be . Che sCudenc profile co infortn you of Codays scudenc characcer. This 

profile will reflecc all boarding schools In Oklahoma. We have 9 faclllcles 
T/ r'-' ^ coiaposad of: 

v: Sl3C full service faclllcles - 

Seneca Indian School » Kus1cogee Area EsCabllshed 1872 

^ Sequoyah Xz>dlan School » Kuskosee Area 1872 

Port SHI* Xnadarko Area - .1871 

Riverside^ Anadarko Area ** 1871 

: Concho^ Anadarko Area ** 1871 

CfalXocco, An^^Tlza Area " — ^1884 

Thr»* Dorwleory Or^eytlon^ - Academic Frosraia Off-c«»<T>us - Home - living In Oormicory 
. EufBuIa Ooxmlcory * Establlsbed 1883 

Jones Academy ' ** 1891 . 

Career Seminary 1847 
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kforcC Z*seC li»CO the profile - 1 wane to «xpl*in levels of Xndlmrt 

.' • ■ ^ ' ' 

In efae:^CACe of OUabOM. ' ■ 

■ * ' - *■ . . 

• j>l . JDomcory Co sc2»ool md scliool to dormitory 3 facilities, 
• • . ■ . " -• 

3*. 7\ill service board ins: school on campu^. 

F ^*=lL £s Review Profile * 

ichese *re the -chsrac^eristtic* of our scodencs in the federal boarding 
schools in Oklahoma. The students are ••swshoucs" froa their cocqroutrlttes. 
Public school declares some of them noc eligible to be in their school in 
cases of too muc^ truancy « 

The fact tKat s^tudents are drop-outs fro^ Public schools have delinquent 
behavioral pattern and their parents have social and etaotional problems. 
The parents inflict the satae problem on the children. In Cl»e. the child 
does not interact in the puMic school, system, Boxrdin;: school is the answer 
to help each, student to adjust for soeial,ly^ Ihtellectua^lly » and spiritual - 
well bein^. We succeed with soroe and some we are not so successful. 

1^ oor clientele tcday : What can t-n? do to help from the present op^irm^ 
tlnj; level. 

1. RecoKnlre and provide funds for projtfams or activities which helps the 
.s;.udenC to achieve self -worthiness- K program that re*^ches o-t into the 
cotnmunity to pet the parents and guardians interested in rhctr children '-s 
education* Parents and ^yx^-c^t^ns supporting the school will enhance the stu- 
<ients to be oore responsible individuals. 
2* Need technical assistance In: 
a. School psychologist 

b« Social Rehabilatation services and Activities which teaches students 
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CO be rcftpooslbX^ ati Individual.' Tralnod dornltory personnel ro be para- *' 
- professionals^ In counseling* 
C- : Counselors 
^« Sobool Kurse on costpus* 

^' • ' m ■ 

3y Fifci 1 i C icr^i ; Kcpl^^ce- old hutldin,"^ in 'ejc irs tance oi'd b,"?ve ocIw^ruJtcc f«icil- 
icic^. Cbcrok<*e HnLl «c Sequoyah Kipl* School has been condt-nned r^*.»r-.* iV-n 
two'tlmes. Docnitorlcs ac Seneca Indian School are Inadequate. Jones Academy 
neecfs ttul ci -purpose facility for-on cnmpus ac tlviclcs . Carter Seminary needs 
a sep^tratc feeding facility^ Prc^tcntly, they cat the ir rneals in t>»e fivm- 
n^-^^alum. J'cq*tcst and plnn^i ha-/c beer* -stihriii t ted to proj>cr brancncs. 
U P-t,^ 93 — 63€ provider opportunitv for Intlian invol vcr^ent . iT.ilian pcoplt: 
nov have Jin opportunity to participate in decision tnakln^ for the t/clf-"irc of 
l^:fi^-* p<ir^7*lc-- "^li** C '.♦C»r i t N' i»1*-=^vs b.TT i"***.*'- f T* o - tVc tOT* to t* 1 ^ 

'wtisc our nee<2s are, Not^» V*' can express our nceda from the people to the top« 
Tn«* nec*d^ o^n be crx^rr c sr^ed throti^h O-i.-ns^^d b^id;:crr for *Tccotirjc-^h 1 1 i ty of the 

CO?it. I \ \ " ' ... 11 < I I I I ^ " - 
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THe idilowing xii£»"m&-cicn i» ixa^ed on da-ca toJcen fx-oa »rudent:3 
^^eo^ds cricolled 5er»eoa Xr.d^m School 197S--76 ac>io<rff year. 

SnrolXaenr Cr±^exi.as 

- — , ■ . * 

10*6% parental choice - - 

. : ^6 "^oocxci^^ 

52% social xe^exxal* prxcax-ily dxie to The fcaily ion 

14% soci.ol referrals due to rfincncxal problem. 

33% «oc5.oX ref^er-rala due to broJcen hotaes. ^ . 

« * _ , 

37,4J^ of^ the students co=^ ifroa ho^te* vhere the raotheir x* the- bead 
o£ ^he household* * >w * 

53^9% of the students corse :froTa horxcs vhere tbe £atber is the 
Head oJf the household* , / ^ ^ 

3.9% of^ the studenxs cone ^roia hoaes -whex-e soaeone other- than 
-''th«ix' parent is the head o£ the household, ^ 

■ ' ^ . * ' - i^- ' 

p^xent'A education level: (home student lived in ^ust pra-or to 

•nxollcient} ^ . ' t 

Average ^roSe level £or both parents: 7 9 

Ajverage grade level -^'or :father: 7.6 

^ - ' Averoge grade level x'or mother : ^ 8*1 

^ ! ^ 

S±gnificant Negative Stud en r Behavior: • \ 

Truancy^ 20.S:^ 
♦•b. Public School drop-out: '38% 
0« Delinquency: 21:?* 

A. Transfers froa orher scboola: 29% 
' ' * ^ ^ r 

C^aX"t referrals due to foraily or student 'causes: 6.9% 
Students "with cootionel or psychological needs: 377i 
'3Q5^ ore students fro:x broXen hoaes due to divorce* 
17% ore students that hove lost one or botb parents t^xrougb deoih 
16% ore students froa ho3.es where the pare, iti? ore separated. 



One student o^it of 137 students is here ^ecoMac of physical obuse 
.±he horse. . * ' v " 

22% are students tli ^. - -ests* 
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Z5*8SI» o^* t}ie p>ox'ezits losr yeo? xx% scHooX was between the 8t>i and 
X2tk gxcides. 

SO*4$C of the p«C'ent3 lost yecir ±A school, wos hetween the lat _a^%d_ 
8th Sfxodes. - 

64% of the porenrs ore poverty level' ond helow* 

v^8*2% of the strident 3 will he 15 yeara old or older hy the end. of 
..th« school yeor* (norssiaX oge for coEjpleting the 8rh grade iTi 1^) 

Dato oonpxled hy Mary White', Soclol Wor>cer Aide 

""^ -^...-.-^h-iJ^^ 

Kay ricCilhary / 
Stpexintendcnr " 
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A. o£ •Jcmuoxv 31, 1977 S*n*.=cx Itvaior* ScHool has r^^?^^^ tl^ AlVftlllrf'''' ^ 
school yeox- 1976-77. rhm ^oll^^wiag ixiforaoirion a., boaea on dciXa Taken 
£xotB tiMM «tiadentr»» application* ana ot>i«r r-ecoirda. 

ax« ^nyoll«a ""eue to social x-«icspn»» - 

- - \SX ar-« enrolled-^'<rau3e of paronraX cHoice* (No apparent academic ^ 
. "^s^i^ reason. rbe parent pire£*« boarding ^c!.ool place=ienrO 

^ 2X ore enrolled becouse o£ acodemxc reasons, 

ll 15% of tKe enrollment are cotirr referrals due to family or stxidcnt causes. 

. Hood of >iousehold snident lived in 3%ist prior to enrollm^t-: — 

38.9% woTHer >iead of houseHold. 

" 3^^^ father liead of Hou^eHold. 

26.7% -^ther t>«in porcnt he<id of hooiseHold- (grandparent^ 

— - itepfatKer, otint ^ 'sister*) 

3. 6*9% ore in the ciistody of Department of Ins titxxt ions. Social and 
ReKobilitotive Services. 

'* 

33.6% of the students ore froa trolcen horaeu> due ro divorce. ^. . . ^ _ _ ^ 
iC.Ti^ ore students from hones wHere the pQzcttnXs are separated* 

ce/students that hove lost one or l>oth parents through death. 

x^hf^ s^^dent3 . ho<5e_t>eeri involved in low violations^ court 




-^.7%.w* ^ 

actions or conflicts with school personnel. 

15% of the student* will be 15 years or older by the end of the 
school year. CNorrtxol age for completing the 8rh grade iS J.^) 
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BUDGET 1977 - WJSKOGEE AREA 

3100 3500 



SENECA INDIAN SCHOOL 
; (TITLE PROGRAMS $89 ,033) 

^ZSEQUOXAH- HIGH SGHOOL 

(TITLE PROGRAMS $82 .922) 

EOFAUlJ\_a^ 

JONES ACADEMY 

—CARTER SEMINARY 

MUSKOGEE AREA EDUCATION OFFICE 

SUB TOTAL — 



772.933 

1,358.200 

340,174 
. 634,700 
376.100 , 
256,200 



228,200 

832.100 

85,000 
190.700 
104.600 



3,738.307 1,440,600 



FORT SILL INDIAN SCHOOL 



^SPECIAL EDUCATION 
RIVERSIDE INDIAN SCHOOL 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CONCHO INDIAN SCHOOL 
CHILOCCO INDIAN SCHOOL 
ANADARKO AREA EDUCATION OFFICE 

- SUB TOTAL 

GRAND TOTAL 



BUDGET 1977 - ANADARKO AREA 

3100 

1,162_,228 

' "5,000 

1,522,873 

5.000' 

1,192,177 

1.627,922 

-256,000 

5,771,200 

—9,509^507 



35G0 
343>624„ 



342,800 

403,011 
746,0fp5 

~ ,835,440 
^,276.040 
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S«n*ca Indian -SchooX Far-Pupil CosC Baaed on 131 Studenta as of January 31, 157-7 



AccoonC 




Alloced 


Per Puf>ll 






205»00O 


> ,56A*00 




Fupi.1 Service* 


39»00O 


297. OO 


:X165 




229,000 


1^7^^8*00 


Z16S 


. Stua«nt: Acclvlty 


19,200 


146*00 


1167 


Food Sex^ce 


105,900 


80S.OO 


ii6a 




10.800 


82aOO 


1190 


. C«rker«X' Opcxaclon* 


72.000 


549. OO 


1191 


ltkdl.«n Policy CrouT> 


3^000 





9^ 
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SSNSrCA.IMDZAM SCHOOZ. 
Mixakogee Area 
" Wyandocee. Olclahoma 7^370 

PBU^OPHY OF EDUCATION 

PR£AKBX.Er . 

lTo xeaXize more fully the pr-cmises attd pos»lblXlclci» ot democracy 
mm -m w»y- of life,, we «hall provi^le a program wtilcH^eets the needs 
of «ir »cx«icnta intellecCualXy^ socially, physically, and etaorlon- 
aillX- Theaa «rc <mr primary ohjecclves- We shall achieve these 
ol>icctlvcm by: 

1^ Providing opporcunlcles to promote etaotlonal stability • , 

2. Providing wholesooe environment that is conducive > the maximum 
physical aad social growth. 



7* 



Providing opportunities for healthful living «t all'v.i^es. 



3. 

A. providing opportunities for Intellectual growth In understanding 

and tnaat^ry of those skills and abilities needed In life situation 

5. Providing opportunities for the develop:aent: of eaeU child to the 
WLMxlmm of his capacity. Interests^ and aptitudes. 

Frovldlos opportxjnl ties for development and und^rstandlns of 
Tx^baX Culture- - > 



providing opportunities for the Advisory School Board to councel 
and advise on the ^ogram. 

Providing opportunities^^ xzse local cocnmunity leaders as resource 
people* ^ 

Providing opportunities for development and understanding and an 
appreciation of the democratic way of living. 

provide oppor trinities for public relations and involvement In 
coosminlty affairs* 
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STATEMENT OF RAY McGILBAHRY, MUSKOGEE' AREA, SUPERIN- 



Mr, McGiiii.> .ty. Thank yoti. I want t?> thank you and the com- 
mittee members for this opporttmit\\ 1 am repi'esciitin<r the State of 
Oklahoma in my presentation. 

I would like to ask you to tuni to the copies tliat I liave submitted 
to the commitee, and we will <ro through thisr I have been <riven in- 
formation from tlic other areas that I am speaking on their behalf. 

The map of Oklahoma, wliich is a Choctaw word meanin<r "red 
people"— there are 37 federally reconmized tribes. 

On the next one there, there is one reservation in the State of Okla- 
homa, ^e have talked about iTserv'ations here, by the other panel 
members. In Oklahoma, wo just have one county that is desi<mated 
a reservation. 

The 107O census sjiys 5>8.46S Indian people. 3.8 percent of the total 
population. 

I^t us to the next map there, showin<2: the schools on whose be- 
half I am sr)eakinfrt Chilorro. Senof-a. Sequoyah, "Eufala, Jones, C:r- 
ter. Fort Sill, Riverside, andvCouchi . 

Then followin<Tr that is the Mnsk</^rf o area, which takes care of the 
east half of Oklahoma, and the Anadarko Area. You see the 107G-77 
enrollment as of January 31. Seneca is an elementary school, 131. 
Sequoyah is a hijrh sf'lio<>l, st^conrlnry, 200. Eufnla is a dormiton- 
facility. Their students fro to public s<^hool. Jones Academy has 186, 
They are a ilormitory and their students ^ro to public school. Carter 
SeniinafH-,aiot"arof niostudei^^^^^^^ 

Anadarko Area — Fort Sill — as vou raiv see thei-e, 22r>. Riverside, 
241. Concho. 301. Chiloroo. 301. They are all full facility boardin<; 
scliools. They have a school on campus. Their enrollment is 1,098, So 
the total for the Stnt? of Oklahoma is 2,008. ' 

I would like to <ro on to The next pa<re, where the students come 
from who attend Oklnlionia l>oardin<r s^-hools. At Seneca, we have 
seven States re]>ros(-uto<l. .Vt Serpiovjih, about nine States. As you 
can see dovm the lin(^ there. Fort Sill Boardin^r School has the most 
from different State^^. from Wasliin^ton State to Xew York to Mon- 
tana and so on. So I warn yon to l>e aware .that many students come 
from these States, 

T would like to jro into niv t(»xt, niv pres<Mitr»tion here, at this time. 
Tliere are 37 federally re* )irnizcd Indian tnl>es in Oklahoma. TTe 
have one resen-ation. whiHi is the Os:j*re Tril>e. The rest of t\v tribes 
do not have boundaries or desirrnated i-eservations- We live in all 
communities in the State of Oklahoma. 

There are 45.Tt^^0 American Indians under 21 years of ace, and all 
school a^re chihlren rlo have access to publics schools. You may think 
at this moment: "Wliv flo yon hiive l>oardinjr schools? The iFederal 
l)oardin^r school systems of Okhil.oma sei-\-e Indian students of 
Oklahoma itud from other States. 

Today, my main tr>nl of pnsontation will be the student profile to 
infonn you of to<la>LS stiident chararter. This profile will reflect 
on all lx)ardin£r>^'hools in Oklahoma. , 

We have three dormitory facilities and we have six full service 
academic on campus facilities that I h.ive mentioned. And, as you can 
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^ as to when thcv -were established, from 1871 to 1884, the fulUservice 
S^tfesTi^^ethree doTmitorie^there was one established m 184. . 

i^'ScT^S^^at is not the aga o« the facility. It is the establish- 
xnent of the ^school itself , is it not ? 

Mjt BLOtTDf. Have the facilities themselves been updated? 
-Mr. McOruBARRY. To some extent. To some extent. 

Mr. Bxx>Tjr>r. Could you — ■ — ^ ^^ ^ x Kii*- tii*»T-p. 

Mjt McGii;BABKy: We have^vrell, not that far back, but there 
are some that we consider that far back m some sense, 
^Ulr. Bi^TJix. What is the averajre a-e of the typical facihty you 

^Iff^S^Soi^EWirr. T have j^t my school— the t.vo dormitories vrere 
built in. 193S, ajrid our dinin- room ^nd latchen v^ere buiU 
think most of tiie schools have been updated m the 1920's and 19,>0 s. 

Mr. Bloxti^t. IS'dtliwic: to speak of since then ? 
^ \fr McGiLBARRY. Xot too much, and that is what they vrere speaK- 
ini about yesterdov. the backlo- of buildin^rs, b^iildm*; programs. 

Before I eet into^the profile. I want to explain thv ^^^rB\s of Indian 
st^SS^in^e State of Oklahoma. T^vel I. you a^ I understand 
Si;?home to school and school to home and daily ^^.f^^^™^^ 
oiJeration in this day and time. Now, wc have level II dormitory set .,js, 
dormitorv to school and school to dormitory, and we have three facili- 
ties. Then we have le^ el III the f ull-ser^ icc boardin<r school on campu^ 

X would like to review the prome.~3ry ma;^m 
follo^vin«: pa<2:e 3. Wotild you please turn to the document followmor 

'^^^fe data is taken from the =^tudencs' records enrolled^^at Seneca 
Indian School in the 19T5-76 school year. These are the reasons why- 
some of them came to school. Academic reasons. 3.4 percent. They were 
behind for various reasons. Parental choi<^. 10.6. We have a stron- 
alumni feelim? about that Seneca Indian fechool. Some of them pre- 
ferred to send their children there. Then 86 percent are social ref erraJs. 
Fiftv-two percent social referrals are primarily due to the family situ- 
ation. Fourteen percent due to financial problems. Thirty-three per- 
cent to broken homes. Thirty-seven percent where mother is the 
head of the familv. Fiftv-thiree where the father is the head Ox tlie 
household. Students, 8.9' percent conic' f rom homes where someone 
othertHan their parent is head of the household^ ^ 

Farental education level for Both parents is < .9. For father, t .6. t or 

"^^iSdficint ne^rative student behavior. Truancy. 20 percent. I^jblic 
school dropout. 38 i>ercent. I>linquency, *2l percent. Transfers, from 
other schools. 29 percent. - +i,„* a 

Mr. QuxE. Could you stop a minute ? When you <ro througtt tiiat A 
throujrh I>. there may be overlap ? 

Mr.McOiLBARRTT. 'Yes^sir. „ ^ - i * ^ «.v.^ 
. Mr. QjJTB. OK, second, when vou talk about social referrals, who re- 
fers'on that? You «rive all these breakdowns. 

Mr McGiTJi^vRRY. We have social aprencies m our Bureau system, 
branch of social services, who have representatives in the communities 
in the States who have direct contact with the families. :?^ot only do 
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they work with studoiits about schools, but they vriU Avork with the 
fttmilies, the whole family structure, aiifl einployniunt^ an J assist them 
in some way. 

Mr» Qtti^. Do the parents a^^rrec in all those 86 percent of the cases 
that you eal 1 social ref o rrals ? 
Mr* McGxLi>AjmY» Sir? 

Mr. Qunfi. Did the parents a<2rrcc in ali of those social referrals? 
Mr: McGrn-BARRY* Oh^ y es, 
uVCr* QuTE. Thank you* " 

Mr* McGn-BARKY. Students with emotional or psychologrical needs 
in my school in 1975--76 is 87 percent. Thirty percent are students from 
broken homes due to divorce. Seventeen percent have lost one or both 
parents throu^xh death. Sixteen percent from homes where the parents 
are separated. ^\ I 1 student out of 187 that were enrolled that year 
is abused in the hoji- 

I think this next one here — 21 percent of the students from first 
grade throu<rh eighth orxade had a prior an:^st record. 

On the next pa^. 25 percent of the parents" last year in school were 
between 8th and 12tb ^3n^des, Fifty percent of the parents last year in 
school were between first and eiirhth errades. Sixty- four |>ercent of the 
parents are at a poverty level and below, lKi<rhteen percent of the 
students will be 15 years or older by the end of the school yearl 

I would like to pro on further to the next pajre, to brin^r you up to 
date as of January 31 of this yean We have 83 percent enrolled! due to 

social reasons and 15 percent enrolled I x^cause of nare ntal choic^ and 2 

percent enrolled because of academic reasons, and 15 percent of Enroll- 
ment — ^that has increased this year — are court referrals due to famiJv 
or student causes. 

Head of the household student lived in just pi or to enrollment : 39 
percent, mother head of household ; 34 percent^ father head of house- 
hold ; and 26 percent, other than paront head of household — fpraTid- 
parents, step-father, aunt, and sister. Six i>ercent are in Ci.stodv of 
pepartment of TnstitutionaU Social, and Rehabilitation Services. That 
is welfare. Thirty-three percent are from broken homes; lO percent 
where parents are separated : and then 14 per^-ent where students haves^ 
lost one or lx>th parents tIu'ou<rh dcatli. Twenty-three percent of the 
students have l>een involved in law violations, rntii^^ actions, or conflicts 
with sfhool personnel- Fifteen T>ercent of the students will be 15 years 
or older l>v tiie end of this s<*hool year, 

I would like to <ro back to pa^ie 2, Mr. Chairman and committee 
members- 

]\rr* QrriK. Could I ask one question ? On your S7 percent with emo- 
tional or psycholo<rical neecls, what kind of criteria was placed on 
that? In one way. wo all have some emotions. In the other way, there 
are the emotionally cnstuH>ed Mn<l the handicapped. I assume you arc 
not talkin<r about all of us and yon are not talkinjr about the* educa- 
tionally handicapped. Wliat benchmark do you use on emotional or 
psvcholo<ri<"al needs? 

Mr. !MrCrii,R.\RRY, 'We aro hasinjr it on these overlappin<r causes of ' 
v.iiy they are enrolTe<l in the hoardhtjr s**liool. The type of students 
that we have liere — they are livperactive and their sense of self- 
worthiness i:^ irone- They are pu?=hed out of their communities, I think 



I would like to answer your question in my text here. I was about to 
get into it* 

These are the characteristics of our students in Federal boarding 
schools in Oklahoma- The students are pushouts from their commu- 
nities* Public schools declare some of them not eligible to be in their 
schools in cases of too much truancy^ ' ' \ " 

The fact that the students are dropouts from public schools, have 
delinquent behavioral patterns^ and their parents ha\'e social and 
emotional problems. The parents inflict the same problems on the 
<^iildren. In time, the child does not interact in the public school 
system* - 

Boardinjr school the ans^^^T- to help each student to adjust to 
social, intellectual, and spiritual well-being. Wc succeed with some, and 
w ith some we are not succefisful. Tliis is our clientele today. 

What can we do to help from the present operating level ? Recog- 
nize and provide funds fox programs or activities which help the 
student to achieve self -worthiness, a program that reaches out into the 
commonity to get the parents and guardians interested in their - 
children's education. ' - 

jparents and guardians supporting the school will enhance the 
students to be more responsible individtials. We need technical assist- 
ance in school psychologists, social rehabilitation services, and activi- 
ties wjiieh teach students to l>e responsible as individuals. Train 
dormitory persoimel to l>e professionals and counselors. We neei\ 
counselor and scliool nurses campus.^ Along with that, we nee<l to 
upgrade" biir facilities, rer^ For example, the 

Cherokee TTall at Sequoyah has ^)een condemne<l several tim^^s, but we 
are still usine: it. And the dormitories at Seneco mclian School are 
inadequate. *Tones Academy needs a multipurpose facility for on- 
campus activities. Carter Seminary needs a separate feeding facility. 
Presently they eat their meals in the gymnasium. 

These requests — rcK^uests nml plans have l>een submitted to the 
proper branches. 

Xn closing here. Piiblii- J^xw (MIS pro\-ides op|>ort unity for Indian 
involvement. Tnclian people now have an opportunity to participate 
^n liecisionmakin^r for the welfare of Indian peop"" 

The authority has always i>et^n from tho top down, to tell t^s what 
our needs are. and now we can express our needs from the people to 
the top. And this lias to l>e done tlirougli a priidont zoro-b:tse^l budget 
for accountability of spending money, ^ 

Mr. Qtttk. Can you tell nie. Mr. McOilbarry, wliat grades we are 
talking about now in the Seneca School ? 

Mr. M^^Ott^rarhv- One througli eight- 
Mr. Qn'iK. Jjot ns see. Have we not a listinir? They come not only 
from Oklahoma, hut from New Vork, Florida, Texas, Kansas* Ar- 
kansas, Mis^souri. and Illinois? 

Mr. McO Ti^A R R V- Ves. sir- ^ 

Mr. Qt-iK. TTliat |>er<-enta:rt^ of tin* f;tudonts — i:M stndent^^. is that 
correct* as of this time? 

Mr. McOxnRAURV- I havo four students fron^ Xew Vork,^ seven stu- 
dents from Florida, antl one from Texas, and two from Kansas, and 
two from Arkansas* and Missouri and TlHnois, one. 
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Mr, Qtcte, Would that be the case in the other schools too? A small 
I>erce3it ? 

Mr* McGrixB-vRRY* Some schools would have a higrher percent* I 
think 18 percent in one school, I think that was at Riverside or 
Chilocco* 

Mr. QxjiE. Would the ones vrho com^ from other States tend to 
have more scv^ere problems than the ones from Oklahoma? 

Mr, McGrLBARKY. It varies. Some do and some even from Oklahoma 
have severe problems. It all depends on the case study throu<^h the 
social- services* Like my school, I doTiot take felony cases, and thero 
are felony cases among' students of that age that I'just don't accept. 

Speakin*;: on behalf of Oklahoma and tiie boarding school setups we 
are providing services to children that just can't hark it in public school 
or in their home community* so v/e are in nee<l of a new dimension of — 
how do you work^with people with problems, with many problems on 
campus at th'e same time ? And we need in service training of some typo 
to deal with this problem, 

I tbink my presentation is almost the oj>positc of the whole presenta- 
tion here* They are talking about getting into the society and I am 
talking about indents that can't hack it in the society, an<f we are try- 
ing' to get them readjusted to participate in the society. 

Mr. Qttik^ Vou are talking abo^it one through eight. You know, if 
those figures were froiri n^ifeccondary school system, I would not be quito 
as surprised. These are ;;retty severe problems, 

!Mr. r>IcOxT-j^-\nKY. I have talked with oi lier school people about thejr 
schools, and they sale! that sourids like^fiieif^scliools when I quoted my 
student profile. 

^Ir- Qtctk- Would you call yourself then rH>th an on-reservation and 
off -reservation boarding school ? 

Mr. !McOii-BAKRY. ATe are considered ofF-r< nervation. 

Mr. QxjiK* Any of those other schools thnt are listed here consid- 
ered 

Mr, McGrTT-BAnnv, They are all otr-reS4*rvat ion boarding schools, 
Mr. Qi^'jK. Some of them may live nearby* bivr tliey are still called oif- 
reservation board i ng schools ? 
sVfr. 3-rcCTiT.BARRV, Pardon me ? 

Mr. QTrrE. r>o some of them live fairly <-lose. some of the Oklahoma 
students ? 

Mr. McOtt^barry. Yes: th^y live — we are on tlie eastern side. Most 
of our enrollment are Cherokees^ whirl ai-e nearbv. 

Mr. QiTTK, If somebody from another Stato wants to come to one of 
those fcchools for any of those reason^;* do you refuse them for any other 
rea<v>n than that they are convicted of felonies ? 

^Ir. McOrT.BARRv,' Xo : we review the case history of the student and 
we review with the social worker-, like the four kids from Xcw York. 
TV"e will have a study about them before we make our decision^ and^ if 
they are, if I can say it this way, salvageable, we will say : ^'Yes, send 
them on ancFwe will trV to help them."* 

Mr. QjTTFU TTow do they haf>T5en to come from Xew Vork? That is a 
long way away, Reeause of tlie n:ime ^^Seneca**? 

Mr. McOtt-rarrv. T guess so, Thci-e are some rehitives therein that 
area of Seneca that are — yon know^ some move from Xew york to 
Seneca, near Seneca India School, 
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Mr. QX7IE. Many of the Oklanoma Indians in that area are Cherokee ? 
Mr. McOrLaAjcRTc. Oklahoma Indians ? 
>Ir. QmE. In your school. 

Mr. McG-n^vRKV. Oh, yes; it is about 90 percent of our enrollment 
is Oklahoma Indians. 

'Mr, Qtrra. N'inety percent are Cherokee. And I don't see any from 
In orth Carolina coming in here. 

Mr. McOiLBAKKY. No, sir, Concho may have them- I don't know if 
Concho- — I am the elementary school on the eastern half of Oklahoma, 
and Concho Boarding School is the elementary school for the western 
half of Oklahoma- ^ 

Mr. QtriE. In your dealings with th«> oflSce of the Bureau — and wc 
heard a little bit here on how. that relationship operates — do you deal 
directly through your area office ? Colild you give me a picture of when 
you want to reach anvbody at a higher level than yourself? 

Mr. McGnjBAPitY- My position level of sux>erintendent — -my next 
line of authority is the education program administrator- His title is 
assistant area director of education. And his superior is the area 
director. All my communication is directly to assistant iirea director 
of education. It is not to' the area director, then to assistant area di- 
rector, like some cases. Mine is directly to the assistant area _direct'#r. 

Mr. QxTTE. Back to the problem of the severe emotional difficulties 
- and other social problcTOsrrhatr ercist;^hat ^n l>e done^^v, inr^?6;n© way,-^ 
tie in with the parents? What strikes me is that, even though it seems 
like there is a need for boarding schools, within that need one ought to 
be involving the parents more, because the V :ir"nts fulfill a role that 
nobody else can fulfill- 

Dr. Allen mentioned that some. Interest ^kgjy, in the kibbutz zn 
Israel now — that is one of the significant things I have noticed of late, 
that they are really putting pressure on parents to come and visit 
more often. 

I believe, if I recall what Dr. Demmert was suggesting m some 
plans of his, it was oven letting some of the school peoi>le in tlie earliest 
grades, if I recal i it correctly— correct me if it is incorrect — actually 
provide someone to go to the home so that initial training could actu- 
ally occur in the home, and I supix>se that is in preschool, not more 
than the first three grades anyway. Have you looked at that at all as a 
possibilitv a> the superintendent of schools? 

Mr. McGiTJi VRRV. T.am planning to submit a title IV, section B, of 
parental involvement with the students,"to come to school and even stay 
on the campus with us. And, if w,e can get that relationship establish^, 
where the student feels worthwhile. T would like to pursue that if the 
project is approved, to pay them mileage to get to the school. Like I 
^ said, 64 percent are at the poverty level or below, and, yes, we are 
- looking to get parents up to our school and be involved. 

Mr. QtrTE- Any of the others? ^Ir. Masayesva, what have you done* 
* You have the day schools. WTiat have you done to tie the parents in a 
little hit more? It seems to me it is much easier for you. Perhaps we 
could learn something from the way, you do it with your day schooL 

Mr. M.VSAYESVA- Well. I was fortunate to receive quite a bit of train- 
ing in admi'nistration of community schools. I was one of the fellows 
under the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, and I have had the 
privilege of participating in a wide range of community service-type 
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activities clurinj^ lay internship in Klint, Mich. So, when I became 
.principal, I, you know, broujrht this phiIosoi>hy to the school with 
me. yty pi-e(lecessc>r had a 1*AC or<ianizution to raise money for 
Christmas pro:scnts, but tliat was tlie extent of the involvement* So, 
the way I ax<l it was — the comnmnity scliool is based on the premise 
(luit, before vou can really ;ret the pai-ents involved in the real serious, 
major decisionmakin<r processcf;, you should -just make them feel 
comfortable beinjr in the scliool, because most of them have never. 
l>een inside the s<*hoNa|preven since, they left when they were students 
in elementary- sch<>oIr()nc way to do* this is to ofFcr them activities, 
some useful kinds ^f activities* that they can all be involved in. 

So, we have ope.itMl up the fzym for afternoon basketball, evening? 
i-ecreation for aduJts. AVe even worked out a system wliere^ since it 
is the l^ardest to fret the fathex*s into the school — we ran an evening 
recreation wlie»^ the kid has to brin^: the father, to he admitted Into 
the jiA-m. And ^h^-^ brought a lot of fathers- I^ater on, they sort of 
took over ti:i? frVin 

We luive hacl mf>vies, AVe asked tlie county library extension office 
to set up a little library in one of our classrooms. We offered cake 
<lecoratin;r classes, TVe ^rot such incredible involvement that, when 
we were doin^ one of our fine arts proprrams* a ceramics project, we 
hel<l it in what us4'd to I>e a <reneratin<r room for the facriity. There 
was a <xeiierator in there. Ii<»fore they broujrht power onto the reserva- 
tion. We had ^enenitors. So it was a jjenerator room which was aban- 
doned, so we took over that little facility and we were holdinir cla^;es. 
And the cfmununity >aid : *"There is that old condemned BIA build- 
jn^r, ^Vhy don't we fix that up?'" So tlie community frot tofrether and 
<leve!optMl it into an art stu<lio* It was strictly voluntary labor* Xhey 
devel<>i>ed it into an ai*t facility, wli!ch later was used to extend the 
fine :ii-ts classics in my Si-liooh 

1*11 fortunately, last year we ha<l to abniulon that whole project 
l>emuse it was declared ui^safe* :irid wi* were not permitted to use the 
fneility any nmre. Consequently, that whole facility has now been 
sliut down, 

I^Jit this was the way I <lid it, Vou know, T held just a lot of activi- 
tt€^s for thi» parents tfy iret theni into the s<'hool and just to be com- 
fortable beiniT in the s<*hool, to nuiko t}i<*ui develo|> that sense of^their 
Si-ho*:l, that this is thoir farUity^ And that was my technique. 

yir, i^vi^i^ I ritn iryiniT ir**t sotnt' in ff>rTnation on how we ou^ht 
to j>r<MU'^»d with U\iri>"lat ion. Snpoose T;iat we helieve<l this was a ffood 
con<H*T>t* that Iiere yon h:tvo T >r- OciiiiiieK suirirestin^r fwmeth in <r along 
this line, tlu* sui>erintenilenr of s^-Iiools — the principal at least — ^talk- 
in*r al>out it here. Should wt» hrive a line iteiii for parental invoH'e- 
rnenl < Slionhl w'v havt^ s^^tnethinii with project jrr^mts like title IV*? 
Or sliould we jnst inako rortairi thnt the authorization permits you to 
usi* the nionr^v you ;ire ;2"oin<f to *iet anyway for this ^ood idea and 
l<»r vou make the dm^ision ? 

What I waiit to ask you is this. Tf you ^rot enoujrh power and 
nutfioriry by w/i^y--f>i^-J^ijttrin^„xiiat_ lo<-ally. so, if the money is 

xivaihible r>nt thert*, yf)U will M*t that as a lii^jrher priority than some- 
thinir c^Ise 

yir. Masavksva. TVIr. Qui**, -J vi'ars'airo, I wanted to make this a 
permanent pnrt of n\v facility, jiart of my pro^crram* As a matter of 
fncf, the Rureau ]>oii<'y :is it now exists states quite specifically that 
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you can use c dsting staff to meet the educational needs of the com* 
munitv^ but %^;^t you have to meet the primary - responsibility of 
educatin^r eleri^ntary children. 

So we have that authority, that we can assi^rn staff members to 
maybe teach GrEI>, and this is what I was doin^^ and pay them com- 
pensatorv time or overtime, Bixt it gets to be quite a drain on your 
staffs lan<i this is what I found, unless someone — If it is jsroing to be 
done ri^htjvou have to have a person in full time planning. and co- 
ordinating fhis entire range of activities, particularly when it gets 
to the summer part; where you know you would like to have a very 
comprehensive pro<pram for the entire community- 

VTe did at on^ time ask for a summer proCTarn fund^ which was 
given to us, but ;v was given so late that, by the time we received all 
of our equipment, it was time to start school again. 

So it would be nice if it were part of our regular budget, and not 
another progi^ajn coming in with its own mandates ana guidelines 
and procedures^^ut if it could be just part of the operating budget, 
so we don't ha\'e to^be meeting someone else's requirements agaiu^ 

Xow^ presently tliej-e is an act passed by Congress last year which 
provides for communit-y school activities. Unfortunately, the BIA 
day schools are not eligible- for thesfe funds from the Community Edu- 
cation Act. We brought this^I brought this up at one of the hearings, 
but it was too late for amendments to be made. 

I understand wc are also not eligible for title IV of the Indian Edu- 
cation Act. As Bureau schools, we aren't. So the services that we really 
ne^d to bring about the community school type of activities — I. think 
the resources are there* but we are shut off from it. 

Mr. Qtjie- TTe are talking about — Really, community schools are 
one things Bringing the whole education program to the parents so 
they are involved more is really a little ^something different. 

Could .1 ask the three superintendents if you could just quickly 
respond ? 

I)r- Ai.r-EN^. Congressman Quie, in my judgment, if we do not have 
line item money to spend to get parents involved, we will not — it will 
not happ>en. l:>ecause historically we hax-e not received enough money 
to do the kinds of things we want with our children, so^ if we Irnnp 
it 3:11 today ^ I would l^e concerned alx>ut it never happening- If it 
came as a line item. I think that would make it certain that it happened. 

]Vlr. QrrrE. What about the other two ? 

Mr. McOn-rtA ni^Y- I feel the same way. IVIany of our parents live so 
far away that they jiist can't afford to come to our schools, and the 
only way we can get them there is to give them some gasoline money 
to <ret there* 

I would support that, that we make a line item for that 

particular - ^ 

Mr. OtTDE- How about you, Mr. Holrnan ? 

]VXr, Hoi^MwX^^. I am -in concurrence that there should be a line item 
for community education programs, 

Mr. Qmw t^t us hear from Mr. Kngle Hull and Mr. Maj^iiz^son. 

Mr- Eaclk Bxtli.- I would agree for tl|is reason, that in that way 
it is not as apt to bring additional regulations and rules and guidelines 
that "ive would have to adhere to to carry out the program. If thev conic 
to us as a line item and we have freedom to U5;e it 5n that way in our 
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own regular budget, as a Bureau budget, so that we doiv t have another 
proijram coming in. ' .j. t_ j ^ 

Mr. QrxE. Y%u -would have another program if yon had a ime 

^^^Mr. Eagle BmX,. I mean, if it is going to come in in our regular 
3100 budget, for example, for education, I think it will, as far as our 
area is conceriied— If that would come into our Program, regular pro- 
c^*am, that wotild be left up to the agencies to decide if they want to 
Sse it that way. I am sure that is what will happen to it, insofar as the 
agency operations are cD»^med, but in no way would that stop at 
tge ai4a office- It wouldl^a decision they ^^uj^ l^ave to make at the 

agency- 
Mr. QxrrE- ]VIr. jVIagnuson. ^ -. 
Mr MAG2S-X7SO?.'. I^o agree that it should be a line item also because, 
if we are oroino- to do it. we would have to have earmarked money, like 
our sumnSr program funds that come now. We use that for summer. 
It is a line item. -We use it for^ummer progri-ams. And this is tiie wa> 
I would like to see it come, Mr. Quie, ^ _^ 

Mr Otjik, I would like to hear from Bill I>emmert on that one. 
I>r. :DEM:viEirr. I would agree with I>r. Allen's original statement 
that, if it is lumped in, other priorities will take Py^^^^^^- 
if this is the kind of priority that you receive a line ^^f^^^^f S^t fo^ 
the chances for it appearing are good, but, m ^^^^5,*^-^^^^^^,^°!! 
chances,-you have to go one step fiirther, and that is to give the super- 
intendents and the principals the authority^ and responsibility for 

^^aS'^qSk. Let me switch to another subject. We didn't get into it 
vesterdav : The distribution of the money. Some of you, I^^^' 
heard mV name attached to some ideas on ^oJ^^^^^^-^it 
know I am concerned about it. I am concerned about this all through 
the distribution of Federal moneys. Formulas have to be fair and 
equitable. I gather that .Ton Wade from Albuquerque has something to 
do with thai, and I would like to get some response from you You 
haven't been called on l>cfore. have you ? >.ot when I was present any- 
^Jv^iy. Could I -et you to respond ? I would like to get a little better idea 

^^M^.^Waoe-*^ Are we talking about a school operation formula for 

^'m^ Q^^Vri^am talkin<r right now .TO>r, and I would like to. get into 
Bureau schools, but I'll take Bureau schools nrst and then go to 

Mr WvDE. The gentlemen here would be more interested m tne 
school operations bud<ret formula for their scho^s. T think. I ^ould^ 
say, if it is all right with you, let us get into that first. Or do you want 
to jro to -TOM and then get back to that? -rr^^^ y^^^ 

Mr QrrTK. T would like to start out— because JOM h^ not been 
throT^ in. -TOM money, you know, is Federal money used for reserva- 
tion kids to «ro to public schools. : • ^1,^ ^ 

Mr. Br.oTTT>.- Whv don't vou move up to the table near a microphone^ 
It might be easier for all of us, including the poor lady who is trying 
to follow this conversation. -^^^^ ^ i o y-\xr rr^V.-» 

Mr Waoe. I>> you want to talk about JOM formula? OK. -L he 
^regulations that govern the Johnson/O'Malley program talk about 
funds being distributed on a substantially equal basis, based upon two 
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tilings rthe number of students to be served and the cost of education . 
' >4Bi^e State. , 
^^Che problem to the Bureau is : How do we consider the cost of edu- 
cation m the State? How does that fit into the formula fo^the dis- 
tribution of funds ? . 

For the first time, that formula or those words were used m the dis- 
: tribution of the fiscaed year 1976 allocation. At that time, a decisi^ was 
made that the way we were to consider the cost of education m the . 
State was a strict — a very stric^i^id literal interpretation of the cost - 
of education in the State, and, aiiB||resiilt, the amount of money per 
student varied greatly dcpendin«: oi^^hat Stafe you lived in. - 

For instance, cvei-ythin^r w:is based on tlie lowest State, wliicli in 
this case was Mississippi. Tlie riinfje of doll ai^ per student ]ran<^d from 
a low of , for example, $1 per student ir^Iississippi to a hi*2rh of- about 
. $2.75 per stydeht in Alaska. ' ' ^ ^ 

That was the rsiiationship percenta^ri'^viso of the difference in tlie 
cost of education from the State of Ala^^ka to the. State of Mississippi. 

In I>ecember 1975, there was a meetin<r held in Albuquerque <5f 
JOM contractors, area people who were involved in the .Tohnson- 
O'Malley program, and we discussed this particular formula. As I 
say, that was one that was decided for us. 

There was criticjfon at that time that that particular formula made 
the rich get ricktffand the poor got poorer. In other words, kids who 
lived in Ibw^cost States obviously got less money than kids who lived 
in* the high;icoct St<^tes. ' - 

So, at thitt particular meeting, a decision was made that,- for next 
year, for fiscal year 1977, we should recommend that, for any State 
whose cost/was below the national average, the national average would 
be used. For any State above the national avorge, they would get 
credit for that percent they were above the national average. 

In doing that, e\-erv' State below the national average got $1. For 
about six States above the national average, tlieir range ran up to a 
high of about $1.78. again in the State of .iVlaska. - 

That /was in direct' relationship to those States' cost of education 
as compared to the national average. So that is where we are todinr. 
The fiscal year Jt977 distribution was made based on that formula-"In 
the meantime, we had a conversation in which the formula was dis- 
ciissed and a suggestion was made that we try out a different formula, 

tbat was done, and that formula coincided with the formula for tlie 

distribiTtion of title T ESE A funds among the States. - ^ 

That distribution was worked out during the siimmer, this past 
summer. There was a commitment to try it on the different States, the 
different contractors, the different Indian tribes, across the country. . 

Responses were received. A decision was made to £?tick with the 
original Bl-iV formula, the one that was adopted or had been agreed 
to previously- T believe there h*as been a more recent commitment to 
you to try again, and. as a result, our three formula options that have 
been developed aiid the one that is to be considered have been sent to the 
field with, hopefully, an adequate explanation of each formula, option. 
Responses are to be"^ returned to I>r. Demmert sometime this month. 

Based on those responses, the formula will be, as I understand it, 
written in the Federal Register for review and comment and will 
■ become a part of the regulations governing the program. 
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I have, since thoAo throe options went out— I have had contact vrith 
several of the areas. One of the areas, the Xavaho area office, in consul- 
tation with the Navaho Tribe, is sug^^estinc^ a fourth option,- and that 
fourth option is a strict per capita tlistribution. except with a 2o-pcr- 
cent increase for the State of Alaska. That corresponds to Federal serv- 
ice cost-of-livin«r increases for eniploycos who would to the i>tate 

of Alaska. " . i -j i 

So. tlie Xavaho area is su*;?gestinjjr that option as one to be considered, 
a straifrht per capitu with a 25-percent increase for Alaska- 
Mr. QfiK. Is that froin«x out for review as well i , , . 
Mr. Wadk- 1 don't l>clieve so. I tohl them if they feel stron^rly about 
it to send it to Or. Dennnert and he can decide whether or not he wants 
to make it a part of the other tlii-ee formula options, 

Mr Qt'iE. On the KSP:A title I formula, we came to the conclusion 
that it would not l»e fair for the State who Wiis down at the lowest 
to receive just that amount, l>ecause, if you are J^oinjr to impi-ove exiu- 
cation in a loxv-cost,Stato, those cost.^ would l^e prreater than just tiiJcing 
tl»e avei-a-'e cost of education. Bv the sa-mc token, with the hi^rhest 
cost Stivtc'^. a lot of their costs don't refle<-t on ciuahty of education. 
NVw Vork is tJie U'st example of that, wliere they liave a retirement 
l>ro<.-ram which is tiie bifrfXest f iictor.. bijrjzer than m- any other Stote. 
I .-tioss vou *-ould rt-tire ai-ound S20.<)0O after '20 years or somethin<r 
of'that nature. Vou know, rhAt>-cf3ects on" the whole, cost of education. 
That is cr:tnked into the pro<ri*am. ^ *t,« 

N'ow. it may not Vx> i?20.()()O anymore. It nuiy be hi<rhcr tlian tiiat, tne 

wav thinirs are <-lian<rinfr. -j. i i 

For that renson. we went to an 80-percent h<rure-^if you were l>eiow 
the SO i>cr<-ent of tb.c nation:il averuire. you were brou«rht up to 
If you were alx>ve 1'20 ix-rcent of the national avoi-a«re, you stayed at 

^^^Tlie-n the '.luestion i-aivie up as to Alaska. We deciiied to j^o with IfiO. 
percent, even thouirh Alaska mi«riit have soir.c other causes for higrlier 

vou have looked at Alaska, how do yon think the formula should 
aimiv? We ;ire. trviuir to look at it from the nutumal perspective. 

Ktv W\nK I.ike vou sivid vest/>rday. we at the national level have to 
look at the total i>i<-ture and shoul.ln'r Ik- <iuite so provincial. ^J}^}^^^ 
thost' were vour words- si l^ Wat<-h this bureauci-aticsliullle. I V^H^^^^ 

is vou Took at the lea<linir facfoi-s. you ran-e in option A. the one 
that.w:vs used in fisc al year i07f->— the ran-c is f rom>l per st4ident to 
S^iOt |>er stiulent. And the question T wouhl ask i>^: li> tliat a tair 
differenee in the <v>st of deliveriuir spec ial educational ser%-ices to 
Indian children anionir those States M think that is a little great. 

The next one— what al>out tiu- next option ? There the mn ire is from 
per student to ^1.7S per student. Question : Is that fair? Is that a 
fair difFerence as we look at the pro-ram nationwide? 

Factor C or option C— The ran-e is from i51 per student to i?l->0 
per student, a narrowin- of the ditlVrence between the money provided 

^"^Th" Xavaho option would lx> from SI to $1.2.5 per student, and I 
think we arc iroin<r to have to take a -:<:»od hard look at either one of 
those options and sav : What is the niost- fair in the clistribution ? 
TVIiat best reflects the cost of education in those ^?tates^ I haven t been 



to Alaska^recently, so I would be h&rd pressed to say whether the B 
or G option would be best or even whether the JSTavaho option would be 
the besty but I think we have to think about what is the most fair and 
:i what represents— the best difference in considering the cost of edu- 
cation ia the States. 

^ is $0.78 reflective of that difference? Or is $0.50 more reflective? My 
\, per»>nal bias at this time is for option 

Mr. Bi«>xma'. W ultimately Ixas to decide which formula is fair? 
Mr. Wai>e. I>r. I>emmert, I believe, is going to take that responsi- 
bility after he consUxlts with or after the resi>onses are returned on these 
three formula options as have been explained. They are out in the 
field now, and they will be returned to I>r. I>emmert, and I believe 
he will make that decision, unless he wants to buck it up to the 
Commissioner. 

Mx. 'RixyuTN^ Could you supply this panel with the information that 
is out in the field and what they are^nalysdng, so that we might be 
«bleto 

- Mr. Wade. You bet. 

Mr, BiJOXJXK [continudngj . Do the same kind of reviewing ? 

Ikbr. QxTXE. Let me take one other question on JOM tJien before we 
get down to the BIA moneif. I was imder the impression for a period 
of time jrOM was for special needs *of Indian students — and let me 
say that you ou^xt to be using JOM money only for these special needs, 
and not for any basic support. You indicated that JQM money ought 
to be used to increase achievement, improve the achievement. 

When I got out to South Dakota, I found that they did have a special 
plight, at least in the Sisseton group out there, that they actually lost 
money as the schck>l lost money. Xhe Indian kids lost the benefit of the 
education program, and it seemed at least for a period of time they 
needed some basic support. Have you looked at that, Jon ? 

Mr. T^Tade. Yes, sir. 

Mr. QuxE.^ ^M^y we have an indication from the rest of you as well. 

- Mr. "Ws^E. I liave been dealingwith this problem for about 12 years. 
X started out in 1965 as a State Director of Indian Education for the 
State of South X>akota, and I am quite intimately familiar with the 
problem, not only in South IDakota, but throughout the -A^berdeen area 
and now recently throughout the Nation. 

The problem started that prior to 638 or the reflations that, were 
ado]^ted in fiscal year 1976, the regulations govemm^ the program in 
talkmg about the basic support said that it was allowable imder special 
and exceptional circumstances. ^Xhose were about the words. UTobody 
bothered to define tliose terms. 

As a result, I, as the State Director of Indian Education, in admin- 
istering the program, or after I moved to the area office in administer- 
ing the program — it is pretty much my judgment as to what 
constituted "special and exceptional circumstances*' in these schools. 

Xhere was evidence around the country that people disagreed with 
not only my interpretation of what these circumstances were, but what 
other area offices and other State directors or contractors^ — ^how they 
defined it 

-^lS a result, there were charges of misuse, some substantiated.. Xhe 
Sureau opted to get out of the program and, in the regulations formu- 
lated as a result of 93— 638, the Bureau opted to have a phaseout. 
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In fact, in our report to the Congress that was delivered, I think, 
a year ajrb October, the report recommended that the Bureau ji^et out 
of the basic support business. . ^ . . 

Well, as soon as we did that, it became very evident that there were 
public schools around the country that had jjreat needs and that, m 
most of the criticism of the report or the pro-rram, it wa^ dei^ictxHl as 
a white/Indian fiocht, that non-Indians were rippin<r off Induxns m 
the operation of these schools, i ^.^ i aci 

>Vell, it turns out that the majority of these schools arc close to lOO 
percent Indian enrollment, 1)0 percent and so forth, A -oodly number 
of these schools also have Indian school boards. So it isn t and wasn t 
a white/Indian confrontation and that, when we started to phase out 
the basic support' proprani, wo are in fact hurtmo; the education ot a 
substantial number of Indian children. ~ - , _ 

I have continued to preach this over tlic past several years. It is now 
*rettinff some recognition, and I think we are at a posit.K,-. iiow that it 
has been reco<rnized that there are between 25 and 30 scho.>l districts, 
public school districts, nationwide who have a need— who are educat- 
in<^ substantial numbei-s of Indian children located on reservations 
and that thev do have a problem, not because of their own, but because 
of the nature in which public sclxools are financed m this country. 

Without assistance, thev are in irrcat difficulty. >ow, as we t:ilk about 
basic support, the.fii-st thin- we have to do is establish «• standard a 
stimdard that we inXhc Government are willm- to support. Is this ttie 
quality or quantitv of education that we want for these children ^ 

If left to each indi^-idual LEA— and I think we have done that— we 
-et into prreat discrepancies in measures of need. But I tbmk wc m 
the Federal' svstem have to establish what standard ;we are wiUm- to 
support and then look at what each one of these sr-hool districts can 
do on their own and then see whether or not we are willing to make 

up the difference. , , t i f i;^^^^^ 

But, first, we have to establish what standard. I have some ^^f^^^f^ 
about whether or not the Bureau in itself can do ^l^^t. I would We 
recx>mmended that a national committee of |>eople, membership o± hve 
^o nine people, be appointed from al 1 walks of life, but who are knowl. 
ed-eable in school finance, accredit.xtion, standard-^, and so f o^h, to 
repi-esent public school State l>epartments of Education, tnbes, and 
these people can be found who would establish that criteria, that 
standard, that we are -oin- to suppoit,^and that ^PPl^P^^^^^^'^'^^ff;"^^^ 
from the various public schools around the country to tlvis con mittee, 
that they make recommendations to the Commissioner on the le\el oi 
support for each one of these schools. ^ 

At this point, 1 don't particularly care where the program is lo- 
cated in the Fedei-al Oovemment, whctlier it is located in the bureau 
S indfan Affairs or in XJSOE, just so ITS OE has an adequate staff 
to assist in this effort- , - i * i tt<2;0"P 

I think there are some advant^i-cs to hayin- it ^^^^^^^^5 f l^wT^ft^^; 
as opposed to the Bure-au of Indian A^?^^ 

we ha^ experienced when it luis been m the Bureau and a level of need 
has been identified w-ith a public school— for one reason or another 
even when the money is available, the money haas not gone to that 
public school. 
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That would not happen if it were in HEW, where they could make 
direct grants. ' ^ 

M when you made tlxat comment tliat there 

ought to be an inclusion — the way I understood it, it was that it ought 
to used in. the remediation or for all the BliV money — and I may 
have misunderstood you on that. Tl»e way I .thouj^ht the people have 
becuo. talking about BIA; money is that there ou<?ht to be some goal to 
be achieved* so there would be* an increase in achievement, and that is 
what GrAO's study was based on versus 1972 and now, tliat Indian 
children were going to reach the average of the Nation as a goal to be 

Would you think it would be right if BIA money were used pri- 
znarily on basic needs of the school that has a goal of improving 
achievement, but also have categorical programs alongside at for 
special, remediation that students would have because of handicaps 
or other disadvantages and others we talked about a little bit earlier, 
working with the parents so^that the parents would be involved? 

I would Just like to have ytiu clear up for me what your thinking 
was when you made this comment. 

IVIr. HoLMA^. Yes ; that is exactly what I think the Bureau should 
do. The school should be required to identify the basic education pro- 
gram. It should get higher- administrative approval, and then the 
money should be Tine itemed for that program at that school to ac- 
coinplish objective 

Now, this would include your special ed programs that you refer- 
red to, but it ought to be basically in the Bureau budget, liight now 
we have to acquire moneys for special education pro":rajns from 
£S£1A. because we are considered a 51st State. This really ought_ to 
be in the Bureau's main budget items. We shouldn't have to go outside 
f or m<Kiey.''We should have a program of our own developed, and we 
have to justify it. 

I>oes that answer your question ? _ 

Mx. Qtjte- Yes; good enough for now. To do this— let me ask John 
Wader How do you think wc could best monitor what is happening 
here? You have to have a monitoring system if this is going to be done. 

Mr. Wade, The Bureau of Indian Affairs in our ESEA programs 
that I have responsibility for — we hax-e a monitoring procedure es- 
tablished for the monitoring of our title I programs, in particular. 

Mr. QmE. Title I of ESEA? ^ , ^ 

Mr. Wade. Right; as 51st State we get a substantial amount of .dc^ 
lars for that program. The monitoring procedure as established there 
is very good- USOE, .1 think, will back iis up. We have a very good 
system for oi>erating that particular program. It has been nationally 
recognized- That ^rstem is transf errable to any Bureau program that 
the Bureau opts to operate, whether it is land operations or road 
programs or the basic program in education. X would recommend to 
anybody who wants to monitor a program from the central office level 
"to adopt the monitoring techniques that we have established in title I 
to monitor area office oi>erations or school operations at the local 

leveL - T j; 

Mr^ QxjiE. You are suggesting using what you have m place for 
t'-tle T for the total of the BIA program ? 
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Mr. Wam:. I am saying that model could be adapted, and it wouldn't 
take a lar^ge staff to do it. . - ^ xg 

Mr. Quxz. Wliat would you be talking about in an mcrease in staff 

in order to do tiiati 

Mr. Wade. A dozen people. 

Mr- QtJiE. That is all? , , j *u * u 

Mr. Wade. We are doing it now with three peoplo, and the tecla- 
uique is basically like this. Area offices have the responsibiligr for ^ 
monitoring- every project once every year. Area office has a staff that 
we fund to do that, and it varies from one to three to three to four 
people, depending upon the size of the area. That is over 200-some 

projects a year. - . , , i_ 

We have a staff of three or four professional people who monitor 
" the area office to insure that they are doing their job properly, and 
' we then select sites that our central office — central office people also 
go out to make sure that what they have said in their area monitoring 
IS correct. 

Mr. QtJiE. Let me ask two people, Mr. Kagle Bull and Mr. Magnuson, 
how you. xeact now to what Jon Wade has said, because I imagine what 
he would do would go through your offices, if I am correct on that. 

Mr. Eagle Bxjxj:- Like Jon mentioned, his office does momtor the 
area office. His office does monitor our oiilce. That in turn monitore 
in our area the 39 proiects under title I ESEA moneys. Jon mentioned 
the size of the staff that it would take to do that. What it would mean 
to our office is that we would have to realine some of the duti^ o± our 
staff in the area office to carry out similarly- what title I staff is doing 
to the projects in our area. j ^ 

So I think it is workable- It will be a realinement of some duties, 
but it is not out of the realm of possibility. 

Mr. Oxtie: Mr. Magnuson ? ^-t \. i 

Mr. 31Iag2cuso>:. Yes. I agree. On Kavaho, we have a staff that worlcs 
with the schools in monitoring. We have developed over the J^^^ 
^ not cc«npletelv, but we have been working on a curriculmn f5*ted to 
the Navaho students. So we monitor to insure that the schools are 
xtsing this curriculum, these curriculum guides. . 

We can go a step further. One of the things — if you are going to 
get a. job done, vou have to have accountability or momtonng, so X 
am sure that this can be done. I am sure, if we had a set of standards 
and goals established — ^now, X think the goals have to be ^tabli^ed 
for each area. I dont' think we can have a national goal for Imdian 
education. Our schools are in different situations- Our sch ools are 
not the same- We don't have the same students as Mr. McGilbarry has 
been talking ftbout. Our students are different. _ 

So this was the point that I wanted to make earlier, that we have 
to take a look at each situation, each tribe, and then work toward 
establishing goals, work toward establishing accountability, momtor 
■ to assure that accountability, and I don't see any problem. 

Mr. Otjie. TJ^rtg criteria reference testing enables one to do tba^ 
rather than standardised testing that we have been doing so much 

"^Mi\ lllAG5rcrs05!:- Right ; and we have been working on developing 
this type of test in our area. We havent completed it. We are still 
using the metropolitan SUA. But this is a goal that we have. 

ERIC ^ 
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BdDr. OnxB. Jon. ? ^ ,^ . • 

Mr. Wadb. Yes; a very vital component of our monitory axatiT^^ 
ties I overlof *ked was tlie role that the office of audit inyestagation of 
the I>epartm62it of the Interior plays. Most of our monitoring is pro- 
ifxam xn^torinf. The office of audit investigation does tlie fiscal audit- 
m« f6r us, and they have a schedule of auditing every on© of our 
Sroiects at least on<i every 3 years. That is the fiscal audit, and they 
provide a very meaningful ser%'ice to us. In that way, our people can 
devote themselves to the program audits. - j -^ w 

Mr. QxiiE. The last question I want to get mto is the distribution 
of money, TMA. money. I wanted to run through the Johnson-U 31al- 
ley because at least we are struggling with an adequate formula, a 
more equitable formula. When you talk about the banding and the 
nonbajadiniT and how this BIA money goes, it is the most confusing 
thingSadX can't understand how any of the school superintendents 
can look at that and say: "Well, this is fair or unfair. 

I mean, it shouldn't be that the people Avho have responsibility^ 
for the programs look at the national picture and say "what wo are 
cretting isn't fair." , ^- ^ „ +^ 

No^F, Jon, do you want to start? Do you have any Sj^gg^fti^^ as^to 
^ow we could develop a formula so thMt the money could o^- to the 
^h^^they needed it? As Mc, Holman indicated, it is- better tnat 
yo\rSet^emoney you need out of that one fund, r-ather than having 
tog^to other ag^cies and put together all the ^egories aids andjd 
^lop grantsmaSship in order to get it. That is what Mr. McGilbarry ^ 
going to have to have, good grantsmanship, in order to S^J^ that title IV 
money. It is all right to go and get some money that way, t-ut^f y ou are 
going to run a good program, you had better know you are getting the 
monev for it the most fair and equitable way. 

Mr: Waoe. I don't work directly with it, but I have been aroimd it 
for a goodly number of years, and I do know that the Bureau has tried 
to estSblish a system over the past half dozen ye^vrs of equalizing the 
funding of our programs, particularly basic school operation. 

Gnerally speaking, that runs into a roadblock because m any formula 
some people are going to lose, and those people who K^^:? 
formula distribution have not been powerful enough withm the Uureau 

to get it done- , , a. ^t. x * 

I might leave it there and let these people who are at the front line 
tal k about how it works now with the banded programs. 

Mr. QxTiE. T>r. Allen ? , - i i_ 

Mr. Att,^- Yes, I have to say something^about that, J^^Jf.^ 
this is what is hapT>eninir right now. Education m the field is figfitxng 
the priorities established bv the tribes, S;rho in turn put pressure on tbe 
area director for resources. Thev have more clout with the area director 
than we do as superintendents, because the budget goes to the area rignt 
now and the area director makes the decisions as to what goes to educa- 
tion and what sroes to other things within that area. , . j. ^x. 

In order to overcome that. I see a jcrreat need for direct funding to tnc 
schools from the central office and not throuirh the area office. 

Mr Ottte T'irst vou have to start out with havmsr monev earmarked 
for education and it can't be used for other purpose? so that vou dont 
have to compete. T will tell vou, in "BuflTalo, T^.TT.. if they did that, they 
would have a hard time keeping education money away from snow re- 
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moval riffht now. And that seems to m« what you iire running into in. 
the educational pro^jnuns, 

Mr. MAO?fUSON-. Here arjain, each area is different. I am leivrning 
somethinfr about the other area. Although I have been in this outfit for 
38 years, I have learned somethinpr toda.v. On Navaho we ai>proaclied 
it drfferently. The area office had to build a zero-based bud*ret, and we 
met with our board of directors, who are the school superintendents, 
one from each airencv. Thev are our boitrd of directors in a sense 
infoimally. 

The area office education staff had to prove that whatever they were 
^roinfr to do was necessary. We built in so much for traveL so much 
for consultants^ so m\ich*for pro<rri;m, and ^then every penny of the 
money l)esides that was 5;enr out on a j^r capitix hasis^ and -we «ime up 
with a weio:hted formuht which allowed — and we used the factor o£ 
1 for a l>oardinjr student, we used a factor of 55 percent of that 1 for 
a day students we used 1-25 for a hiirh school student, and we used 
O.fifi — we hav*e some dormitories. We used a factor of 0.65 for dormi- 
tory stuilents. Then we liave one special school where we had a factor 
ofi.17. 

The Xavaho Tribe in bandin^r — ^ve did not lose any education money. 
In fact, we <rot a little additional in bandin<r- But overy penny of that 
money wa,s distributed on a per capita basis, based on enrollment on a 
^iven day. 

It is not as sophisticated as we would like* We felt that the day 
students were — tliey needed a little bit more. We have to do something: 
with that factor }>ecause the enrollment or the schools in wbich they 
are enrolled are usually smaller, so they didn't carry as much money 
with them^ you see. 

Hut this is the wav we did it, and I think that it is a good way. 

Mr. Qr^rpr. Do you have any contnicr s<*hools? 

•Vlr. >L\CNrT-so>r. Vei2, sir. We ha\-e three contract schools, 

^fr- Qx'TK* Do they <ret extra money over the others ? 

!Mr. AlAON^Trso^r. Vos. 

Mr. QiriK- How do the others fe**l about it ? 

Mr. :MAo>ri.-sox. They didn*t like it very nuichrbut that i^ the way 
it is. ^ 

Mr. OfiK. T^et us <ro to Mr. ITolman, if we could, and then Mr. 
Eairle Bull- 
Mr. TTf>r.>rA:N-. The factor system Mr. Ma<]rnuson was explaining we 
utilized this year. Xow. alH>iit how we get our money to factor out — 
I don't know"^ whether there is any formula attached to it or anything 
like that. That is something I would be interested in* that these moneys 
be specifica^lly earmarked for specifically identifiable education 
prograrns- 

We have one contract school in our agency, and they do not get any 
extra monev over the rest of the s<-hools because the local tribal govern- 
ing bo<ly has seen to that. They get the same per capita as the rest of 
the schools. 

Mr. QrriK. Mr. Eagle Bull- 
Mr. Eagi^k BmLi^ I kind of feel like Ernie here. It seems like we 
learn more about ourselves when we get together on some of these 
issues- T think our area differs a little bit from wliat Dr- Allen was 
explaining. 
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The agency ban<i analysis — for ciamplc, when an uArency sends theirs 
in, it does not get changed at the urea office IavoL When it leaves the 
superintendent^ office, there are no other chants made to it_ from the 
time it leaves there — from the time it is submitted thronjih the Bii- 
zeftu's budget channels through tlie Department of the Interior and 

soon. , . ^ . . , 

The area office does have its own band analysis for its operation, the 
operation of the area office pro*?rams: namely, salaries^ personnel serv- 
ices. The problem we have in that type of thin^ is that wo have two 
oflT-rescrvation^boarding schools, 'and their bud<3:et is in the area office 
band, and, as a result, we don't have wliat I heard just a fevt,-- minutes 
ago, that the tribal input and the tribal power bein*r settmp: these 
priorities. ^ i 

So these two schools in our case are in the area office band anci serve 
two areas besides the Aberdeen area. And this causes some coneom. It 
causes a few problems where we do set the area office bund, but. with- 
out direct tHbal involvement; it doesn't have the same impact tliat an 
agency band has coming up that has had tribal involvement.. 

So, as far as the agency band analysis, once the amounts are deter- 
mined, the priorities set, we don't change those at the area level- 
Mr. QmK. Could I just get a quick response from Mr. ;McGilbarry ? 
Mr. McGiui-vRftY^. It is similar to what he is saying in our area, ex- 
cept at tlie area office. You get a memorandtim sayin^Er tiiat your money 
is thus and so for.thisyear and vou are to operstte witliin this amounts 
So it is ^4wtJar to Mr. Eagle Bull-s situation, except for the area 

Mr. Quii-.- What is your reaction to what Dr. Allen has indicated ? 

Mr. McQii^^vRRY. About 

Mr. QxTTE. Separate funding. 

Mr. McOn-B.\KRY. I like that because you know where you are and 
over. It can get into long-range planning- As it is now, it seems like 
we just plan from vear to vear to year, and. if wo know we have got 
the money, that it is a line item directly for our needs, we can have 
more effective programs, 

Mr. QxrnE. Mr. Masayesva ? 

Mr. MvSA-xTESVA. I like this idea of direct funding. It gets us away 
from havin<; to compete with tribaip priorities, which is the way it is 
in our area right now. 

Mr. QiTiE. OK- Thank you. 

Mr- Waoe. Sir, could I just add unc thing? I am an educator, 1 
have been in the outfit for many, many years, about 38, and I thmk 
it is important that we realize that education on a reservation does 
notexistin.a vacuum, as was mentioned yesterday. ^ . 

Also, the legal responsibility that we in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
have to Indians is a govemment-to-government relationship. Even as 
much as I as an educator: would like to have dealings with educators 
and Idds, we must continiife to recognize that that is the relationship, 
•legally, so far — and it was pointed out very clearly in Public I^w 
-d3-638i It declares that the intent of the Federal Government is that 
our rdations^p will be with tribes, , — - 

So we have to be very careful in talking about education separate 
from that relationship, whether it is in the funding aspect or what- 
ever. I just want to make the committee aware of that, thut, as much 
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as wo would like to, wo still have that leprttl ref>pon=*ibility to deal with 
tribes, and it is important for us to consider in this whole complex 
issue with Indian education. . 

Mr. Qmac Is there anytlvinff that would prohibit us from providmff 
jthe dsducation money separately ? , t j 

Mr. Wade. A. policv chanpre on thf parr, of the Con«rres« as declarod 
by Public Law 93-638. 
* Mr- BcotriN'. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McOix-B.VRRY. Mr. Chairman, l>efore wo clos<^^ here, I have, I 
think, a problem that is similar to the rest of the panel rneinbera hert*, 
and I would like to mention this as a matter of record- 
When we ivave boardin*? school students ixnder our charfre and when 
we are in need of emer^roney medical help, when you are uway froni 
your school, we are* directed to take our j>atientis to — the jpjitiont to the 
nearest Indian hospital. Sometimes we can't do that. 

Our area director has directed us tliat, if it is necessary, we should 
take them to the nearest^ local hospital, and we havp done that. But 
we hav'e a confrontation of who is frying to pay the bill. 

So I would like to :vsk the committee to consider some type of a health 
insurance lor each student, l>ecause the hi<i:hcr education students do 
have health insurance and they can *iet services anywhere. 

For the safety and welfare"of the students, I would like for some 
kind of a floating; fund, if we can, to pay for the st^r\'ices of the hos- 
pitals nearbv- 

I just wanted to mention that bt>cause sometimes they are on field 
trips and, if someone ^rets hurt, we want to be sure that the children 
receive adequate medical help. 

Thank vou. 

Mr. BLOtJirc. Xbank you very much. I would like to thank all of you 
on the panel. ^Ve have "had an exf^llent learning? experience thus morn- 
in«:. Obviously those of us on the committee have, and it seems like 
vou have amonfist each other. _ ^ 

We would like to keep the record open, if there is no objection. The 
staff has some questions that they would like to specifically submit 
bv name to each of vou to ^ve yoU an oportunity to respond in writ- 
in^r. We just didn't have time to jret to them today. We will keep the 
record open, with no objection, for that purpos*^. ^ 

This concludes our 2-day hearin<js on Indian education. I miprht 
just, add that it doesn't conclude anythinc: but the end of the very be- 
jG^tinin^ of what we hope will be a* very successful and lonj* overdue 
venture into Indian education and the role the BIA has in it and the 
updatin<r aud upjrradinpr of the quality of education for Indian people 
all over the country. . 

Thank vou for cominjr and thank you for your cooperation. 

[Whereupon, at 1 : 04 p.m., the sul>committee adjoumed.l 

Apbii, 6, 1977. 

Mr. Larky EColma:*. ^ , ,. ^. 

Edutration. PrngTami* Jldministratf>r, EaHt^-m NavaJto Afjency, Surcats of Inatan 
Jiffairs, Crcnonpoint, A', if ex. 
I>e:ar Mb. ETolma?? : We are writinfr to ask you to answer for the record several 
qnefTtions T^tiicli we were unable to ask you during yonr 'appearance before tb«> , 
Subcommittee on Elementary. Secondary and Vocational E>iucation on Febru- 
ary 3, 1»77. Attached to this letter is a list of those questions. 
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Sincerely, Micsaei- T. Br.ot7irf/ 

(7ft<«7-nia«. Adtrf^o*!/ Study <?r<>wp o» /ndietn ^<i"ca/«<>n. 

Enclosure. 

(1> Vn»at is tlie purpose and res»onslbility of >>oardins schools ^yiUiin your 
AOTcy^d. ^hat problems are encountered in fulfilli-'^g these asp^ts? \ 
^^f^^y Has -BIA. attendance on Jfavajo fallen off over the past ^^arsj- 
"oSle" prSS^ms working? How Hav- they influenced the education 

^ Ti^tdlw^iZh stAXkce or Ad^^ce on policy or proFrram questions do you 
r*<^l/)S£i^Sk C^SSr Office, either in u.shington, - O-C. or lERC m . 

C^S^^^ of *5«c^Wang enrollment within Surc^u «rhools on A/avajo. what 
is "b^Mc^nO to utilize or maintaiD tJie. <finpty file i '* ? ^<.v.«» 

cli past, several bodies Imlvc urged tije Bureau to turn ova«r to other 

•rS»^S»»rtfecilities. What f>olicy. if any. has the BureaTi under^^en 
fSpSito WJS^ the public schoolsfrribe^-or others in the use of the underutili^ 

""i'-^^S^'SfJu^^^nt-^I^iandards and poUcies re^rding dormitory attend. 

the reaction of local tribal l^dership to 
dS-Ss, the Indian SeLC-Determination and Education Assistance Act? 

How could you prioritize the educational needs within your Agency ? 

. X-.S. r^ET'jCKXilETfTOK'THE IXTEKlOB, 

' ~~ BxntEAX; OF IXDIAX ATFAIKS. 

^^^i^^ZTdS's^°Stidv Group on Inaian. Educatiort, Committee on Education 
,^^T1L^^^^Z^J^ oV^ Urzitcd State*. Hou^e of Representatives, Kay 
7>um House Office liuildiuff^ \Va^hin{jton, J).C, 
r»eAJt Mr. Brx>tnr* : As per Tour request, submitted herewith are my personal 
xeSSS^ ^^^^^nekionTyou submitted relative to the oversight hea^gs con- 
5^S[^foWthe Subcommittee on Elementary. Secondary and Vocational Edu- 

""^-^SJ^^tV^^-purposeand -spon^.iUty o^boardrng^ 

^^S^^T^^^e^^?^iSSlS Sh^T^^^oS?!.^^c?trt^^<ie an^ 
el^^W^ddS^^ SecoSaxy Educational program for Navajo youth ages 
S^^S?i^de more than on^^le from a public or B I A. school bus route and 
^SoHlvt^Sal -needs, academic or «>cial, that are not being met m their 

^^'^^^^blUties of boarding schools, I beUeve. are ^^^^^'>^^}^^^^^ 
o«^^6 hSd accountable^positions in the education progran^ are considered 
to S^^^rSSs ?S?^ese ^dents through th* daily ope«-tion ^f boj^^^ 
ShoSs^ we must provide, services not normally found m pubUc educa- 

^*^*^SS*5^Se services are : I>roviding student opportunities to participate- in a 
^^if^^J^^JoJ^^Sc^ctivities; nutritioxxs meaLs : training in personal hygiene 
S^nSSSIi^nS t?e^f?Sve!Spment of acceptable social behavior : maintenance , 
iSttridS *Sid4t h^lth ; £nd providing opportunities to observe various 

^Sflc problem encountered in totally fulfilling our respon^biUties is teek 
«<'^«^?1«aSoSiii andtrain adequate dormitory staff. We have funding to hire 
^f^SS^SS^iS f^ve^^^een students, but tie reality of operating a 
JS^'S^^^SS.^en^y-a^-eelc program is that we have on the average of 
XSe^i^dn^at a minimum for every tbirty-twc students during evening 
S«™ 7^ SiT to ^^OO P^ At: other times it is one aide on duty for every 

S^t^s^^'Tt^nd^^^ A^our instructional aides (and the other dormitory 
^omiSIn t^ Sten enter their jobs with little or no training, taiowledge, or 
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i^kill in the professioniil chilU j^uiUance one should have to provide for total f ulliil- 
ment of all aspects* ot a ^^roup homeliving environment. ^ _ 

Another problem is the design and condition of the majority of our facilities. 
They are poorly designed, the academic buildings not allowing for space to imple- 




do not even ci>me close to meeting current space utiliiiation sumdards. Maitile- 
naace of our'facilities has been very i>oor, and the lack of authority for education 
X>ers<«m€l to estal>iish maintenance priorities is also a problem. Restrictions on 
the utilization of available funds also creates problems;, e.g.^ we plan extensive 
behavior moditication student awareness lield trips and are ther. subjected to 
travel **freeze** or reiiuired to ul locatt5;#>nly s^et <iollar amounts for all travel costs^ 

' Student transi>4>rtation, esi>ecially buses aud vans, is a majif^r problem tli rough- 
out the agency, Um* to the excessive mileage thes<f vehicles travel over unimproved 
and Mifreiiuentiy graded dirt ri»ads. thes*r vehicles dt^teriorate rupidly. Currently*^ 
the viSA replacement standard is isO.OOO niiles. We feel that no bus or van is safe 
after nu^OOO miles of these roads and that the replaceuient standard should be 
lowered- Optionally, we feel that th^ buses and vans should be rei>laced ev*ery two- 

(1!) veiirs, regardless oflmileage. While we realize that either change would result 
in increased transportation c*osts^ we feel that any cost increase would l>e more 
thjin offset bv the in-Teased safety i>f our students. 

Que^st'u^n WUy 1ms HI A attendance on Navajo fallen off over the i>ast few 

y€*ars? . , 

Answer, The-KIA as a wht>le has actively pursutnl policy that Indian children 
should attend sclioo' as cb^se to hi ►me as possible aud that said school shonl^be a 
public schiH>l. Thus, the Xavujo area has actively encouraged nnd as^ilsted m the 
establishment of public scho<»ls on the reservation. As luiblic schools have bec-ome 
available, our 'enroHin^-nt policy rt^iuires Xuvajo students that can be ac ommo- 
datecl bv a bus route, regardless tif how long in iniles. condition of roads. -and time 
coiisume<l, attend the public scho€>ls. Also, as with the nati/>nal trend, the birth 
rate has fallen somewhat among the >:ayaj*J i>eoijle, and since the niajorLty of the 
current generation are products c*f a I2th grade educati<m and l>eyond. mcjre 
v*ning Navaj<> familit-s are locating or reltK-ating close to the peripheral reser\a- 

tion ro\\*ns or to sites of ect»noiuic <Ievelopn*ent in order to obt,nin j<»bs. 

Qu<\^tit>n ,!. Are "Tith-" pr4>granis working? How luive they inlluenced the edu- 
cation in your agency ? ^ 4^ 

An--<wer. A i nc. and drie<l answer is impossil^le to give du<- to the nature or tne 
•'TUIe'* i*rogriims. First, and most inu*^*T*tantly. on an individual student basis 
(that is target • students" >-rh^? answer would Ik.* yes in the majority of cases. 
IbAvever, administratively, the answer would l>e n"alLpe<i. It takes huge amounts 
of time t:» write a propos:il and iini>lement it with^all the reports, forms and 
UKinitoring svstems which go with the acceptance of • TMrley monies. This c-an only 
be accomplisluHl at the exiK-nse of the regular i»rogram in terms of time and^ 
exiK*ntliture *>f effort iKWond what is reasonable, if we equate both *-Xitle and 
re-'ular pn^irrams in relati4>n to their size. s<^ope and budget. Nevertheless, smce 
the n<HMl.^ met though n->t totally, by 'Title' programs are real, we have no 
cljoice pr*-<entlv but to use whatever it takes in excess of the regular program m 
ordt r to obtain the ser\-i< es they provide. You could saj»- M e are working at making 
the ^-Title" programs work because, in our i>re.<:ent circumstances, we must, in 
order to i>rovide for the n^H^-ds of our students. 

Title pro-r:uns havt* intluen<-ed the e<lu<-3iti*m in our Agency wrongly, because 
t4iev allow th»- Hurt^au to ignore funding- as a line item in such areas as special 
tMbn-;ition ;uid sec ond language learning. Therefore, we cannot plan programinmg 
except on -a vear-to^vear basis witTi. the accompanying and often distracting 
tluctnntions in ^Title" regulntions and monies as interpreted and allocated by and 
to tho Hnreau. P^urther, -Title" programs are appropriated with final --^J^^^^^^^ 
Nvhich stiptilate thar no more than one^third of the student body can be ^^f^^^^^^^ 
^artrl^t-^tuclents at just .<::«G.O*> r>er student, when in fact all our students shou^^ 
tpialifv. IIo>vever. let me add that without -Title- pro^^-rams our ^^^^^^./^Pj^^^^^ 
could nevor do the job. :rivon the present budget. Our Agency does what it should 
V^TrxlLx^ l'ltn reirnrd to -Title" programs, but we could do more if provided the 
means to do so from our reirular funding sources. ^„^,^^^v»c. /\r^ 

Qu^.tinn HOW much assistance or advice on.j7olic>; ^^I'^^^^I^ ^]'^^ ']?^ 
you f^ive from BIA Central Office, either in Washington, O.C.. or ^EKC -n 
AlbuquVrcpie ? 
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Answer. Xone. However, I have received ansTfvers^ upon request, to school coa- 
struetioit procedural que^ons troai the Division of School Facilities within 
lERC. . 

Qu^tiOTt Ijx view of decreasing enrollment with Bureau schools on Xavajo^ 
what is being done to utilize or maintain the empty facilities? 

Answer. We have only one vacant facility in our agency, which was a boarding 
school for a-maxixnlim of fifty students* The school was constructed in the early 
thirties and consists of one stone and los buildinjr that served as a dormitory/ 
kitchen combination and two metal Quonset huts for clateroc ms. We are currently 
^processing the admirustrative procedures to give the facilities to the local Xavajo 
" Commionity for whatever program they can f imd^ 

.1 would like to emphasize that when our schools were constructed, they were 
"designed around the concept of one teacher for every thirty students, on suburban 
public school models then in existence, with no consideration of the Special Eldu- 
cation needs of our students. Thus, as our enrollment has decreased, on the 
criteria of one classroom for every thirty students, extra classroom space is 
currently bein^ utilized by our Title, funded projects. In rejrards to dormitory 
space that is no lon|3:er occupied, we have in our Ajcency utilizeci this spacer by 
converting: the space for utilization as an Industrial Arts Class, "Employment 
Assistance Career I>evelopment Center, - Public School Classrooms and Honor 
r>orm I^roffrauis, t ' 

Que»tiryn In the past, several bodies have urs:ed the Bureau to turn over, to 
other ;rroups, vacant facilities. What policy, if any, has the Bureau undertaken 
to ccK>perate with the public schools, trit*e or others in the use of underatilized 
buildinjcs within your Agency? 

Answer* In our Ajerencv one dormitory T-.-in?: has heen^ con verted to classrooms 
for utilization by a near^bv public school and no problems were en<*ountered. As 
I previouslv mentioned, we are in the pr'.Kres^ of turning: over tlie old Whitehorse 
rake facilitv to the local community. The policy I have been infornie<l of is 
that if we no lonjrer have a need for a facility, then said faciluy can be utiUzed 
by another federal airency^ such as Public Health Service, the local public school, 
or the Tribe* There are in existence specific reflations, in our property manual, 
that outline retaliatory requirements for transferinp: ovsTnership or lensm;r a 
facility. This^-oast vear in our Aj^ency this situation was sort ot the otner 
way around.^ in that we purchased a public school portable classroom faciHry 
that was surplus to their needs for additional classrooms at Torrcon Community 

Qucsti4>7i, r. l>o the current BI A -standards and policies rejzarainjr dormitory 
attendance create local school problem.^? • * ^ ^, 

Answer Xes, they do, in that some* of our communities ao not accept the Bureau 
poMcy of Avhen possible the student will ;ro to a day school/* The Xavajo people 
'in- our A?rency stron;^ly feel that boardinfr scl^^ooLs are still needed. In fact, some 
of the communities in our Afrency that have day schools are requestm^ the con- 
struction of boardinj? facilities. The various reasons for this, that have f>een 
expressed to me bv the ^Tavajo I-eadership in our Afrency, are nsr follows: 

Economic^ — ^I-arge families^ low income, no utilities at home, substan<lar<l 

^^Att^nkoTtcc. — Have problems ^rettin?: their child to uttend on a day basis 
rejrularly, " 

nisciplinc^ — ^Have problems ;;ettinjr their cliild to ohey at home., _ 
Root Ro<tcLs\ — Impassable in heavy snow and spring than resultxnjr m missc<l 

days. " ^ ^ 

r^ona JPuhUc Sclioal Bjim Routes. — Some public school bus routes are two to two 
and one-half hours lonp: durinp: the best of weather conditions. 

Adequate JSea^lth Care, — Children have accessible transportation fOr receivmjr 
health care,< and dormitory staff provide day-to-day medication when prescribed- 
Child receiving: a balanced diet, child has a^^cess to*adeciuate facilities to main- 
tain i>ersonal hy eiene, and the child's clothing: is cared for. 

Z>issatisfa^Um wxtK some puhlic schools. — Feel they have no real opportunities 
to brin^ about change.- Public school !?oards not interested in welfare of Xavajo 
children ; they only extended thetr bos routes for purpose of getting more money, 
not for the purpose of providing an education projrram that recojcrnizes the educa- 
tional needs of their children. . ' ^ ' , ; , 

' Questwn 8, What, in vour opinion, has been the reaction of local tnbal leader- 
ship to 93-633, the Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act? 

Answer* Agf»iT>^ my -opinion can only be expressed in terms of what I have heard 
the local Navajo leadership express* Their comments are as follows: 



' ■ \ ■■ \ ■ . ■ . ■ ■■ - ■ 

/Carefnl cpnsideratioix before any action, which results from a distrust of policy 
that has come from Washington in; ;the jpast,' Their immediate needs never seem 
to he ri(MX>sni2ed-^ upon withi haste* 

The Navapo j^eople^f ear- that PJlL '93-^638 is another XJ-S. Government attempt 
.at. termination- \ " ^ _ 

In some lnst?uices^ local Navajos do not^trust their own tribal government to 
assume control. of programs they are receiving dlrec-t services from. 

Some efforts at contracting ha^e received criticiism for ineffective management. 
Tte local i>eop!e do not vcrijsh to have the same problems xik their communities 
and the resultant embarr^. ssment, 

Onr local communities wish to remain autonomous by determining their own 
future destuiy based on Federal Government, State. Tribal and local resources 
available. If the provisions in P.X^ 93—638 are accepted, then the local community 
wishes to decide and not allow anyone else to decide for them. 

Questions 9. Sow would you prioritize the educational needs within your 
Agency? 

Answers z Otir educational needs are difficult to prioritize as they inter-relate 
in that one need will 'contribute to the success of fulfilling another need. How- 
ever, in my opinion^ our most critical needs, in priority order^ are as follows: 

(a) Adequate funding to allow for the design and implementation of special- 
ized educational services that will totally meet the special education needs of 
Navajo students. Some of these CTpplemental program needs are identified in my 
narrative statement presented for the record. 

The rehabilitation^* remodeling, and/or new construction in part or whole 
of certain facilities which would provide facilities that are conducive to allowing 
for implementation of special or supplemental education program services. 

(c) The re-design or desig:i. of administrative regulations which would allow 
for all Federal appropriations. for direct educational- services for Indian children 
to be in line item ^appropriations under the responsibility of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. This would also allow for the maintenance' of only one administrative 
system for accountability, ^ 1 - \ 

If I have not adequately responded to the aforementioned question^ then please 
feel free to establish contact. \ - 

I would also like to take this oppoitunity to personally ^ tha nk you for the 
concern - you» the committee membership^ and tho committee staff liave demon- 
strated in the interest _ of improving educational services for-.the--2ravajOupe!C^e. 
Respectfully yours, 

> - 'I^. \HazrsiJs.^\ School Sup^ri7ttend€nt, 



r ' ^P^Tt ?^Tf ^ ^ * ^^Ijv.g^'^^cxs^^it 
Suport^tJitort/ B€litcutlf>rt hpcciaU^U JVdrafto Area Office^ Bureau of Indian Arffairs^ 

r ypT^-Ri Mr, MACi^xrsor?' r We are writing to ask you to answer for the record sev- 
eral questions which we were xmable to ask -you during your appearance before 
the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education on 
Eebruary 2* 1977. Attached to this letter is a list of those questions* ' 

We would appreciate a prompt response so that the questions and your 
answers can be incorporated in to the printed hearing record. 
- If you*have any questions,, please feel free to contact the staff of the Advisory 
Study Oroup on Xndian Educatiom 

Warmest personal regards, ' V> . 

Sincerely, ■ ^ rr. ^ 

Cliairman, A.d'visary Study Oroup on Indian ^JSducatton^ 
Enclosure. — - . - . . 

(1) What do you, on an area level, see as the major role of the BIA in Indian 
Education? ^ ' 

(2) What is tae policy of your area vrtth respect to encouragement of Navajo 
students to attend public versus BIA schools? ' ' \ . 

(3) What is the role of the Advisory School Board in the adnaimstration or 

JTavajo .area schools? ^' , ^ 1 t^^^ 

(4,> What has been the effect, if uny, in the restriction of travel funds within 

the ICavajo area? , - ^ , 

"(5>^How can BIA and public school systems better cooperate to-sei v e J^avajo 

students ?^ ^ 
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- ' >tfWt%|w^h<»>milv^ needs asses«ment ever been conducted on Xavajo? 

Tf^ art- wHftTi/ «Tid\^^lia-t: were tlie results? If not, is one beins planned? \?91ien 
wm it l>e^conduct4cl? _ ^, 

(T) What 1ms been tlie effect of tbe Bureau's current Indian preference ^poiicjr 
on Navajo educatfen? Within your area, wbat is tb?e poHcy as regards Indian 
preferen<»-and. bo^ is tliis i>oUcy translated 

(S> In your opi^on, wby bas tbe policy of placinjc: Navajo students in tbe 
public scbobl not resulted in a more rapid-assimilation into tbe dominant society? 

(»> I>o you bave\any concerns regardini^ tbe practices used by public scbool 
districts in your area in obtafnlTig bigber levels of Federal monies, ( i-e- J OM, 
etc ) ? Would you detail tbese practices, please ? 

Ehwest MAgjtcsox's ItEprjcEs TO Questions SuBiirmm 

QuestiOTt jfAwiiat do you, on an area level, see as tbe major role of tbe BI-A. 
in Indian Education?\ ^ - - , ^ - 

Ajiswer^ Tbe nMalor\ purpose of tbe Bureau of Indian Affairs involvement m 
education is to provide educartional opporttmities to Indian cbildren wbo for 
social, economic^ and/or isolation reasons cannot attend public scbools. It is 
tbe responsibility of Area Office to assure a quality education for every Navajo 
ebild by providing leadersbip alssistance and support to tbe agencies and scbools 
in tbe areas of program 'development and implementation- setting oommon policies 

and direction* \ ■ ^ 

Q^cstitw Wbat Is -Qie policy of your area witb respect to encouragement 
of Navajo students to attend public versus BIA scbools? 

Answer Tbe role of tbe Bureau scbools on tbe Navajo Reservation is to serve 
tbose students wbo cannot attend a public scbool on a day-basis becaTisepabUe^ - 
scbool is not available or\for social reasons. Tbe foUowing is^tbe^enroHnient 
criteria t^^^'^T^ from 62 lAM 2-5-2 z — r''^ — ^ 

^ Elioil>ilxty 1<yr Admfjwrion. Cbildren otberss^istr-'eTigible wbo meet^^e or 
more of tbe criteria lighted belowmay^be-TEdmitted to Federal Boarding Sdbools : 

Al, Sducatx^yn (^j^iterit^ \ _ ' ^ ' 

fa)-nibse^r wbom a public or Federal day scbool is not available. Walkmg 
distance to scboool or bus transportation is defined as one mUe for elementary 

cbildren and IV* miles for bjgb scbool, . . 

('•>> Tbose wbo need special vocational or. preparatory courses^ not avaiiaDi^ 
to tbem locaUy, to fit tbem for gainful employment- Eligibility under tbis crx-^ 
terion is limited to students-^of bigb school, grades O tbrougb 12. x.^^ ^^ 

(3) Tbose retarded. scbobe*«tically tbree or more years or those ^^^^^^^^S^'^ 
nonnced bilingual difficulties, ^f or wbom no provision is made m a^-ailable scbools. 

B. SociaZ Criteria^ " : _ _ ■ 

CI) Tbose wbo are rejected or -neglected for wbom no suitable plan can be 

^2>' Those T^Fbo belong to iarge faiili^ ^tb no ^aitable borne and wbose 
s^rt^iration from eacb other is undesirable. ^>*^?*- 

^^^Tbose wbose b^iavior problems are too difficult for solution by tbeir 
fellies or tbrouEb existing cononunity faciUties and wbo can benefit irom tbe 

^^^e^ ^^&xtnv of 1^ boarding s<*ool v^rbout barmlng <>^er^^^^ 

(4) oSose wbose bealtb or^proper care is Jeopardized by lUness of otber mem- 

*^Ot;2^^!''^2^ rie of tbe Advisory Scbool Board in tbe administra- 

'^'S.^erT^e^^^ Boards are advisory, aS tbe name impUes. 
Hoi?5^S t™ great deal of input into tbe local educational Progr^ 
St^Scaium Offering dSS^pment and i^Pl^menrntion. Tbey d^^^ 
' SdJrtduals for -employment; tbey do not select. Tbe scbool boards serve as 
SStrStors on occaSons between scbool management, ^^^I^^^^J^^t^' 
^unity. Tbey also are able to bave great influence on policy^ development be- 
cause tbev- represent tbe parents and students enrolled, 

Q^t^^4:^at^fx^ been tbe effect, if any, in tbe restriction of travel funds 

^^S.^r ?d^^^ tbe idea tbat the travel of ^^Pj^?^^ 

be^^Srtel I do?bowe^r, feel tbat to include student travel witbin tte 
. ri^S^simpedes tbe education program and tbat action sbould be tai:en 
"by your committee to make tbat cbange. . 



Qu^ation^ 5* JHow can BIA £tz2cl public scliool- systems better cooperate to serve 
r^ava;^ students? 

Answer* A* Because of tber size and density on tlie Xavajo Reservation, it Is 
often difficult Tor individuals at the Area or state level to zaaJce intellisent 
decisions Xor schools in remote parts of tlie reservation- Personnel at the local 
level should be involved in.;;decision-mafcmg' for their area and their recommenda* 
tions .should be respeetedj' After all they are on the line where the action is. 

A coordinated curriculum between the Surest u and the public school system 
wotdd tjffer the neatest benefit to Xavajo s^tudents. Xavajo families are now 
more mobile and students often transfer back and forth with little or no con- 
tinuity in leariiinjs* 

C. The Bureau the school districts need less competition and more co- 

oi>eration in student placements The primary consideration should be: which 
environment best meets the needs of each individual student? 

This type of placement can only take place through <dose cooperation at the 
local level and continual reevaluation as circumstances and needs change. 

Question, 61 Has a comprehensive needs assessment ever been conducted on 
Z^avajo? If so^ when, and what were the results? If not, is one being planned? 
When will it be conducted? 

Answer* - Xes,. several ' assessments have been conducted since the late 60*s* 
The firsst, and most significant, was a curriculmn needs assessment. This was done 
by nine comxaittees who gathered 'information concerning the curriculum needs 
of'i^avajo students in the nine disciplines of instruction. The needs were com- 
piled in 196?. These needs formed the basis for the development of Navajo Area 
Curriculum :GuideLines in these discipliws*,- ' ^ 

Xeeds assessments of pupil perfonnaiice. were conducted at all schools on a 
yearly basis from 1071— 74. The last compiled, results was published by Xavajo 
Area in X9T4i^ / 

Continuous assessments are made bi-anrtually by the administration of the 
SItA and ilAT achievement tests. ' 

' A ^eeds a-Si';esstaent .is being i>lanne<l for the 107T— TS school year to be con-: 
ducted by each Agency In all Xavajo schools. . \, 

Question T. Wliat" has .been the effect of the Bureau's current Indian prefer- 
ence policy- on Xavajo education? Within your area, what is the4>olicy, as re^rards 
Indian preference and how is this policy transla-ted into action?- 

Answer* Morale amon^: all employees :'-^is very low. ilie-- Indian Preference 
policies have created divisions between Indian . and non- Indian "em ploj^ees. Xon- 
Indians have been fru^strated in attempts to move, f nto \-acancies within the 
Bureau, and most have been unable to move to other agencies within the l^ederal 
Oovemment- The ont-plaeement propnram f xyCI*A> by the Interior Department 
has been almost totally ineffective. — ^ 

It is the policy in Xavajo Area to' fill all vacancies and prromotions with 
Indian applicants. Xon^Indians are not considered if one or more Indians apply. 

Quejf^tioth In your opinion* why has the policy of -placing Xavajo students 
in the public school not resulted in a more rapid assimilation into the dominant 
society? ' ' , ' -f ^ . 

Answer. A major reason that Xavajo smdent^^ ■have." not assimilated into the 
dominate' society to a jrreater- dejrree is that an eCTective model is. not availa-ble 
or extremely limited, Public schools on the Xp.vajo Reservation are ma^de 
up of approximately. 90% Xavajo students. Therefore, Xavajo Tnngnage and 
culture pre<Iominate the pviblic school system.^ An^rlo values and langruagre are 
modeled mainly by the teachine: staff much as it is in the federal 5?chools. There 
.hi? a minimum of peer interaction with members of tli^ non-Xavajo society. 
Furthermore. Xavajo youn?: people often have a ne^rative experience with the 
dominant or anp:lo society because they are -either actually-^scriminated against 
or fear discrimination in towns and communities surrohndin^r the Reservation- 
Employment opportunities are sometimes limite<l to Indian people. There have 
been instances , where Indian s^ndents have rexperienced discrfinination in pub- 
lic schools in l>ordertowns. T*articipation in the social life of the community is 
somewhat limited. -Therefore. Indinns have a tendency to sociali^se with a small 
fnroup of peers. ■ 

' Q nest ton P. I>o yon have nny concerns re^rard in the practices used by public 
"^hool districts in your area in obtain *nfr"his:her levels of Federal, monies, (i.e. 
ST4. iTOM. etc^> ? "VTould yon detail the5=se practices. plenf:e? 

Answer. A. Recanse of past practicef^ in the use of JOM funds many school 
districts still want •TQM funds with no acicountability for proprrams, ecjuipment 
or monies. 
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jB. Programs? written Into proposals are often dieted or diluted after a contract 
is slgneS* 

CL Wlien problems arise durine contrct negotiations or conceminjr contract 
compliance^ some districts use the x>ress to tbreaten and attempt to coerce tlie 
Snxeau or tlxe prime contractor to. acpept tlie districts terms» ri^bt or wrongv 



Mr* VJEB2flr02«^ Masatcesv-a^ ^ , ' 

JSot^mlla Day School^ Sureau. of Jrid^icm. ^Jfairs^ 

\ JOe^ab y ARAyFf^vA r We are writing to ask you to answer for the record 

several questions wliich we were imable to ask you during your appearance 
before the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education 
on February 2> 197T- Attached to this letter is a list of those questions. 

W^e would appreciate a prompt response so that th« questions and your an- 
swers can be incorporated into the printed hearing record, . 

If you have any questions, please feel free to contact the staff of the Advisory 
Study Group on Tndinn Education. 

Warmest personal regards. 
Sincerely, 

iVIlCTTAEL T- BLOXJXN*, 

Chair^fum^ JidTHsorj/ Studj/ Group orv IndLiarv JB^Lncotiort^ 

Enclosure, 

<1) Under what programs are inapplicable secondary school standards being 
applied to the students at Hotevilla? What would be your suggested remedy? 

(2> What kind of sui>port structures or curricula, relevant to the changing 
nature of Hopi society, can be encouraged by the Eederal government within 
schools under its control? 

: HoTK\ir-x^v Bacavi CoMMU^fiTV Schools* 

, , Jlotvt^illa^ A.T'iz.^ June 1^ lOliT. 

MiCHAEt. X. Blotjix; 

Cliairmwn^ Advisory Study Oroup on Indian Education, 
Ray^urrv Horii<c Office BJdg.^ Washington^ T>^C. 

I>ea£ Mk, BiLOUjir : Thank: you for the opportunity to elaborate on the two ques- 
tions submitted to me in your letter of April 7, lOT"- \ nm very t;orry that I 
was not^able to xrespond earlier. I did not receive the letter until I returned from 
various school trips in May. . 

In response to your first question concerning inapplicability of secondary school 
standards being applied to students at JEfotevilla* I Avould^like to say that inap- 
plicability concerns the student rights^ and resx>onsibilities, particnlarly as it is 
applied to kindergarten and lower elementary i^tudents. ^ <^ ' 

I am enclosing for the. record a copy of tht> HBCS Code wliich defines student' 
rights, resiK>nsibilities, and due process. Xhe code is identical to the student cOdes 
tised'by elementary schools on tlie ITopi Reservation and is based on a model code 
developed for BIA high school boardin;r schools. 

I -feel that a model needs to be developed ^^xpressly for elementary school 
studentiy : a code which provides same student rights and privileges but written in 
such a. way that it is more comprehensible to our elementary students, and the 
parents. 

In resi>ons^ to the second question concerning Televant curricula for changing 
Hopi society, I would like to enter for the record, the school philosophy recently 
adopted by the HBCJB Advisory Committee for Hotevilla Bacavi Community 
School and the ^subsequent proposal to implement a pilot project (using 4th 
grade) based f>n the philosciphy. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity- -to testify in behalf* of the Hopi 
children and parents. ^ . 

Sincerely* ' . 

.3jjt. Vern'otc Masattesva, 

F^rinafpnT^ Ilot^i-illa Bacatri Oommnnity Schools 

In order for a school to be truly relevant for a child, we feel that the educa- 
tional pi::oxrram. should be one that is locally, ^mtiat€^d and controlled. MBCS has 
established a statement of philosophy and a set of ?roals for iti=; <5tudents. In order 
to further carry out -the intentions of the philofsophy* we Teel that a curricnlum in 
line with that philosophy be established. 



Ixr air lionest attempt to bond, a program-upon our pliUosopby^ we feel tHat 
gncli a sitoatiozi be free as mucli as possible trom outside sources. In order tq 
carry- out truly locally coutroUed program, we sbould be free as mucb as we 
can Itom outeide restrictions and iegiataSons, ^ ; 

OBGA2nZA.Xt02f^ 

In line^ witb tbe above reasons. iDBCS wisbes to implement a tbree-year pilot 
project wbxcb would be free of Title I funding. Tbe core of the program 
tke Man: A Ck>urse of Study social studies program. Tbis cour^ bas been 
adapted and furtber supplement^ for several years bere at HBCS. Tbree major 
areas of tbe program wiU serve as focuses for eacb of tnree years. MACOS is 
being used because of its broad appe^X flexibility and it fuUy complements 
SDBCS Goals and JPbiiosopby. This course has already t>een used m a smaller 
setting. That of tbe Social-and-I-if e Science Course for this school. 

The Behavioral goals for students ^-ill follow the Ust of Goals as established 
by EDBCS. 

(1> The learner should recognize that task are functional to ^^oals. 
C2) The leaimer should be comfortable in setting his own goals. 

<3^> The learner should be able to set his own tasks (which are se<iuential 
factors of a goal). 

<4r) The learner should be able to measure his ovm accomplishment a**, any 
time with reference to his goals. 

<!) The learner should have an accurate knowledge of what he wants. 
<2) The learner should have accurate knowledge of what he can do. 
(3) The learner should have an accurate knowledge of what other i>eople thinlc 
he can do. 

<7. Grt>up aettvitu ^ ■ " 

The learner should have the abUity to work within a task group. Specifically, 
he should be aware of the difTerences in attitudes and goals of the other persons 
in the group: He should be able to use these differences for mutual benefit. 

Z>, Natwrai cnmronment - - 

The learner should be able to ask these questions'in any situation : 
CX) What factors of the zmtuial en viropment determine me? 
(2) Over what factors can I exercise some choice? 

Orgazii^ation of the curriculum will consist of : i"^ * ^ ^ 

A- Conceptual Approach : The facts will be on the Major Concept of Adaptation. 
Beneatb this win be several pairs of Operative Concepts which are used to ap^ 
nroach^the Major Concept. The Operative Concepts consist of: <:i)^Structure^ 
Function, (2) Cause-Effects, (3) Confine t-Cooperation Xor Opposing Forces). ^ 

B. Content Areas : The above concepts will be used to, study a different content 
area each year. As the curriculum is now structured, the content ^^wiU^be as 
^oUows: 4th Grade — JCatural World ; 5th Grade — Cultures Around the World; 
6th Grade — Comparative Study of Eskimo-Hopi- 

r>ue to the nature of the prognram; the content areas enable the students to 
explore many of the academic areas, such as: Biology, Geology, Fhysics, etc- as 
, well as art areas such as Painting. Ceramics, Creative writing. Literatur^ etc . 

A large part of the procedure for students will be that of investigation ^and 
experimentation. In this way, all of their reading, writing, and math ^^1^7=^^ ^ 
utm^ed and refined. In order to study in the content areas, the student will learn 
and be able to use the following **thinking skills." 

1. Observation — to gather information by attentive listening, or reading 

something. ^ 

2, Classifying: Match related obvious relationships^ - 

^ "3. Comparing and contrasting : Find important similarities and differences in 

ideas* places* objects, etc. ' - ^ ^ z^J^^ 

4. Generalizing: I>escribe relationships that apply to a wide range of ideas, 

objects, etc * j> t^i-^ 

* 5, Synthesiring: I>evise a way to demonstrate a general relationship. 



- i et P*e^ genexalteations to f orefcast sbmetliing. 

^ T- Testing JPredlctlons:: JFlnd a way to test a .prediction and if pos^ble carry out 

'tbe experiments - ' - '- ' ' ^-"^ 

^ 8L Uvalnation r Malcing a jndgmoit abont how valid a prediction is. - 

C^^^ A sMIlsi Begnlar textbooks will be used to teach basic skills in read- 

lix^nmtli .axid language^ . ■ ' ' ■ 

■".v O VEBVEETW . 

; ^^<me can see; academic skills are not ignored but rather presented in snch a 
wa^ as to immediately and constantly use, I»erhaps the biggest change in this type 
of program: la tlmt^o^^^ from schools as a place where you **store 

{loikywledge** bxrt as a place where the child learns to **know how to approach tasks 
and resolve questions or problems.^ y 

T^rmr vrrr^ T^aCaVI C^oaf MlTymf SCSOOL 

nower grows l>»st in its own plot of earth . 

Hojri. Society* like many traditioxial £>ooieties thirougbout the world is experi- 
encing a rapid transition from the old ways to the modem technologincal society, 
yor our so<dety. which has recently been introduced to the complex technological 
scene^ the change is profoxmd and confusing. As a result, many of our traditional 
social institutions; such as the family and religion are beginning to weak«a and 
loee theix functions as cohesive and stabilL-cing mechaiiism in our society. 
: Modem te<ainolc«y has brought us many tanj^ible benefiits; because of it^^e 
live a long and healthy life. However^ it lias also caused us to lose touch with 
our history and.i^eritage, and it is causing us to rely more and more on a 
man*made world "^d less on the earth which makes our life possible. 

In view of the changes^ . problems, and imcertainties of the future, we are 
relying on our school to help our society by providing our children with proper 
skms so that they wiU function successfully and productively within their own 
culture and in the cultures of mankind throu^^hout the world- 

We believe that for our children to live a full, meaningful happy* and pro- 
ductive life^ aiey must become aware and proud df who. they are; t^iey must 
develop necessarv skills, talents, and attitude to contribute to betterment of 
the Sopi Society'; and thej^ miist develop sensitivities to enjoy and appreciate^ 
things of the earth which makes our lives complete, 
■ Guidelines for Program I>evelopment : v . 

Cwnriculum developmcTtt 

L HBCS shall provide a balanced curriculum to foster the intellectual, social, 

emoti'^<v::^J^ and physical development of every^ student- _ * , ^ ^ , 

''2. 1^ our experience that a Kopi child learns most effectively by observing 
and ci^^n personally applying the skills. A Hopi proverb "you learn by doing; 
Mt by watching**, is appUcable to effective teaching- For this reason the cumc- 
ulum at BDBCS shaU be based on active, experiential approach to lear^g: 

3. Curriculum shall offer" opportunities for children, to use the language they 
know best in learning skills and concepts. If Hopi is the first and only language 
that a «ind knows, a program shall be designed -to provide a planned transition 
to Kngliflh iBHTSt^S^ ' . - - -^ T .. " 

' 1. Tbe rapid a«timulatioa. of tnowledge caused by modem technology lias 
become so "vast and overwhelming that it has made memorization of feet and 
information obsolete. Teaching should therefore l^oster process^ of thinMng 
and lefl,ming so that children can learn to use information and skills to further 

"^|^^?1SS>S2ril1[ld, appropriate tea<J.ers shall gS^^- 
riences and background of the, children as. a base for teaching and ^tending 
skills and conc^te. Effort shall be made to base lessons on events, objects, or 

setting familiar- to Hopi children- * , , * 

S^OpDortunlties shaU be provided for non-Hopi staff to learn alKrat the l^goage 
Of the Hopl, theiXL^ways of learning and looking at the world, .and whatever 
information is^necesi^ry to h^p improve teadiing. 
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Scltool-cpmniuTiity relations • ' 

X- Parent shall be kept fully informe<i about the progpress and problems of 
school which directly effects their children* . 

2. The Principal wiU require all teachers to make a minimum or one visit 
to the homes of the cixildren. If a parent wishes to meet with the teacher at the 
school^ arrangrements mutually af^reeable to both parties, will be made to accom- 
modate the parent-teacher conference. 

3. HBCS will maintain an **open-door"V policy so that interested i>arents may 
vi<$it the classrooms anytime durins the school day. 

4. HBCS shall continue to offer its facilities and resources to co mm u n ity for 
enrichment^ adult education^ and recreation purposes, furthermore* the Prin- 
cipal will continue to seek the estbalishment of a Commxmity School Director, 
so that planned use of school facilities and resources will be realized. 



XJ.S. OEP-LVKTMEr^T OF THE INTERIOR, 

BtJREIAC OK IndXAX AFTAIRS^ 

Wa^hinffton, Z>-C., JF'elyruarj/ J 8, 1977^ 

Copies of this material have been submitted to the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and I-abor in further response to their request for additional BIA 
bud£:etin$r data, _ ^ ^ ^ 

Chiefs Uii^ision of rrogrant JDci^elopme^nt and. l7npIcm^ntatioiu 
Attachments, 



ACTIONS TO BE TAKEN IM THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
BUDGET FOR THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

DEVELOP WORKSHOP MATERIALS (11/1-3/1) ; 

Visual and textual v/orkshop aids are prepared to assist the 
Areas and. Agencies in conducting progranming and budgeting 
T«#orfcshops* This material is non-technical in nature^ suit- 
able -for indoctrinating Tribal leaders and BIA sta^f members 
into the Federal fiscal process - 

The workshops and the. presentation materials are not intended 
to replace progx^ara and budget guidelines and instructions. 
Instructions for the development of local programs and budgets 
will be formulated later in the cycle and will be issued 
independently of the workshop materials prior to the start of 
%#ork on the Bands and the program plans. 

TARGET PLANNING ALLOWANCE TO DEPARTMENT FROM OMB (2/1) 

OKB makes a determination as to what the Federal government 
can reasonably expect the national income for the budget 
year will be. As representatives of the President* and 
with his guidance, they establish national priorities 
and spending limits as general guidelines! 

Within the limits of the national income and priorities^ CWB 
makes a rough allowance to each Department. This is the 
basic^figure that will be used for planning purposes by each 
Department and Bureau- 

A letter, sent to each Secretary by OMB, includes special 
instructions on policy matters, staffing and operating 
procedures. The letter also includes instructions on 
developing Indian programs and how to provide information 
on those programs to the Bureau. 

The letter directs each Department to collect data on 
proposed funding for Indians from eacli of its Bureaus, 
assemble the. information and provide it to the Department 
of the Interior. 

-TENTATIVE ALLOCATIONS TO AREAS/AGENCIES FROM CENTRAL 
OFFICE (2/lS) 

Tentative budget allocations for the Budget Ye^ are provided 
by the Central Office for each program activity to the 
Agency level. These tentative allocations are based on the . 
President's budget for the current year and become the 
funding level base from which the planning year Bands and 
program plans are developed* ^ 
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NbN.:^8ANa INSTRUCUOKS TO AREAS/AGENCIES FR0J1 CENTRAL 
OFFICE C2/28) V 

6ui dell nes for developing programs for non-Banded activities 
dre>.cdinpleted and forwarded to the "field. The guidelines 
, are designed to give more field level input into the budget: 
^process beyond the Banded program by including consideratiion 
vofVthe non- Banded activities at the Agency/Tribal levels 

\PJttA PROGRAM AND BUDGET OFFICERS W0R5CSH0P (3/2) 

On or. about this dat:e« a national meeting with all Area 
Program and Budget Officers is held to formally introduce 
; the workshop presentation materials and to review plans for 
jthe development of the Budget and Program Plans for the 
next Fiscal Year. * ^ " 

This is the^ formal start of the new Budget and Program cycle 
for the Area Offices. 

TARGCT PLANNING ALLOWANCE TO BUREAU FROM DEPARTMENT (4/1} 

Tfe Department of the Interior provides the Bureau with a* 
Target Planning Allowance and includes, any special instructions 
on policy matters, staffing or operating procedures- An- 
ticipated funding levels that will be available are Identified 
on a Bureau by Bureau basis by the Department- This allowance 
is an early estimate based on National priorities and the 
objectives of the Administration. It provides a reasonable 
guideline as to the limits within which the BIA programs will 
1>e, developed. The Band Analysis of priorities will be used 
to ladjust the programs for each Tribe within the limits es- 
tablished by the Target Planning Allowance- 
Also included are instructions on the Program Strategy Paper 
format and on developing Indian programs and how to submit 
estimates. • " V - ^ ^ 

NON BAND INPUT PROVIDED TO CENTRAL OFFICE FROM FIELD (4/10) 

Contributions from" Agency, and 'Area Office levels on the 
development of the non -banded portion of. Jthe Bureau programs 
forwarded to the Central Office. ^ --.....^^^ 

WORKSHOPS CONDUCTED BY AREAS/AGENCIES (4/15-4/30) 

Workshops are conducted by the Area Program Officers utilizing 
workshop data provided by the Central "Office. Each Area has 
the flexibility to introduce and substitute presentation 
materials considered more suitable to meet distinctive local 
needs. -These Area workshops are held to provide all Tribal 
officials and- interested BIA employees the opportunity to. 
become luore familiar with the BIA Budget and Program process 
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and vrith the Federal fiscal process and to introduce nev# 
procedures and concepts in the cycle. 

*At the option of each Area, these workshops may be conducted 
by Agency personnel . 

BAND GUIDELINES COMPLETED (5/1) 

flevisions to that portion of the guidelines dealing with the 
preparation of the Band Analysis are completed and forwarded 
to Areas/Agencies. Instructions include schedules for-com- 
pletlon of the Bands as well as Tribal input requirensents. 

OEVELOP,l:dCAL SANDS (5/1-6/15) . - 

"Us>flfg the tentative budget allocations from the previous 
..^Fiscal Year as a base. Band -Analyses and narrative descriptions 
for the Budget Year are developed for each Agency and Area 
Office within the limits established by the Department Target 
Planning Allowance. The Bands are developed with the assistance 
and support of the Tribal leaders and they identify the . pri o r ity 
levels for each program within each Agency as expressed by the 
Tribal leaders. Information provided with the Band$ includes^ 
some material not part of the banding process stich as Irrigation 
OSM and JOn. 

PROVIDE BANDED AND NON-BANDED TARGET PLANNING ALLOWANCES 
TO AREAS BY LOCATION (5/15) 

Central Office provides the Ban<|jd and Non-Banded portion to i 
the Target Planning ATlowance to^rea Offices indicating by 
installation (and Activity for the Non-Banded) funding levels 
■for the planning year. 

BUREAU PROGRAM STRATEGY PAPER TO DEPARTMENT (5/15) . 

The Program Strategy Paper identifies the aggregate program 
priorities of the .Bureau and is submitted to the Department 
for the concurrence of the Secretary of the Interior. Major 
new thrusts of the Bureau are identified. .._r— - 

PROVIDE BANDED AND NON -BANDED TARGET ^>LANNTNG ALLOWANCES TO 
AGENCIES (5/30) ^ . 

AMa-^fTcesT distribute the Banded and Non-Banded portion of. 
'the Target Planning Allowance to the Agency leveL for the 
- planning year. 



AGENCIES DEVEtOP^AGENCY PROGRAM PLATES ^WXTH TRIBES (,5/30-5/30) 

Me^&tfngs- are held with each Trib€t.l -Council to review Target 
Planning Allowances. In close cooperation with the Tribe, 
a program plan for each Agency is developed using the Target 
Planriing Allowances for the Planning year and the Budget year 
just>fi cation data. , 



AREA T5EVEL0PS AREA OFFICE PSOGRA:^ PLANS WITH TRIBES 
(5/30-6/30) 

Meetings are held with representatives of tribal leadership in 
each Area to review Area Target Planning Allowances* In close 
cooperation with the Tribal representatives, a program plan 
for -each Area Office is developed using the Target Planning 
Allowances for the planning year and the Budget year justification 
dataV. 

PREPARE. SECRETARIAL. ISSUE PAPER ^(6/1^7/15J 

Using information from. Tribes, Agencies and the Central Office, 
potentfa^i;^'BlA issues are identified- Based, in part^oiv the ""^ 
data in the prograrfi strategy papers submitted 'by the various - 
Bureaus in the Departinent.^ the-Secretarial Issue Papers are 
.develxjpcd^-iHfv-the^epartnient, Issues are defined as problems 
that require special solutions through hew programs or a sig- 
nificant change in/clirection' or emphasis. 

BAf^S RETURNED TO CENTPJiL OFFICE (7/1) 

Agency and Area Offices forward their completed Band Analyses 
to the-Central Office. These Bands > developed with the assistance 
of the Tribal leaders, reflect local priorities and will be used 
to develop Sureauwide program requirements in the form of a " 
consolidated Band, 

PROGRAM PLANS TO CENTRAL OFFICE (7/15) 

Completed Area, Agency and Central Office data forms are returned 
to the Data Center rn Albuquerque to be inserted into the PPE 
data system. Tentative programs for the Budget year are also 
updated to the Fi nanc ia 1 System . 

UPDATE PPE SYSTEM WITH PROGRAM PLANS (7/15-S/I5) 

The PPE data system is updated with the fundin'g^ staffing and 
work vaccompl ishment data developed in the Agency, Area Office 
.and Central Office program plans for the Budget and Planning 
years. ^ . . . 
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:Sb- , . PLANNING ALLOWANCE TO BUREAU FROM DEPARTMENT (8/1) 

Using the Target Planning Allowance- as a guideline, the - 
Secitetarial staff mafces tentative allocations to each Bureau 
in the DepartShent* Each Bureau now has a rough but fairly 
accurate figure that they can use for planning purposes. 

'2i: EACH DEPARTTIENT PROVIDES INTERIOR WITH INDIAN PROGRAMS 

Based upon -instructions provided in OMB letters which 
accompanied the Target Planning Allowances » each D^artment 7 
collects data on proposed funding for Indians from each of _ 
^ -1^:3 Bureaus, assembles the -information and provides it to 
^ the Department, of the Interior. Funding includes amounts in 

the Budget Estimate, and total needs of Indians for each Bureau. - 

22. ESTIMATES TO 0MB (9/15) " " 

The Secretary's Of-ficTe, after negotiating with the Commissioner's 
staffs submits- the bureau's Budget Estimates to the 0MB- The 
Estimates were prepared using the individual program plans plus 
consolida-tions the data forms from the PPE data system- 

■ ■■ , ' " ,. ' - * . 

: The 0^tB, which is directly responsible to the President, reviews 

^ the Bureau's plan to be sure-it is in line with-the President's 
-budget for the total Federal Service. At this f>oint. a great 
amount of communication between the Ofi^ices of the Commissioner, 
the Secretary arid the'OHB is genera ted - 

" Ordinarily, adjustments are necessary and the Bureau's Budget 

: ■ Estimate is returned by the 0MB to the Department^^nd sub- 

sequently, to the Bureau for more negotiations betvf»«Ti the 
, - Department and the Bureau and for -final updating and justifications-. 

23- - PROPOSED FUNDING LEVEL FOR INDIAN PROGRAMS TO INDIANS (10/1) ^ - 

Transmit to Area and Agency Offices information on funding by 
Bureau and by activity for the Indian programs designed to 
benefit Indians within each Area and Agency service area- 

24.. PROPOSED FUNDING LEVEL REVIEWED BY INDIANS (10/8-10/22) f. 

Each Agency Superintendent and, each Area Director- reviews and' 
discusses with the Tribes in their service area the proposed 
fuTidlng-lrevi^l s -^^t-' ^3>«-h Feder^al Bureau- _ 



"25. HEARINGS WITH 0MB (10/15^11/15) - 

Some time -during October and November » ^MB conducts hearings 
on the Department and BIA budgets- Representatives from the 
Department and BIA are in attendance and, this provides an 
early review of the Budget prior to inclusion in the President's 
budget and prior to Congressional hearings,. 

26. " IMDIATi REACTION TO PROPOSED BUDGET TO CENTRAL OFFICE (10/30) . 

Each Agency- Superintendent and each Area Director submits to 
>the,BIA Central Office any comments, protests or other reactions 
frooi' the Indians in" their service-area to the proposed budget. 
* including ar>y differences in total needs for any Bureau program. • 

'27. ALLOWANCES FROM 0MB (11/6^11/15)- 

• After review of the Department and BIA budgets^ the 0MB provides 
further guidance and instructions in the form of a passback. 
Based on the hearings and on ot;her -considerations , revised 
figures are provided and the BIA budget is adjusted accordingly. 

28- - PRESIDENT SUBMITS CURRENT SERVICES BUDGET TO CONGRESS (11/10) 

The President (CWB) is required to submit to Congress a current 
services budget by this date. The budget provides estimates of 
the financing .needed to carry on existing .programs for the next ; 
fiscal year at the same level as the current fiscal year. Data ; 
includes needs by Agency, functional „ categories, and major 
programs. The purpo$.'e of this action is to give Congress de- 
tailed information with which to begin analysis and preparatfon 
of the budget for the upcoming fiscal year. 

29I APPEALS AND BUDGET PRINTINGr PROCESS (11/15-12/15) 

After the Bureaus have received their share of the OMB allowance, 
they may appeal to the Department for^a larger share or for a ; 
general or specific redistribution of their share- " These appeals 
are based on what each Bureau feels. th.ey nee^ to effectively 
operate their programs and they are guided to a large extent by 
the data and priorities that have been developed in the Agency 
and Area program plans. ^ ^ . 

30. . OMS ALLOWANCES (12/^-12/15) 

OKB provides updated allowance figures which are a refinement 
of the planning allowance figures provided earl ier in the cycle. 
The revised figures are based « in part* on the hearings that OMB, 
has been conducting with the various Bureaus ana Departments and 
on more current estimates of the anticipated nati^jnal income and^ 
priorities for the planning year- ' 
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31. PREPARE- BUDGET JUSTIFICATIONS (12/15-1/1) f 

To help Congress in its deliberations over each Department and^ 
Bureau budget^ justifications and support clata down to the 
program level are developed and submitted for each Bureau and 
Department. These justifications are based upon the Budget ^ 
: . Estimates submitted in October and subsequent 0MB hearings. ; 

32. JUSTIFltATIOKS TO CONGRESS (1/1) 

■ Prograffn justif ications^ developed in support of P.rograrn^platQS^^ J 

arre ^provided to Congress to assist in makinig judgment on programs 
■ and ^budgets. 

33* EACH OEPARTMEriT PROVIDES ^INTERIOR WITH INDIAN PROGRAMS 1n 
PRESIJ>ENT'S BUDGET (1/1) ^ 

^'This is fol row-up data provided on September 1. Each Department 
will collect data on"^ funding for Indians from each of its Bureaus 
for the President's Budget and transmit it to the Department of 
the Interior. ^ 

34* PRESIDENT'S BUDGET -TO CONGRESS (1/15) 

- Based on the Budget Estimates » the 0^•lB recommends levels of. 
funding for the Bureau to the President* The/President's staff 
reviews the Bureau's Budget Estimates and related documents as 
well as recommendations appended by the Secretary's Office and 
the OMB» and after reachitig a decision as to a -recommended 

. funding leve5, the President makes a formal presentation of his 
Budget to Congress fifteen days after Congress convenes. Eyen 
though the Budget process for-this cycle has been under way for 
over a -year, this i;- the first public exposure of the Budget. 

35. : INDIAN PROGRAMS IN PRESIDENT'S BUDGET -DISTRIBUTED TO "FIELD 

(1/15X - 

Information is provided to each Area and Agency Office on funding 
by Bureau » by activity for the Indian programs designed to 
benefit Indians within each Area or Agency service area. 

36. HOUSE AND SENATE APPROPRIATIONS HEARINGS (2/15^4/1) . 

Although House hearings are usually held i^irst and are closely 
^followed by the Senate hearings » either. body may start the 
hearings. ^Differences between the House and Senate are worked 
out in committee meetings before the Budget Bills are passed. 
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Tribes appear before the Appropriation Subcommittees of the 

Congress to express their views on the President's Budget^ 

and indicate changes they desire to meet their needs and for 

circumstances that may have* changed in the past few months or 

"as they differ from the proposed Budget. Several subcommittees . 

may be " i n vol ved . ' 

CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES, RECOMMENDATIONS TO BUDGET 
CaXMITTEES (3/15) ' • 

House and SenateLSudget Cornii'ittees have been created review . 
the current and anticipated -financial, situation and needs_of the 
nation as a whole. It is' the responsibility of all standing 
comnittees of the- House and Senate to make reconrnendations on 
the overall budge't plans to the House and Senate Budget Committees. 
These plans are based on the national needs and resources as the 
comnittees see them and they provide the Budget Comntttees with 
an early and comprehensive indication -of committee spending plans 
for the next fiscal' year. • • 

CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE REPORTS TO BUDGET COMMITTEES ' 
(4/1) . 

A Congressional Budget Office has been established with primary 
responsibility to the House and Senate Budget Committees- This 
office serves as a central coordinating point between the two 
Budget coricnittees an tf, helps to resolve any differences that may 
arise between them. It also-heTps to define the general linnts 
-and directions the National budget wil.l take. TKe Congressional - 
"Budget Office is required to submit an annual report to the 

Budget CodTOittees on or before April 1 on fiscal policy and . ^ 
"national priorities for the next fiscal year. The report discusses 
alternative budget levels in the aggregate, as well as for each / 
major functional -category of the budget- ' / 

BUDGET COMMITTEES REPORT FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 

RESOLUTION TO CONGRESS (4/15) ' . : ■ 

After the Budget Committees reach an .agreement, the first 
concurrent resolution on the budget' is del ivered to .Congress - ^ 
for consideration. This report is really JTS^ J/"^, ^^^^ 1,^ 
-with broad functional allocations, issues of fiscal policy and 
budget priorities. It does not make recommendations on programs,^ . 
Agencies, appropriation ,prqiectsj>r_spend^^^ at 
that level . . . - ' ' 

More than any other dociiment, the First Concurrent Budget 
Resolution determines the shape of things to. come. >^ is nere 
that priorities are set by Congress and are later reaf firmed . in - 
the Second Concurrenit Budget Resolution. , 
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FLOOR ACTION ON MONEY BILLS (5)^15^12) 

Cbogi^ss takes f^<^- ^r^J'ijil'^^^^^ 

revimie measures . cornel etn ^J.^^f^r^'^^ie speSdi ng 

op for -floor, action. 

COMGRESS COf.lPLETES ACTION FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION (5/15) 

The «rs^"bodget- resolution. P-^^^^^^j!" 

has 1,een before Congress ^o%22^^^°"^J^;.o5^rrevii|d necessary 
budget resolution will be passed. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEES REPORT ON XuTHORIZING LEGISLATION" 
<S/15) . 
, <3n ^e same date -^^-i Congress p^^^^^^ 

gjkls outlined in 'the proposed budget. 
P.lJ 93-344 specific that «"thorizing legislatlon^provi^^^^^ 

sSSnding authority and propose modifications. 

AGENCY AND AREA PROGftAI< PLANS UPDATED (6/15-6/30) > 

Ba^e^on the tentative al ^ oca ti^6ns developed f^^^ Presidenfs 

Budget. Area and Agency program plans are reviseo- 

FINANCIAL PROGRAMS UPDATED (6/30) " 
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CONGRESS PASSES. MONEY 81LLS (9/7) ^ 

The seventh day after Labor bay is the. deadline for- completing 
^ congressional ^action oh all regular budget authority^ and 
entitlement bills providing new obligations and spending authority. 
Delay in completing action on. this legislation would force Congress 
into continued reliance on so-called "Continuing Resolutions'.*^ 

CONGRESS CO^!PLETES ACTION ON SECOND CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION (9/15) ^ / 

The second budget resolution^ based on update budget figures 
developed by the Budget Committees is approved by Congress and 
serves as a later guide for Congressional actions. This new 
resolution is a reaffirmation of the priorities set^ by Congress 
in the- First Concurrent Budget Resolution and repriesents a firm 
budget^ It ijncludes actions^on entitlement and could, direct- 
changes ^in revenues or spending, to reach the appropriate surplus 
or deficit. ^ ' 

V ■ f 

P*L, 93-344 does not set a deadline for' reporting on the Second 
Resolution and the , date for this action will probably vary from 
yMr to year* depending on when action is completed on the various 
spending bills- 

CONGRESS COMPLETES ACTION ON RECONCILIATION BILL (9/25)" 

Congress completes action on reconciliation bill Implementing the. 
second concurrent resolution- This congressional aiction is . ' ^ 
necessary to reflect directives in the second concurrent resolution. 

B.L- 93-344 provides procedures for a "Reconciliation Process**- 
(which Is necessary when changes needrto^be made t>y committees-} 
to be« completed by this date and prohibits congressional adjourh— 
ment before completion of necessary actions. 

FISCAL YEAR BEGINS (10/1) 

With the completion of reconciliation actions* the new fiscal 
year begins October 1. This recent change in the start of the 
fiscal ^year from July 1 to October 1 was designed^ to give Congress 
an additional thipee months in the budget cycle for decision - " 

making and deliberation on the budget. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS TO AREAS (lO/lS-^l/l) 

Allotments of appropriated funds are sent to the Area Directors. 
Allotment documents will have attached however » instructions^ 
Q^ncerning the distribution of funds by element/component and«^ 
locations to the Agency level. " . 

Also included are Instructions- concerning clearances r*>quired 
before funds can be changed between elements and locations. 
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Financial plans are updated to reflect these new figures. 

• Acea and Agency plans are updated to reflect figures provided in 
■■ the" appropriated fund distribution. 

^ OF PROGRAM PLAN PROGRESS, (12/1-10/1} 

'■■-■■-'As^-itt& fisc&L Year advances , periodic checks and reports ^ 
made as to the status of funds expended and the work' accomplishments 
experienced to date. These figures will be available to indivlcRiai 
■ tribes to help keep them advised on the progress of their program 
*r plan. 





mm 

0. 



* - - S^ ' Tto« contlnu*ctoa of the p«r«ioc^nel nantt^Menc tviprovcncnt cfforc» «nd ' 
tlM tmdercakXns oC slmlXarly n««d«d «frore« In mny ocher ar^s of general 
Mnafunnr , will eoai:ltiM to b« op«n to a de^rM of uncertJilnty . doubt md 
■k^tdLdMi due. to Zfhm Absmc« within ch« Bureau of mn IntttXcutloMl focus 
foe JAC«rMl aanoseMRC. A ll.n«* olC«r Ofto* career Deputy /Associate Commis* 
aXooer poolclpo ttusc be «st«bli.shed and filled m cHac the direction of the 
, B«r#Mft ^ an or^anlsmdon recelvos that systematic and continuous leader-* 

iiMid*d CO ensure that BXA truly constitutes an effective and efficient 
^Insmiient fox* accoopUsblns. prosrao vLsslons and objectives* and not an Inst 
^uelon wasting clze and resources in less-^than-ef fccttvc euinaserent of Itself . 

a1 As Motioned » tbls Action Plan may serve as an •'answer** to any ques- 
^t:locis coocemlns what the Bureciu Is dolns^-^bou^ the personnel cuinasctMnt part 
o£ the **2tenas«Mnc Study*** It also consc.lt utcs the osjor part of a needed 
Boreao response to Civil Service Comalsslon and I>epartc:encal concerns expressed 

4rva2.uatlon r^o^rts and elsewhere* Both the Comnlsslon and the Departncnr 's 
OC£lca of FersonMl Hanasecent are beln^ atsked to play significant "paTftlclpaat** 
- roZas rn Helping '«o laq>leaent various steps » and their continued assistance and" 
jS^^Mce should and trill be sought . 

As sutny of the fiureau^oana^e rs escpressed -thetaseXves in ?heonlx earlle-r 
tMLs Booth» **Ve*ve tr Iked and dlscxissed enough — Let^s start doing*** X torally 
m^T^* TKere has been aore than caoush writing anl planning and verballrln^; . 
Mir ic Is rlsM to act* The ultimate Vic clsi of Inaction and \infaccd prcbletss 
In personnel nanagecent are the Indian peep la whom the Bureau is tc serve. They 
li«ve ^Mlccd long enough -for us to siove forward* 

Xt been a ^>rlvllege tt> «/orlc with the Bureau in developing the Action 

PXan« It: represents an even larger challenge to be asked co ass^&^ -n s«fclog 
it a reality^-^ 



ce: Acting Dopucy Co«imlssioTu?x- 

BXA Personnel >f;iTU»Jt<*»='*t Ta^ik Croup octrA^crs 
- . 'Chief rcT^onncl OCfic«rr ^ 
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- BURKAU or XKMAS^ AFFAIRS * 

— , ACrXON ?UUi TOR 

_ ■ ■ • « 

pgKSOeWEL KAgUUSE^fERT XKPROVEMEIcr 



Indk^^BvnAt^- of. 'Za<>\Mt ArfjbcdLxrm. Xc» o^J^ttct:±v« ±m co.deveXop, «nd ch«ft^ va^l.ous 



xbXes^v<i r«J»p<MUil^b£X±c^ies of awMs«»«^c p«r»onn«X fuxtcclon 

pXaa do^s^ tkoe p^cm^c Co cov«tX .«vcrjr cocic«l.vAbl« Amp«ct or pzobXcm atca • 
|f cHt , try*^*T**"T'«*"^y on cTioa^ p«T»OTtaeX iun«sci*^^c «ccilons coci«id«r«d of 
Jn iilHMiil ■Tanl'^ti am r T ch£« c^ne «o cl»c BurMu cherebv vriXX be. pro- 

Vf fl»<t Trtrti « bM« fox* M^t^x^Xy ACCjipCAblc «oro8;x-0ft ;ln «XX resoec»* 

,': * - i^i • ' . . . - - „ * ' 



l>tsrljk|c n XS7^» ^» m«c«»l.t=v for m MjoT^ ipipro-w«m«vc «o«: 1a p^rmonctO. 
^^Aftasff"*™^ Ib^cIw Btmao-^wjis'spocXljKjbCed by^ « ntatib^z- of «rvmXMC£oTis vwf*^ by 
Ctie Ci.'vl.X S«x-vrlc« CoMil««Xop » cb« Dtspsr^Acnc's Office of ?erffonnoX .^HaiMsenenc* 
{jnai BwwM ±»«Xf . Tb^ Kazrcb 25^ X»V6^ AsncMnc between cIwb 03Md.Mlonsr 

«ad cHtt AMl^rmC Sccncrsrr f oir ^Mjm«««»«nc d«c*il«a vmny «pecXfXo Inlciarlve^ 

LL— T_f iir ■ foT bocb*cb« BwMii «Ttd t:Ko D«pAiru«tic» prt.a«r±XT ^ cbe anns 
of pofftel^ti rg^t-ff r-arf-^rrt m v«XX a« t:b« scaf f dLnxt*^ Aod. or|C«&iJucl.onjiX pXacesMrnC 
o5r «*« IJX-vi^lott' of FwrsofmeX MraaitMmr* A pxo.lecr w»* caXXed for md 

lE^ftiksc^Kl, **co ooordfnmce and direct** the Impxovemeiir «f £orc» - throtifcb cbe 

M»d Tm^iT < ■!! iir nn nT mxx AcfcXoo FT arrx. S - . . ^ 



ottCXJUwd to the W^rcb 25 Asy* em ePC harw been-^caken^ wJLcb sl^jSdTlcraziC 

_jCtoo£Tt|t e^'fecM oo tb« ooaXdLCy of ,p<i«±Ci.oo cXA9al.f dLcscloa and cbo oap— 

^dCULcy .of cH^ M.*vl»loo of Pey»otiticX Httna^emenc^. . Tbe reconramded Xceloo Pl^« 
vubEBlCCed by Cbe Pxo^ecC MaMJter^ oo SepCevaber- 7^ X976, anaJLyzcd tbe orfoc-Cfc f 
oa' pessocmeX ^m* ^ jlcm cxi c In Clie Bureau ■£>^ cHe dmsuiclr emetic in Tnd£,nn afOslrj^ 
of Cbe p«sC S— XO yeara^ jvd eaipHaaXsccd Che devcXopmrnCJ^ and l»iT>cove»*«C« not,*ded 
to Cber ' . T " * 

— Xeadei-ahlp Tolc to Che Burenu Tot- i;*"»ner-iit C i»»con»al ^ mnnnnon»c«t 
" — .Rvn2«MCloci d»d COB— UTT S *rAZ ion -fim^t ionjt In CliC B*«rei**J 



- - CocTcepdot. of ->«r«onnel r«mas«»«»e by «anaKcr» and pc«o«ncl «4»fr» 

- Oz±esic«c£<m deveXop««t nianas«» supervisors ^ 

- ^MMafpeoenc «d operati^ ^^^o pcr^onn^l f isncc ion Itiseir 

- SpeciT^'ic-perAonrTel maaaseia«rfcc.*reas of - " - . 

\ ^ Policy development' and issuance ^ - 

- - Kanpower pXatmins, . " 

Recrmicroent ^ 
Xndi4fcn incaUe'-and— developscnc 

Oti^ificacion ststtdards «n<l-udece=*minJaclorLS^^ 
Career de velop ro eo c ' ' * 

Kcciiod of pofelop'^eiir - 

priMry^*2rf^ the Projecrt Manafper's^recocaaenicd Acclon Plan o£ S.^-pc«ii— 
W 7 wa« an*iy»i3^ of tl^e X36. . IndividuiiX problem Idenciflcacion/soloclon 

dXscu»ll£ort» beld wlcH «nace« «nd personneX offiti*l« throughout i:he Btxreao 

In JuAtt-Aiixusc. Many lotporrsnt aspects of T>ersonnel Mna«eme«c such as 

.performance e^aXuat ion, equal eapXoymenc opportunity ^^^^^^"^^^"L'^ie" 
tlon*. «n<i employee services — vcre purposely not directly included in che^ 
Ji^^^ie^ed^Xarx in order to Cl> Concentrate^ those problem *^!^p."*i?!:^^'' 
S^^^rtoS «£lecced as the most basic and prf^sing, and thus <2> Provide a 
?o^SS^wi:cHoot ^icH further »eanins:5uX development in thcce other areas 
vas consl.dcred unrtcMaistic- - » 

D«T^lng-ch« foXXowiag 3% stottch pcrKxl, manasemenc o£ the Bureau r ^ 

, iMLsC7±buC«d widely «ad »vl«w«d the recotaiaended Accion Plan 

~ CoBBttcr«i inaelf to adooc a BIA Accioo Pl^ by Dccembeir 31 

- KeXd two 2-day Direccor** «eeci«g» Cl>e»%rer. Occober. 28-29; Phoeirlac, 
l>ec«mbeT: 8-9> co di«c«»a cHc plan» agree ro ics specific coocenc . 
wd -adopc jm- T'lmmedlacc prlortcy" framewortc for Impleiaei^calior.. 

B«»ed oo ««:e«»lve lndl>nd«aX tind Rxoup discussions wlrhltt the Division of 
P^«^X toaeemenc and o« eonraecs wl..h A«a Director., che 3peol«lc «>- 
X^nr-thIn^T^> dates and the leader/parclolpant na™=s aopearlns on the 
Acclon PXan Seep poRcs were agreed upon. 

Steps to "ho Accocmllshcd 
"xcco»pXi*b»ent of Che speeific octions. Included tn tUIs pl.-,n. will re«uXt In 
tho folX'owlnji iniclnl Improvor^on ts. r 
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I^y- r r.- xit-t>xkih±«tjs * wort platmins syscem within che Divtsfoo 

v^ - r ^r^: ^orfFeSomtS Ka«*ff fcacurtntt co»«Bunlc*r ion and coordln-e Ion across 

plii^--: :> :Br»nc»k^ lSn«i . review o£. progress l>«inR made coward meecli^. 

?gf ^^iv« - expansion and wpdatinR of che vric plans. 

St^::^ weaalngfoX »tac«»eme» or eh« role of - each Branch and 

t^lf: ' — S^h^ P^^^ a «hole. con*tit«rl«« a of the needed 

■i- ; , • : concepCtMa .channe restardlnte oersonnel wanojeetnenc In O.e Burcau- 

3. P«nrlda3tB rh«^ »ech^is« for B«rea*iwtde coordinatAo^ within the personnel. 
SItw t:h=»«Kh sharlns of work pl«,s. role*?. <=X7^fP^' _ 

periodic ncecltiKs oti Bureaowide problem copies ~— ch«» awolrfln;: wa-^co- 
fuX doplieaciott o?, effort and establishln;; a meanlnsful ccam oode tor 
' pro*Fle» solving- , _ ' - " 

V- a" I»provlnK personnel operations hy WovldtoK l~d±at:e assistance CO ^ 

' Central Office and Alh«qtie^ue Field ser^clns operations, condtie^^^ 

^ '^'^ injt teclmlcaX asslstaxice ^slcs to selected Area personnel offices. 

,: ; ; lalclarxng a schedule Of studies to^lmprove . operational methods 

— aad technlqoes Bareaufwlde - - - , ' . ^ 

' : > S.^EstabHshlns « planned ^.valtiay ion.- program within the ftjnctlon. 



B. scaf f ln«e • and Manpowe-r "CHR 1— S". 



8-10) 



1. Obtaining ehe resources needed to produce a sec of ,^«inertc»3_^«c±«aces 
of"«re^ Lmoower needs for immediate use In developtag recruitment 
and scafflns Pl»«s. and to Install a forecasting system providing 
.^l^"-;lw-er information to management for action purposes. 

" Clz. - obt-lT.ln«^th« resources seeded to de^relop a P«*^^V«? «crul^nt sy»c 
-O for ehe Bureau including * centraXlzed in-rentory of Indian sldlXs 

^ti^^der ««d a cencriXi^ed listing of X«dlan Affairs jobs available. 

TJeveloping Che budget and ceiling iuscif Icatlons fox an Indian intafce- 

^- ^development prograa. In the Bureau; a- well as ehe «npllcatlon 

• ^S^^tsr^bllclS means, screex^lng .procedures , and selection methods. 

\6. EsCabllahlnj^ a tasV force to develop a worfc plan for growing more 

Indian candidates for cechnlcal/spccialiiit positions Cc.g. engineer!*. f 
- foresters. etc.> S» '"iZ:. 

Issuing policy guidelines on the application of Tndi.no preforcnco In 
«latl^^o restructuring and readvorcia:lng position^. 



5- 



relation 

6 Issulnr .nppropr£--ite f ri*-.-,t ^».-.na..rd^ m-nterl.-»1 for sire «.,.i.>r 
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' > e. CocMiucClns craJLoioK MMioM Btir«*uwldc In Che u«e^ oC tltQ^^^ggls Xi-Xl^ 

l»«v«Xop±n& A work p^^u to improve Ch« of protnotion p«neX»» msc^ss- 

' ' • lO^ Rels«u±z»s ttp<J^ce<J policy RuXdcXine^ for trXb^l coo^uXcacion on per- • 

' ■ * ' ■ • • . 

Trm^olnie mnd l>g;v^loptawr CHR X2 wd C 5> 

vVUt x;. DwttXopins «nd' condoccins Tole cXArXfiMCion atv^^problcw-^oXvln^ coot- 

^ .CAtion %#oric»liop» on personnel Mn«s«»«9C« for manaj5er^/««pervi«or= 



^ HUIIJh< WW*.— "-w^— . 

A^*^ 2^ O^CalndLns t*« resource* needed to develop Jin orlencac±on coor»e ^or 
\<^^^'' ' HO^Sers CO sener*X -Mnasemenc principle* p. Federal ^xysr^-cam^ttx. wtn«jie— 

/amc poXicie*, Buxe*u poXicies and T>ro»raM, and Xndlan crtl>aX govern 
punc and cuXcure; and conduccins sessiona Boreauwide. 
~ • - \ 

3* ObCainin^ Ctia Veaoorcea need^ to develop career s^<i«i^«^/P«*~«>'«^ 
jfor najor typea' .of manasenenc poeiciona. ^ 



Po^jLcioQ Manageiaenr and Claaait'icacion CKR 11A-1>> 

X Xaaxiins poXicv Xecrer' on coordinated l>udsec/manaseiiieoc anaXyaia /perao 
procedxzrea co be foXXowed Btireauvide rexardxn^c proposed or^ani^aciona. 
cbansea and new poaitiona/ups^^^^S^* . 



3. Praparin^ work plan for developing aeveraX manpower/ataf f ins «andax<S 

Xaauins policy s«i<S«^^»*» coordinated roXea of Vbi^sec and. peraonne 

fmct iona in employment ceiXins operations* : ^ 

Cbe F»ccor- Eval»«»cl.on System. - 

CO pcn^onncX officers. 
7- C<*n<lufr inK Buro-ntiw ido position mnno»;of»onc I Flc.iC Irni. t-i>n T.-rc-.**-.- 
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I.; 'n»m%x±at: t>o»icloo cXMsl€<c«cion cruXd^llM* forr cl^fit m^io^r cyp«A oP 
po<«iCix>c&« j:cM^<»^ TxrlbAl OpcracIoDS Officer. 



^worlc ^Xatk Cor ae»4jenlnc' c^Mcr -«y«te» ' for law enforcement 




cw. nr of Kesooree* 



Msovc^e* ^ireccly eo«Bl.cre(i co IsipXemenclnj^ chl9 plan lnclu<f*r ji' 
; •ll^t flc^nC ' p«r«: ! of' ct>e^ cee«l c«p«l^lU.cx Jtv«i.XabX« In che Dlvlsl^on of PerAonncrZ 
TT^najr^i^nr , pttrc:Xclj^Mloo in four specific caslcs by Mlecced l^fudiv^Mls In 
Aswi' of^ictt^^ ch* me on a CeBporary pro.feec/producC basis of ouC»£<l'e— BXA 
>2mJM»wee*s for fei^r- easlca,; cbe eonc±nued a » ^ j . a, < ua e n c of che Project; Manaju.or 

bocfe -coorc31x>«wr/dlKreccox^ and. apeolfXc t^'sk. peVf ormei . 

Tbe-no-*Xa«e:z^clum CVTZ.> dac«t» lX«ced on Cb« Acdoo PXan Seep pas» cho sab&c^ 

•.-T^aTir#r-Tr cc»«a posaXbXe ac chla CIm^ * aXready. ^dl^^atr^d, che Acc:J.oa Plan 
t ^ ao waty covar^ aXX probXeaia Ixt per a o no aX iaaoa|temear~ nor. repreaenca cHe cocal 
^worlc pa i>Xur» i ad ±n^ cKe funccion^ The reaXlc-lea of che daUy **preaa of buaXne^a** 
and ^nev **prl.orlcy** denaxMSa bave been cakcn Xnco accounc as far aa poaaXblo in 
LiiaiTrr Tiijt T.< ■mil I i ■ bihT aeCdns> deadXi-^iea Xn fcbe plan. A. ayscem of stoacbXy 
prosxeaa^ xavXev/plaxv tap^ce nmecXnfCA wl.X2r be uaed eo provide manasn^enc wXch 
acacua xvporca and -Make approprlace pXao revXslona- 



: V T . JUMAcXottaX Iaai*ea> Congldere< 

tteirtn^ rw^rXaw p^rio<i of the Sepccaiber 7 recoevr^nded AcClon Plan, the ndd £^ 

' CXooaX af:epa XacXudad in rhe pXan %#eT-e dlacuaaed and aeccXcd aa foXXova: 

^T*^*;^ — A worrlc |crovi> baa b*«n fovtd co prepare two la^oe pap^ra for Che Com- 

'i^^v mla»icntr covering: Che copies addressed Ix* HR 6 ane* 7» aT-e*. rmaasljtn- 

^ swaC of lion— Xndlans In reXaclon Co Xndlan preference^ and ouci>Xacemenc/ 

. . Xes^atXaCXve assXacance for noo— Indians. X>ependinA. 'upon che decisions 

oo4e or bocb may become ftiCure pares of che Acclon PXan« 



for 



— : 'Xba aacabXlahmenc of a career « Xlne Depucy/Assoclace Commissioner 

C>tsaaecmenC> poalclon,- Co provide an effecclve InsciCuclonaX focus 
> lace-maX ma«^jtemcac ^ was affrved upon- , Th* ne^cc scop la for Bciroatt 
Cop — Trr*K' ■ ■ Co submlc a Specific ^irrlccen packa^e/proposaX Co Cht? 
DeparcmenCaX CxecuClve Kanpower Resources Board. ^-^""^ ^li^ ^ i^-x*^£^ 

' IC waa aj6r««d cbac che deveXoT*«»enc of acandards for evnluacln^ c*pcriir t««>^ 
program ef f ectly3rtie«al.and co serve as che baslK for an on^oln^ proj-rw 
«vaXMac l«w nctl-vicv In ch« Btmreao was a roKpon^Jbll icy of Che Commf,*- 
sloo<c-r*»* r>rf£r<r» whlc-h .«h«i"Id he- e-nrriod otjt • Cetera! Ofric^ nn.? Ar.-j» 
MroccorK r»r>w bcvn rcQt»ostt-<l. i*» >l»IhmIc prvl Imln-try Jnrorm;»Clo«i 
»»ui:j:csC 1 TOSt far »tHO Jn c*>«»-«»*- Inr work In cMm ;»rca. 



333 



330 




l>« ^oXao«^ in ox»»ixJISlOMX mact««, *Tia chcr nr*M>oMr4on of * woirlc _ 
t>r«» fo^ tH* dcvelop«*«c of *^v«r*l ••pilot-- i««P<>wcr/scaffin>^. «^nd.^r-d« 
V««*<i o« p«tlrt«rt«3iTy informs c ion j^nd suj^c^clons iron J'^o- Cenciral 
Of f±c«r Md Area DXr«rCor»- St^Xiiix: infona»x:lort OTd stiKS«stion^ li^ye- 

ajCreod clxac Co a -verx ^arxe «3cccnc Improwro^nc^ in the Boreao/a 
icacioa masvasomeni:. atyX« wlXX depend upon ntie behavloir oC and^ 

1 TTr ""'•^ r^^l^^lon^ir,. Many ««ct»od» and 

wed CO develop a c««i«wo«:Ic acmoaptiere of coopexraclon and coordloac loo . 



— It 



Any of above iaa 

may l>ecoae pa-rts of 



depending «pon fuc^r-o de-weXopmencw and declslona , 
expanded Acc±on P^lan- _ -> <: 



ERIC 



30 



I PtrscLei Division ^•'3 day ofMtte:^^^^^ | ■ , , 
■ acting for p^)t)^eR idm^ficatiflnJnte^fullCt^oo^^ 

: COflMonvJiKl^^W^^ ' r . ; 

Z/Hflw'PersowelOivljionofMite^^^^^^ 
. of Wnistrjtion, Chief Personnel Ofte i 
and 7 Branch Chiefs in attendance-resulting in 11 -ot 
operational problemvaM possible wys of solving thea. 



..iHarcHerschlerllougRabel 

P8ul Lorent2en . 



IPtul lorentzen . 
Kfadlttator)! 



3 Preoare individual Branch writ objectives and writ 
' plans including resource needed (wnettry, travel.space. 

'etc.). T / 

i Prepare individual Branch revised stateaents of function 
• ' and revised StatwntorfuBCtlon for Olvlslon, 

5. Develop the ongoing Personnel Division planning/wrli 
objectives systefl providing for periodic Cominlcrtlon 

■ wetings, aeasurewnt of program progress, appropriate' 
revision of wrk objectives and plans, etc. 



iHjrcHerschler Each Branch Chief ' 



^/^8/7^ , ' JanrHerschler Each Branch Chief 



;3/31/I7 



iHjrcHerschler 



'"J^^^^^^^^^ Hire H<rsch)ff, of Personnel ibN^wwt hUm 



12/31/75 



ERIC; 



i.i:-.' 



ttmt 



' Ti«()i;0 ..... 



lM'Ejt8bli$li and-1«pl«ent concept of 'Iw^ 1" 
' 5pectfJc«r«i$orthep«rifliiM] function ATM 

Office, b4«d on offices* Interests and concerns (se« 
(>F4)ind.toavolddupllcitto^^^^^^ ' 

2. atablish 4 cowlcation ne^rl: lithlii personnel i 
.function (a) 'shJring jlVhrsonnel Division f 

^ W-trithilitB Personnel Offices; W Through "leed 
role* concept, infoming Area Offices of wjor develop- 
■entJ throoshout BureauiBalVfunctlonal areas; and 

(c) . Using noml telephone con»ct$ for keeping 
* abreisrof problen identification and resolution.; 



3/31/17 



3. Prepare" for'and conduct' periodic personnel officer 
■ Mttlnos during IS^J on specific functional topics 
(tilth those fo«tional chiefs attending), using "lead 

• rtle" concept s develop agendas* 



4/30/771 

mm 

12/31/771 



itert Herschler Other Personnel Division 
/ Branch Chiefs . 



Hare Hersehleit Other PersonneVOivision 
Branch Chiefs : 



^rcHerschle 



iTthir Personnel Division , 
• Branch Chiefs 



..;V'7ji 



>.:':ix 



09 

0)' 



■■■■ 



. ' ;■ _ 



■. '■■:t?:.'*^": 



liipowibU offlflilr ltorc M branch of mm\my^^ 



' • . ' , * i^' n %ix\ ilK. 'l/lSm' ' Marc Herschlr ' Chief Jrinch of Periy^ 
t/toi$t>and»flfP«rtonftclkrv1ccs,yMi^.U^^^^ , . 'services ' 

pondtng-to and talriiig actions on the CSC w^^^^^^ •";!. ■ ■. ■ t, ■ 

wit, and dewloplns i plio for iccwp^^^ , , M . , , ' , 

r/31/77 ■ - 




3 Develop wrt plan 'for conducting inpwed operational 
' methods/teclinli^ies. studies and Instttutfng such . 
.IpprcvmentsSumu* 

4. CondiJCt technical assistance visits to M^^^^ 
Field Personnel Office and Muskogee Area Personnel 

Offlce.(see HR nc) 

5. Coordinate; tlmina.of assistance by other Branches tO' 
., Area (lffl«s (e^i. contlnulnu Classification and ' 
„ Stafflnii/flanDwr visits to. Aberdeen - see US llC)' 



and;0n- 
going 

4/30/77 



<arc"llerscble{ Branch of PHE staff 
'•'wnfters 



Hare Herschle Other Division personnel 
' ' as'asslgned • 

Ongoing Hart iierschle' ; Other Personnel Division : 
' ■ Branch chiefs , ; 



' r ' Wlop schedule o^'J • * ^ ^ conducted during ! l/31/7r: 
'%S0itt1der1iig possibility ttiat soioe My beccTO m I 
■ : :<riented toards sssistjiice visits tlan strictly 
leyjlwtioMf. 



I CoftductPurs 



00^ 



-'Marc lierschler Othei- PersaiiiielOivisicfi 
i . , ' / ' Brwch Chiefs . ■ ■ 



|llrtlle^schler Sr«nchof,?H£'staff 

twbersjnd other Oivi*; 
i sioftjwibersJSJSSijiied; 
^ ; Hrei Personnel Office 
■ ' ! stiff iS assigned ■ • 



&3 

■1^ 



' ■ ■ ;■ I , r ' / .i ■■ .,1 '■ 



Ifipeiillbli offlelil: Pitiii L Ftilghni, Chief, M of Stafflnfi nnd Kwpowr 
' ^ Elwtfntr 



:ice (Mi) ' ■' ' - s • ■ . 



1, toiltwdhlrtfrooaaochet igttcy (oBO^^)tt«^clfl• 1/31/?V 
l«tf«ble M).aprojtetlttdir» (a) jfoduM^^ , 
''latt<l]it« Uilfai' nuaetlwl eitlwui for Indian 
laukMad-developncnt pwjriB, «d (b) d«ilgn'iiid 
laiull otigoing lyitw, 

2. ' ObUio InfonitiM on wtlcipawd ma tr«odi/l«vcI» ' 2/28/7) 
• " the nott 2-3 yeifi. , 



3. D«er»lne ipwlflc ocwpitional fieldi/typd of 
poiitioM "lignito,"', , 

4; Obtain mIlablesMtl«lci(roacoBpuurresardlngp4»t 3/31/77 
projcctid atciltloa wtci In these occupational field*. 

5, ?roduci "ballpark" nuncrlcal eitiwtai of unpoucr needi I^IW 
by -lignlflcant" occopatlonal field*. 

' 6/30/77 
' B/31/7i" 
10/31/7: 



6. 'Deilgn acthod for eipturlng periodic progrw InfonatlO! 

7. RevIie/expand ceaputer baie/capablUty. 

8. Iniull operi^onal MBpowr fortca»ting jyitea. 

'v 

9. !loaltoriy»tea perfotaance. 



12/31/7) 
and 



Pattie Mghaa louii 0. .Bayhyllt Jr; ■ 
j . ; piul 'Ioientrn; . 

I rAPJi, : . . : " 

■I ' ' ■ ' M,*. * 

I ! . 

^oJecE LeaderNtianclai Jlgst. SpKialiit 
I Detignatcd^rei ud . 
! c.O. HaoagetS . ! ' 



3/15/7)j project, leadei 



Project leadei 
Project leader 



bployH Qata and Coc;t:iS- 
. tios pcrionncl 



Project Lead*' To'be deterained later 
Project leadi 
ProJcct'Ieadci 
Project Leade- 



n 




AfflW PUli STIP; H82 Dtfclop «>< hiafC opctaliiii; Vwtrirliid skill* kvrttory/Indiifl Afiairt • 
JebHViMf lyittt iwoMnt pro-ictlw, wtwfih rwi^ 

BiipoMlbli offlriil: ' ^ '^^^ . ' 

PiMle I. Fttl^hai, Cbllf, BfMch of Stiffing *iHmnp«iir 

; Eiwcflti' . 'ninnwl ActMl' Utin' ' %rJ,t'.^': li'^lr^ 



1. Njierulc md hirt fr» mtkt ijcocylw OM-yaf rela- 

bttTftSledeciH) i projecr idit to develop (j) 4 
Buiutt potliivt rierulmnc lyiccn, (b) t.ecatnUicd 
Indian Affilrl'jobi.iv«Uibl« Ut(lng,and (c| icentrtil^ed 
Indian skin J Inventory V 

2. DttinlM KCttpiciottal flildi U.b< conctatrtttd jipon. 



3.' Pripiri'ipeci£lc wrk pliM for (a), (b), andje) ibow 

k. Bttinloe iddldosal stiff (auib«n isd klndi) netdtd tc 
. iccoBpUib vork pUnt, rictuit ud hirt on relibonible 
ditill bull. ' 




mi 
mm 



Pictli Fiilsha lAuli D. Uybylli, Jr. 
! . piulLoriDtm 

■ l csc \- , • 



bjKtludiS 
frojKt ludu 



I 'i ' ■ 1 ' 

CIOII PtjW SI!?t!Hi(J5wclop vdo^ftM in Indian i«uil«-iMKl-«i*:Wi.ipnai.proirw* 




1. Obwin im Aril Offieci cooplete-lrnntory of Indian 
pirtlcipanM in'pwKnt trainhj/dmlopBwt pWflW, 
by occu^Clonil field and srad«levfl(lnclgdii?{ 
Cooptrativr. Education, Bridst co Frofetilont, Field 
. Himtmi DtvclopBtnt Trilolnt^ind Kifliscncoc tlndK> 
■itudy ?Tocra«}» ; ■ 

i, Dtvilop loidillnu for Iipievod Buriauvlde uclllzatfbn 
ud cooidlnadon of cheie prognat during, the teli" 
' tti-tbrowghOetobirlJTB). / 

' 3. SiMd on nunrleil tstiutci of nanpowir ntcdi in . 
' \ "lijinif leant" oaupatlonal flildi (raiultlag froi 

Hill), decer&ltttti(lBited'flnt-ycar coit'of Indian 
• ' iauM-dtvelopNnt progrn for budget and celling 

jufClflatloni. 

4., Develop bailc rjqulresonti.Ior prograa entimce. 

Dtvdop prograa publicity and' contact netvork for 
locating candidates. . 

6. Develop appllcittbo, screening, and selection procedurei 12/30/7 



?l3aned Actual ' , ' leader ! ?ar:iciM;: rw.::: 
2/28/7T, fiul Lorentm Iiii?l, OwelopieBt Speci. 



7. Develop work plan" for bringing on board flrit Intake , 
"clau" by October 1978. - - 



3/31/77| 



mm 



6/30/77 



12/30/77 



^aul Lortnuea )lercedei Lewirand ta?!/ 
! I ' Developient^Speca. 



>aul loreotien financial ^IgDt. Spec. , 



>aiil Lorenue| Hircedu Icult . ' 
Paul lorcntiett Project Leader of 102 

Pivllonoutai Kircedu liwli . 

Pad loreotieii tiereedet.levit'and Ee;!. 
DcvilopBcnt Specs* 



(u. la^ri, JerMtk'ctc.} ^ " . '(HMMi/rn 

/ ' . ' ;Tiae (Ili;r) i I ' 



I, EitibHih flili tiik Jotci of ciiutets, to wee for a 
vftk Ifl C«ntr»l Office in April, to dtvclop i voA plin 
' rojitbervith tW DiricwriM»:Conccr«d (Wain., 

Uiadn, IrlUl SuoutcM, mi Iw*- JupoaiibUitiM) 



V31/71i iHirctdttlflrif CtttrilOffief Dlrtc:.:i: 

! !iildtitkio:ci»:l;4rt: 
SicbirdDrtputa,Oipcr;, 

Sitv. Off Icir, SoBta 

Otto KKlVunr. Chuff 
liod Opiii., Smlo 



■ "::M.^>, 



-.1 
I 
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'nanned Aetml ijfi! 



^ . ■ ■ _ . , • 

' 44 iwi 335. Ptwotion lod 



•7 



34 



0 

0 



2/01/77 lUtlM Bwtcke 

I 1 ■ 



Pirtletpint tiiwteti 



t 



' !1m{1IID 



1,. DititBiJi ibillijr M18 qMllflcatlon itaditdi iri 
wHibUuiiforthifollwlniBureaopoiltioni: 

. 05-1715 Vocidoflil Ievel9p»8t'Spiciillit ^, 



. ■ CS.950 i'ribil Opititloni OHieit (ceordlwtid tiaHlif, 

• It iot Ifl ilthif ci«. diwlop ipproptl*u quilifleitieo 
aiurlil la coaultitioB vlth CSC. 

ir Divilop drift qmllflcatlea itiadirdi for thi follorfnj 

poiltioiii: 

CS^83 PoUciiift (txceptcd lUndird) 

* - 'cs-301 Ara Citector (slagli-iseDcy itwdird) 

tid Info^i with Cl«iiflciti<»> guidtltM) 
, omOl Howilas Ilewlopamt Officer (ilnjli-W . 
. ,aDdtfd;coordlMt.d:laHilMvlthCl^^^ 

,, tlofl'i tttldcllw) 

. 3. obuin ccmiiu on ibove drifciundirdi fr« ipptcpriitJ 
cinnil Office prosna of fidil* ^ 

4. )hkilnforBileontttt« aidrifttirt£hDipt. iadCSC 

5. $«nd drif ti to Area, «iloai ind ttibei for cowat 
'6. Jecelvi cooenti bick la Cenail Office, 

7. tivlie tt siceiiKy; send '""^"^ " ^^'^"^^ 
■/8. Obtain Bept./CSC,*PProvil 

• 9. Solicit' recfloatsditloM froa Arm for ay iddltlowl 
' qoiUflcetloi »ci:»dirdi seeded ' 



2/28/77' 
2/28/77 
2/28/77 

2/28/77 



3/1S/77 

3/3^77 
3/31/77 
5/31/77 
6(15/77 
7/35/77 
"7/31/77 



teider 



{Utcedei levii 

Jojfcein&cli. . 



DittiliSewilU,StifllfljSpecM«iiideia 
vmin Wall I, A»i Wiector, Sictipto 
Joyce Vildrlp,Accl« AD, PottlBd/ 

Rlchiid8litir,f«»',0«fic«»^^ 



Joyce Brocb 



; 1 



spidftc vicwdw 

'liipoailbU offletilr pittli FulsliMi Qi^tf. Brtnch of Staffing ind KinpoMr' 



tlmu 



i - Prepare and Issue policy guidelines on general accept- 
ability considerations and selective placewnt factors- 
in the few of a revision of the "Oualification Deter- 
Binatioii of iipplicants for Positions in BW neno and 
an expansiofl.of the "Detewining Basic Tigibility* 
paragraph of W M 335, Pronotion and Internal Plac^ 
neot-to be used in announcing and filling vacancies. 

2. Develop training prograa in how to use Handbook M18 
in Rdking qualification determinations. 

3. Identify and select 8-10 instructors (staffing special- 
ists). 

4. Train instructors by conducting a pilot session in 
Central Office, 

5. Develop schedule of Bureau-wide training sessions 
.jnduseofthe-instnjctors. 

6. Monitor and evaluate severalsessions. 

7. "obtain reccoaendations from Areas on revlslon/linprove- 

wnts needed in use of pro(llOtioI^ panels, assessnent 
'".foras ar.d ranlcing procedures in 44 BIAH 335. 

S. Develop writ plan to acconplish above revisions/lapTtw- 
jients. 



tim(kl:}. 

Plinntd Attuil 



3/31/77 

4/30/77 

5/31/77 

5/31/77 

C/30/77 
7/31/77 




a«{t: 12/31/7S 



?irtlclwnf tmm 



Joyce Branch 

PattieFuM 

Joyce Branch 

Joyce Branch 

Joyce Branch 
ArleeBeriSCle 

MrleeBenecie, 



/: 



ERIC 
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0 , 



■■ / 

/ 



I 



*cn« rjJBB: "ff^f"" 

ii'^ttxim • Diti! 12/31/76 



1. Drifc tuldili&ti tuuMC 

2. BiTi draft iivitwed by'Cwtril Office Miiisencnt «d 
. tivlii/rifiM wltlJ rte htlp of field t«lt force 



' 3, Siad reiultlss draft guideline! to Aran, unioM, and 
crlbaa for cocstac 



! TiM(l!l!) I 
; nmti ^ Actual | Iwdjr 

I 

. Joyca Branch 



i Bicalve come&a back in Central Office 
5, Prepare and iaaw final juldelinea 



/ 



3i 



2/15/77 
3/1/77 



3/15/77 

5/15/77 
6/30/77 



Joyce Branch Jaau Casas, AO, or ) fiil*. 
Anaon Baker, S«pc. ) lln|i 
fioMtc Ca&aroB, Admin. 
OfficK, Hinaeapolla • 
,£d)IcCaba,'Sq)tM^tlo 



PirtlflMnt riioutcea 



;V-t. . ' ''II.-'' i-^iJL ■ 1 



•..'ij;,'; 'A. 



UtipoMibU omcUl: Ojws DeFmce,,Qiief. Branch of CUsstflMtton ^^/^/d 



1. Orjfl policy letter containlnfl "froflt-end' Jubwisslon 
jnd walyils procedyres tc be followd Surtiiw^de on |a) 
proposed or^wlzjtlonal chioges and (b) prppoied m posi 
tlBi/upgradino - Involving coordinated review by budoet, • 
aanaQewnt analysis and perioftnel functions; types of justi* 
•' ^ fication dflciwnts needed » etc. 

.2, Obtain CO. review and.coinents on draft 

3. Obtain coflwnts from Area Directors 

4. Issue 'final policy letter, and start operatinp accord- 
ingly 

5. Prepare and Issue revised m chapter coverlnii posi- 
* tlon wnaoewnt and classification policies (e.q. use of 
cvalMtlon' statements* cyclic audit operations, etc.' 



■1/15/77 



1/31/77 
2/28/77 
3/15/77 

3/15/77 



;J8MS DeFrwc^ 



Gene Adans 



03' 



I'. 

I .. 
I... . 



ERLC 



iSm m mi ^ Oevtlop Initlil wnpwer/Jtafftna standards, wd tuproved eii?loy»flt ./vtriloa: i 
• ; celHwratlonal procedyres / / , ' 

.liipoBiibU offictil: JaiKs OeFrance, Chief, Snncli of Clissiflcatlw . , ' •f " ' W6 



Elutnti : 

I New sutalsslons frow Area Offices re oianpowr/stif- 
flM standards nwdtd (Attachnent 3 of Phoenix net1n(] ' 
'report) ''. . ' , 

2. Based thereon,: preoart work plan for developlnij several 
pilot unpoMr/staffln^ stindard projects. Includiiw the 
fiS-ZOO field ■ . ■ 

3. Prepare and Issue policy iiuidellnes on coordination . 
between Budoet and Personnel functions in enloynent ceilinii 
operations and on usinp the flexibilities of the systen ' 



31 



3 



Tlai(llLT)' :| 

'Bill Furious 



1/31/77 



2/28/77 



6/30/77 



.piitri'f"'' ' V 

Financial Hyst. ' . 



juptrvijort in C»tri1 Office/ln position towawt wd 
Fictor Eviliattofl Syitei (FBI; ««l nk* «iim content 
mlliMi to Aita Offictt ' . 

2, Provide contlnulfio Milstiflce to tterteefi Pertonwl 
Office (every other iiont)i) (iee PF 4) 

-3. Help j««ecte<) Area Offices »«1th position c1 assif 1c«io« 
operjtionsi e.q. 81)11i»« and Phoenix (see PF4) 

4. Partieiodte in technical assistance visits to m^h 
que Field Perswnel Office end l«usliocee Area P.O. (see PF 4) 

i 5. Prepare for ind conduct Durtawide position wnaiieiiieflt/ 
classification conference (review effectiveness of flulde- 
Unes and omcedures. facilitate interchanoe of dearji 
Msltion aanaoejwt operations in Aita Off ces, identify 
further wri( areai for policy and technical assistance, 
etc.) (seePf 3} ' 



1/11/77 



' JGene Adafi: ;.!)ou9lU'ltab«r' 



2/28/77 
A onoointi 

3/31/77 
A.on90ln{i 

4/30/77 
5/31/77 



GeneAdais 



Janes DeFranc! 



Branch Stiff mtiers. 
Bnnch staff mtien. 
Briflch stiff mbin 



If I 



■ > \ ■ . ■ 

nm m WW'. l 110 Cflflduct md cwjiiitt variouJ position clis$iflcatien_ inil m 
(^filstmioi) studies and projects 

■ iiippMiMtoMUUl: ■ jiBtt OiFrwce, Oilef Jrinch 0^ 



ClfiNfiei f 



'tad ■ 



!. Vocit1»al NloDWnt^Speditlst 13-1715: Issue posi 
tlon classification oiiideline finBlno up use of fiS-1715 
series" and pwidinc orade level/position nianaqenent puidanci 



• 2. Educational Aids * Tedmicians 55-1702: Issue position 
clasiification fiuidellne pfovidino orade 1*vtl puidance for J^- 
nofl'SUpervlsPry positions, and staneard p.d. 's. » 



3. liaoe Rrede jobs: km policies and procedures related 
to construction, rates, and issue policy statenwt 

4. THbil Operations Officer fiS'301/950: Coordinate^ith 
qitfllficatioft standards study [HR 8) re use of fiS.950,seric$ 
and issue;po$ition classification Guidelines 

5. Housinnleveloittnt Officer GS-nOl: Prepare rationale 
,for use of GS-llOl series, and puidelines for classification 
tiy cross-referencino other standards - then coordinate with 
qwlificatidi standvd project im) for 7/15/77 issuance 

i RoadEnflineerfiS-810: Continue study to dete-iiiine if 
Bureau of. Public Roads' classification Guideline is appHc 
able to BIA Bosltions and, if so, issue sane as Bur«au 
ouideline. (if not. develoo schedule for ouideline project, 
..wd.conductsaae) , : , 

. 7. Law Enforcement positions: Prepare detailed «rk ptan 
for desionlna a career system coverino cuards, policwen, 
detectives, and criiinal investioators indudino crade 
level distinctions and relationships \(ith other law enforce* 
' nent bodies (i,e. FBI, State and tribal enforce«nt bodies) 



350 



V3V77 



2/28/77 



2/28/77 



2/28/77 
3/15/77 

3/15/77 



7/15/77 
3/31/77 



3/31/77 



Viriloft: ] . 
. 8»»M2/31/76 



'BillFuflong 



^*anl( DeKona 
C4ne Piatt 

UandaByran 



Bill Furlenp 
Frank OeKoni 

dene Mans 




(leneMans 



ReneAdans 



■0 



liipoKibUoffltUli 



Clntnti. 



8/Sociil liorkert fiS.185: PrtOJf* Mil iHiie 1^^^^^^^ ■ 
€la«ificit<oii ?y1(lellne iwarlzliH) pride lev«i illstiiic- ■ 

tlOAS 

' 9. leichirs K«]710: Prepare ind issue restttewnt of ^ 
clattificatlon qyldelines r« GS-9 jounnywn level vs PS-ll 
iwsiipervl jory' positions, licludln? mdel p.d, 's. 

)0. Silperlntefldeiit f.S.340: Continw to prtwre nuideHne _ 
. VdasjIfylftp posUlons: 

Send ndrafl, based on field conents, out to field 
flbtiln field conmnts back in Central Office 

Ijsue final sideline 



3/31/77 
5/15/77 
6/30/77, 



!KurtStende 



Eill Furlonji i 
Gene Piatt 




Frink DeKona 



7 



1 1. 



Branch suffiieii4«« 



Riawti 

). Develop wrksHop forwt wd prtpw m\ M of 
Koriahop fluid! ' 

! 2. llefiM fomt Md quid« with l«1P oroutslde* TW^^ 

3. 'F<(iillMfomt«d!iu1detdth l«lpof3A«»mource 
ptruns 

4. Identify wd select 10 factiltitort frw m\fi%m 

5. Trein fflcllititon by conductlw 8 pilot wrioliop 

6. Develop InltUlJChedole of »iorkshop$ and use of r 
ficlliutort 



,1/31/77 




fttiUorind evaluate severilwrksliops 
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2/28/7r 
3/31/77 

3/31/77 
4/30/77 

V30/77 



5/31/77 
(ongoln' 



t • 

;Dou9ltabel 



DougRibel 

DougKabel' 
Paul lorentiil 



SiaMs&JutfZmdiV 
IreM Fticher • . 
huUonntzefl ■ 

Trilnlflfl Offlcir/Buniii , 
, of Recmcn: . , 

OdiRosSvMlltf, 
Ed Rolideiu. Portland . 
CU Heftson.Sacriwto; 

Sue IS (1) ibovt 

Paul YtflM, APK, IS 
.•crit1(|tter* 

lOtninidfacniUtort 
BreflchsUffwOtn , 



mimm fan m mwm \un mmm^ mi^\ wmmm mw^t* 



1. mUft ulict in outlldi rwourw.perwn/oniiiiiii* 
tiff to diviloD count fonMtind content 

2. EffictCfliitrict»dtliiui 

3. Obtilfl pnkt froA m 
'4. Idwtilii initructorj wd |Ht thw iriln'td 

S. Oiviloo Khidiili of orlenutlofl seisloits ifld ust o^ 
iflttnicton 

5. Hoftltorindiviluitetritralseulons 



JtlBBjJ *«M 

1/31/77' 

W7 
5/31/77 
6/30/77 
fi/30/77 



7/31/77 



Win 
NRibil 

Dou() Ribil 
DouqRibil 



DouqRibil 

ft 

DouoRibel 



Piulionntm: 

Mil NWIQIRIlt 

Contnctor 

Contrictof , ' 
Inttnicton . ' 



1 



1 tecruit jnd hirt fwMiiothr W (Oft it«^ iW? 

(e.i|Jm01rictflrJupenr.undert,itcJi*iChwil^^ • 

■ .|)bu1ft1nfl dit8 0nwreerpitti«ays^«[;^^^ ; • 
' ctftenti of these PositloflJ^imfonowtfJ , | 

. Ceveloping drjft wreer gyldellnes/pithwiyj 
.SendlM drafts to JPprtpH4teMni«rsw<Jobtiin1n? 

. RevlHnflJsnecejHry with help of wflMertJSk force 
Vii Issue In flml 



r 
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!pm1e FulghM Loois Biyhylle ■ 
P«u) lorentzen 
APH 
CSC, 
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lesrern union 



Mailgramr 



; c 



) 



CMAXRWAlu or THC COMf^ITTCC ON CDUc*TZON AND 

PA^BUBf^ HOUSE OFrlc£ BLOC 
MA8MXN6TOM DC 20919 



»€C*HDIMC OVt»3XC«T NCAWlHC yOUl* CO^^wXTTCC NQLOXNG OK XNOX*N CDUC^TIO^ 
rt»*»UA»V FIRST* VCQUCST YOU RECIsTC"* GU* OPPOSXTXOM TO DOCTOR OtwMCflTS 
PRQPOSeO iteOtVGANXSATXOH* Au50 RCoOeST rOU CALL B 2 A TO HAKC AVAXLABLC 
TO TRiaC, THE STUDY ON mhXCH XT wAS SaSCD. my COMCCAnS ARE NUP«atp 0**E 
THIS RCOWOANXSATXON tS P«OCEEOl*#C »*tTHOUT XnvOLVEHCnt OF LECXTX"ATC 
CEAOEItSHXF or T«X»AL COVCRtaHCWTf NUHRER TfcO IT wILL RESULT It A SERIOUS 
CROSXON OF TRIBAL C0VE*'N^E'^-*t--*T>T*«OR^lTY OCCAU8E IT PEflHiXTS DXPCCT 
^UUOIHG AMD tXHE SUPCWVXaixO** 0^ eOUCATXQN PROCRAH F»0** -ASHIHCTOM TO 
LOCAL SCHOOL ORGANXSAT IOKS, SVPAsSlWG TRIBAL GOVCSN»*ENT» AND NUHbEr 
THREE IF THIS APPROACH 13 TAKEN **XTH INDIAN EDUCATION* OTHER B 1 A 
PROCRAHS ••ILL NO D0U8T SOON FOLLO*^ THE SAhE PATTERN, 
c 

REQUEST YOU ASSUME THAT TRIBAL GovE«NHCnT HAVE INPUT INTO SUCH xtAJOR . 
CHAMGES. 



NENDELL CHINO PRESIDENT 
HESCALEPO APACHE TRIBE 

PRESIDENT NATIONAL TRIBAL CMAjRHAtj 
ASSOCIATION 
PO SOX 17* 
NESCALEftO NH B63^0 

t*iS9 EST' 



HGHCONP HGM 



TebTOAxy 1, 1977 



Mr-. WendeXX CHlxio 



UftldLoxraX Tarl.l>aX CliaixnMtn. Association 
HescaXen> Apoclie Tribe 
P.O. Bo3C 176 ^ 
Kesulero* Kew Mexico 883A.O 



Bear- Mr. Clxlnos 

TlUaik, yaxi ^exy raucli for setxdlag me yovat 
recent: mallgram eacincesslns your opposlt=ion ro cr** 
reors^KolsAtilon of edtxcation programs In the Btxreau 
of XndlAzi Aff&lrs. 

Since tbe Committee t» begixmlns general 
merslsclit hearlnsa today on Fe<Ieral P^8?^*™»:,^^ 

Cbe^^SSlon aWilable to^InddLan^cblldren 

sad adults. X appreciate ^^''i^f .J^^^^^^S^- 
Xf yoxx liave no objection. X voxjXd Xlke to^malce 
that malXgram a part of tbe bearing record. 

Thanilc you again . 

Since.reXy, 



CDPc Jp 



O 



Carl JD. Ferldns 
Cbalrxsan 



